














A BOY'S BIG MOMENT! The morning air bright and 
clear, a frisky young pup at his side, his 22 rifle loaded 
und ready, and_Ais first jack rabbit scrambling for cover! 
What bdy doesn’t live for this moment . What man 
ever forgets it? 

We hope the day is not far off when we can again 
furnish sportsmen with Remington rifles and shotguns, 


Remington Model 511 Scoremaster 
bolt action 22 repeating rifle. 


PAPER PACKS A WAR PUNCH—SAVE IT! 


K leanbore 


Remington Hi-Speed 22’s with Kleanbore priming, 
Remington Express and Shur Shot shells, and Reming 
ton big game cartridges with soft-point Core-Lokt 
bullets. Today, of course, we’re engaged in the produc 
tion of military materiel for the armed forces. If you’d 
like a colorenlargement of this painting, write: Reming- 
ton Arms Company, Inc., Dept. B7, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


“If It’s Remington—It’s Right!’’ 


yton Arms Ce., | 



































U. S$. Navy’s Grumman Hellcats—Escorts of the Sky 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION. Bethpage, L.I., N.Y. 




















Bl Years of 


Means Fishing Reels Made 
Better than Ever 


In a fishing reel, bushings and 
bearings must be right for free action 
and smooth running. Gears must be 
strong, correctly meshed and the right 
pitch so they will not fail when landing 
big fish. The spool must provide plenty 
of line capacity—level wind guide must 
travel full length of spool, and allow 
line to flow out instantly without 
inviting back-lashes. Metals must be 
right to withstand punishment under all 
conditions of fishing. After serving 
millions of anglers in pre-war days, we 
can say with enthusiasm—look forward 
for fishing reels made better than ever 
under the name PFLUEGER. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co., Akron, Ohio 


Since 1864— 81 Years Making Fishing Tackle 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT 


Old Grand-Dad is the proud accomplishment of an art as skilled 
as that which carves a diamond. For only a master distiller, 
aided by the mellowing hand of time, could bring out a 
flavor so remindful of ripe Kentucky grain and soft Ken- 


tucky sun. This fine old bourbon is something to serve with 


wide and quaff with satisfaction. For that next get-together, 
| I . a 


count Old Grand-Dad among your most favored guests. 


—_ | Y STRAIGHT 
OW GRAND - MAD ) Samson wa 
KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY ; 
Bottled in Bond—100 Proof 4 Ye irs Old Mead of the 
Bourbon Family 
ow At Beeaeankt Se F PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 








U, “ideors , Outdoor Liffers: 


Personal notes on new friend: 


Cc. Wr 
who gives 1 If 
You Wanta ck, 
Rattle a P t 
Antlers,” is : t 
eran of 18 m«: 
combat duty and 
70 missions 
Flying For 
and Liberat< Di- 
lot in the South 


—the sportsman, be he angler 
or hunter, can find the best in 
sport, can forget a world of worries in the rapture of Nature, whenever 
the exigencies of his wartime work permit. . . 
The New Brunswick Government Bureau of Information stands ready 
now as always to help you make vacation plans for the present or 
future. 





Write us, and we'll send you a free copy of “Outdoors in New Bruns- 


ry ‘ . . A ‘ , : Pacific, whe e 
wick” and other informative publications where you'll find described in cama he 
pictures and text the de luxe sport awaiting you in our great play- tinguished Flying 
ground of forest, field and stream... Cross and Air Medal with Oak-leaf 
; Cluster for gallantry. 

Sincerely, 3 He is 27 years old, the son of Dis 
, es Judge and Mrs. R. D. Wright of L: 

D. W. (Dave) GRIFFITHS Texas, and a graduate of the Unive 
Director ot Information of Texas. Presently he is statione: 


» SV Frederic Santiago, Chile, as assistant U.S 
Dept. 45V—Fredericton tary air attaché. Capt. Wright sp: 


New Brunswick, Canada and writes Spanish fluently. 



























When he was six years of age, his dad 

a " a — —————— —— — started to teach him outdoor sports and 
52ND SATISFYING and Accessible for Good Fishing, Good Riding the handling of guns, which became his 
end Whsisvome Country adving, Three | fee orn hobby. He’s been at it constantly ever 

»rook and lake-trout waters. Cottages, main lodge, complete a 4 an 4 . . ee 

service. Guides. Easy rail connections. Our cars meet your since. At 14 he was an excellent shot, 


trains. Write or wire. HORTENSE QUIMBY and at 20 an experienced hunter. 


B His antler-rattling treatise was writ- 
8B Y AVERILL ten at sea, somewhere in the Pacific— 
VERMONT | sin an effort, he says, to “think of better 


and more pleasant things; that is, the 
COLD SPRING CLUB old days in the field.” 


x 
Keep your eye on the Infantry CAMP > as 


Pittsb 4 
‘ —_ of Charleston, 
N. H. W. Va., wrote us 


First 
Connecticut that he hasn't al- 
ways been the 


Lake quiet, conserva- 
tive, home-loving 


type, he indulged 













.... the doughboy does it! 











, — P s ish ! . . 
ee Div pier rege a — Fis om in a masterpiece 

"rom Ice-out to October 1, Camp Otter offers you the 

best full-season fishing in the East. Squaretail, Lake of understate- 

trout, seen. node and Brown—al]l are here, ment. 

abundantly! Log Cabins with electric lights, fireplaces, " : 

hot and cold running water and showers. Outlying For one thing, 

Camps, competent guides, full equipment. Bring the no stay-at-home 

entire family—recreation facilities to suit every mem- os ° ~ 

ber. High altitude. Best of home-cooked food. Write or has the kind of adventure Sgt. Innes 
wire for rates, folder, and complete information describes in “Devil Cat!” For another, 


MR. and MRS. ERNEST L. BELL, Proprietors serve: ’ save e father was 
PITTSBURG, (Phone 23-3) NEW HAMPSHIRE the sergeant—who says his father was 
_ - — a 4s-blood Wyandot Indian and s 


} Oo 


. | mother was “full-blood Irish and 
in every battle... | percent American”—has wandered, si! 


doing vital jobs... high-school days, from job to jot 


“Then come with me 

enardeayeeretec: sai the broad highways of these United 
Adventure’. Speaking unfailingly eee States, Central America, and Car 
has sandwiched in three enlistment 
the Army, one for a 15-year stretch; 
has always found time to fish and h 
The photo is from his days in Par 
In this war he has helped teach 
diers how to lick Krauts and Jay 

Now, at 52, he is in charge 
identification bureau of a war plan 
has a son serving with the Army in 
, $ : European theater, and a wife whi 
FLASHLIGH! S S companies him on his fishing jaunt 
S SS Babcock State Park, far back in 
BATTERY = leftfor West Virginia hills. 


essential In a recent letter from there 
Innes writes that his wandering 


’ ter ’ g sporting ' 3 ‘ 
: : : ; are over. “It’s a wonderful world t 
7S S we are fighting for,” he muses ; 

: missus has just called me to supper, 








as a guide who knows, 
you'll find the kind of 
fishing you've dreamed 
of ‘way up here in 
Northern Manitoba, far 
from civilization . . lure- a 
hungry Arctic Grayling, Speckled Trout, Lake : 
Trout, Pickerel (Wall-eyes), Northern Pike... 


all real scrappers waiting to test your skill."’ 


Leis 


and 


int 


Pe 
THE TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY BUREAU SIGHT STAR BATTER ast corn bread is done, and those trout ar‘ 
DEPT. OF MINES AND NATURAL RESOURCES * CLIFTON. W.J.. SAY frying to a golden brown 
106 Parliament Buildings Winnipeg, Canada 7 
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a | All Over the Map 
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P, A. PARSONS 


Lille OMEBACKS! Total of 978 deer in 
right, 12 years was the bag of Emanuel 
‘It 


Hatfield, who moved to Greene 


| Buck, * County, Ind.,in 1831, Sixty-five years later 
‘ { there was not a deer left in the state. Be- 
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a et- ginning with 1934, state De pt of Conser- 
LOnths’ vation, in effort to bring back deer, has 
y and liberated 296, these obtained from Wis- 
a consin, Michigan, and Pennsylvania, Es- 
rtress timate is that state now has about 2,200 
for pi deer ... Otters, once near extinction in 
Sout! New York state, unde) protection have 
Pre he increased to point where state Conserva- 
e Dis tion Dept. thinks they’ll have to be con- a et d 
Flvine Snail to cave the trout. The dak ex@- Yes, “trespassers” are cor- 
K- leat dially invited in the 1,655,822 
istrict THERE IT IS, acres of forests owned by the 
ared FELLERS ! J 
ersity a State and operated for the free 
Ler j STATE Be . 
pas << use of the people. 
peaks te LE — : as hea : a 
= Io make it easy to reach a 
is dad — . P 
is aa points and enjoy the 59,346 
- hie ters are accused of ganging up on newly acres of dey eloped recreational 
cw planted trout... Whistling swans, very ; . 
shot, rare in Michigan a few years ago, nou areas... 34 State I arks... 45 
: appear in large numbers. About 2,000 ‘ Ba Bar l 
writ- were seen lust spring near Sebewaing and picnic areas... 13 natural mon- 
1hic— in Wildfowl Bay . . 
ay: . ‘ 0 his ‘al park 
retter Gites! Bret @. Bowen, Phsciis. uments and 10 historical parks 
5, the Ariz., writes that the revised Arizona there are 4,000 miles of forest 
| game code specifies that a hunting li- 
cense must be in possession not only to trails and 3,000 miles of ex- 


take all game but for “all lesser acts such 
as disturbing or annoying” game. Since 
bullfrogs and cottontails are classed as 


ceptionally fine forest roads. 












game, the fishe rman who arousés a bull- There are more than 3,500 
frog from his lily-pad slumber, or the 
wayfarer who stirs up a cottontail in the specified State-owned camp- 
When bass back pasture, each, under the law, should , 
fishing, wear a Mido— have a hunting license... C. L. Barker, sites where you can pitch a tent 


Camden, Tenn., while hunting last winte) 
shot a running rabbit, and when he 
picked it up found a quail fluttering its 
last at sume spot, hit by same charge of 


the 100% waterproof watch 
that winds itself.* Shock-resis- 
tant, anti-magnetic, 17 jeweled. 


and stay a day, a week or a 









month. And there are cabins in 





Sold and serviced in 65 countries. a es yw A eye white ase most of the State Parks avail- 
ly limited. Worth waiting for. piesndiadesnnte yen Bigg ith sige, Song Poet greece ——— 
Supply ed ° - gto ashore on Lake Ontario. Big bird nor- able to vacationists. 


















nnes mally follows Mississippi River migration 
ther, route, is almost never seen in N. Y. state ? - 
was Rarity! Savage howl of timber wolf The finest system of forest 
his heard less and less in Wisconsin. Wm. S . cae ? ie 
100 Feeney, state Conservation Dept. techni- fire prevention and forest pro- 
since cian, estimates that only 30 of these big tection in the nation safeguards 
ng wolves now remain in state. 
Lited World champion white pine has just your happy outdoor vacation 
i been located in Forest County, Wis. Cir- ; . 4 ‘ 
4 cumference: 16 ft. 10 in. Federal and days. Surely, in that postwar 
et state foresters measured it. . ° 
, Hunting success. Elk hunters in Utah vacation plan you are going to 
had a 74.48 percent kill for 1944 season, include a visit to Penn’s Woods. 
<o)- 580 hunters taking 432 elk ... Missouri 
| quail hunters last season averaged 1.59 
, | birds bagged for each gunning hour... Bass season from July 1 to 
| Cougar hunters in southern Utah last ~<a aay " ae intormation 
winter accounted for an estimated 200 ; : " 
mountain lions, with Richfield apparent- write to the Department of Com- 
c in ly the center of the greatest success. merce, Harrisburg, Dept, 0-29. 
Happy days for hunters and fishers 
Michigan Dept. of Conservation has 
ed MULTIFORT SUPER-AUTOMATIC bought 4,288-acre Jewett estate in Rifle ZS 
“ty River area. Tract contains nine lakes, 11 \ 








Write for illustrated booklet E-75, Mido 
Watch Company of America, Inc., 665 
Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y.... 
In Canada, 410 St. Peter St., 
Montreal. 


miles of frontage on rivers and streams. _ PENNS YLVANI a< 


Open to fishing under special regulations 
... California Division of Fish and Game Barth State of The Nation 
has included $750,000 in current budget RELSTENE 6F NOTED COPEES 


for purchase of land for public shooting 
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Don’t hang that creel too high! And 

keep the moths out of those flies! | 
That Michigan fishing trip is com- 
ing. And in Michigan’s famous 
lakes and streams the strikes will 
be all the more numerous if you 
have to wait because Michigan's 
fish-planting program has been 
continued right through gas ration- 
ing. Keep your tackle ready. Keep 
Michigan in mind and keep in good | 
voice, for sooner than you think you | 


may be singing happy days are 
here again—or words to that effect. 


Get on the PREFERRED LIST 


Write today for 
“Highspots of a 
Michigan Vacation”. 
Your inquiry auto- 
matically puts you 
on the preferred 
mailing list for Michi- 
gan’s full color, com- 
pletely informative 
postwar literature. 





For free and unbiased information write to the 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL || 


State Capito! Building, Lansing 1, Michigan 














' 
For detailed sectional information write to: 


@ WEST MICHIGAN TOURIST AND RESORT ASSOCIATION | 
Rowe Hotel Building Grand Rapids 2, Mich 
@EAST MICHIGAN TOURIST ASSOCIATION 
Log Office Bay City, Mich. 
@ Southeastern Michigan Tourist & Publicity Association 
1007 Stroh Building Detroit, Mich. 
@ UPPER PENINSULA DEVELOPMENT BUREAU | 
Marquette, Mich, 


grounds. Areas considered are in Sacra- | 
mento, San Joaquin, and Imperial Val- | 
leys. 


THE TROUT 
SEASON et 


7. al x i—\ 4. 
Do Rh 


var De Fi W : x one 
Re le ee 


The Wild Wind River 


HREE tributaries—the Big and Little 
White Salmon Rivers, and the Wind 
enter the Columbia River from the Wash- 
ington side just above Stevenson, Wash. 


~~ GEE ,WHO SAID THAT 
| WAS FUN? 


\ > 





| There are good ranch accommodations at 
| Carson. 


The surrounding country abounds with 


| streams and lakes containing different | 
| species of trout, while the Columbia itself 


has steelheads, cutthroats, salmon, and 
many big largemouth bass. The natives 
also have sport catching sturgeon. 

To tie into a Wind River cutthroat or 
steelhead gives you most exciting and un- 
forgettable fishing adventures. The 
stream is one of the wildest I ever have 
fished, and the steelheads are even wild- 
er.—John H. Teachout. 





Pennsylvania’s Best 


ETTLE CREEK, in Potter County, 

Pa., is the greatest trout stream in 
the state, in my opinion. It empties into 
the Susquehanna River near Renovo, in 
Clinton County, and from there on up is 
some of the finest trout water you could 
wish for. 

Next best is Kinzua Creek, in McKean 
County, not far from Kane. In this 
stream and its tributaries you can get 
some really beautiful brown trout. Live 
minnows for bait do the most business, 
but there is rare sport with flies in the 
evenings. 

The famous Penns Creek is bass water 
in its lower reaches, but above, in Centre 
County, it furnishes many miles of splen- 
did sport with brook, brown, and rainbow 
trout. It is accessible by railroad.—Val J. 
Reider. 





Michigan Trout and Bass 


HE Platte River, Benzie County, Mich., 

is a fine rainbow trout stream. Early 
in the season the river has lots of big fish. 
Honor, Mich., is a good headquarters and 
is on the railroad. You can walk to the 
river from your hotel 

For bass, either Port Austin or Harbor 
Beach, both in Huron County and ac- 
cessible by railroad, are good. There is 
good fishing there on days with an off- 
shore wind.—J. H. Austin. 


Lake Champlain Pike | 


ISHING the stretch of Lake Champlain 

from a spot a little south of Ticonder- 
oga to a few miles north of Crown Point 
always produces pike. The lake is quite 
narrow there, being from ‘*%% to a little 
less than 1 mile wide. This stretch is 
readily accessible, as the main line of the 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. from New York 
City to Montreal runs right along the 
lake shore at this point.—E. E. Schermer- 
horn. 
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The wily bass! 


With sufficient skill the 


small-mouth may be lured 


from beneath the lily pads 
and in his rush a skillful 
strike will hook him. 
That is not the end! 
There is more courage 
and fight packed in every 
ounce of him than almost 
any other fish. Before he is 
netted you will know it... 
Whether you are a bass 
enthusiast or just keen for 
any fishing, you will find 
either of our stores head- 


quarters for anglers, 


ABERCROMBIE 
6 Fircu co. 
MADISON AVE. AT 45TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N.¥. 
Von LENGERKE 

& €AnTOoINE 


9 NORTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 2, ELL: 
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@ By the sea is truly the place to 
relax and recreate yourself—and 
Nova Scotia, almost an island, has 
the sea on every side. You can sniff 
the salty tang as you motor along 
her smooth coastal roads... You 
can see marine views that artists 
come from afar to capture on their 
canvas. 


But there’s more than scenery 
here—with deep-sea fishing for the 
sporty pollock, the giant tuna and 
swordfish. Salmon and trout fishing, 
too. Plus fine bird shooting and 
forests that abound with deer. 


So when you come you may de- 
cide to own your own bungalow by 
the sea—or a fishing camp by some 
friendly lake. In the meantime let us 
help you plan your post-war vacation. 





Keltic Lodge, Cape Breton Island's 

famous tourist resort, will probably 

open this season. For booklet or 
reservations, address below. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


BUREAU of [INFORMATION 
Nc House « Halifax, Canada. . 




















WORLD‘S BEST KNIFE 


—————— 


HAND MADE AND HAND TEMPERED. 41.'' BLADE 
$8.00—61/,‘' BLADE $10.00. MONEY REFUNDED 
IMMEDIATELY IF NOT SATISFIED. 


EAGLE MFG. CO. sen anv 


San Antonio, Texas 


dinates & ishing — 
PRESERVES 


In the center of Michigan's finest deer, partridge 





nd small game hunting—trout, blackbass, muske- 
onge and pan fishing—30 miles east of Ludington, 
lich. If you love the outdoors you want a Preserve 
-a cabin on a lake or trout river. Buy land now 
hile available and build later. 2 acres to 2000 acres 
or Clubs. Valuable timber. You can raise Silver Fox 
nd Mink—raise beef cattle on larger acreages. 


Prices $8 and up per acre. Write for pamphlet. 


CARTIER ESTATE 
222 Murray Bldg. Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





ELK LAKE CAMPS 


Located on a private tract amid the higher 
Adirondack peaks, in a mountain setting 
unsurpassed in the east. Two private lakes, 
many streams. 


Ideal for the Fisherman and His Family 
An excellent base for hiking. A perfect 
spot for the summer vacationist who likes 
the out-of-doors. A paradise for the camera 
fan. Nature study group being organized 
month of July. Good food and accommoda- 
tions, pleasant people, wholesome surround- 
ings. Bus and train service available. 


C. D. DAVIS, Blue Ridge, Essex Co., N. Y. 














(ANOE- CRUISING OUTFITS RENTED 
ms ONLAKE GEORGE. 


CAMP ON STATE OWNED 
ISLANDS, FREE. 
Complete outfits rented, consisting 
of canoe, tent, cots, kitchen uten- 
sils, axe, grate, etc., enough for 
a party of two—$35. for two weeks 

for f og” 










Sen 


Bolton Landing on 








Lake George, N.Y. 





CRAIG-WALKER CO. 


ARIZONA 


Comfortable Modern Ranch 


$28 each per week double; $35 single. Hunting 
rate $8 per day. Follow crack hound pack after 
lion on real saddle mules. Bear, elk, deer and tur- 
key in season. Enjoy ideal climate 


Spring Creek Ranch, P. 0. Box 456, Cottonwood, Arizona 


ANTELOPE— 


You'll see hundreds of pronghorns here in Wyo 
ming. And get one sure, if you can hit at from 50 














Sure as 
shootin’ 


to 150 yds. Summer season June 24 to July 8. My 
low charge of $60 covers all but permit. Includes 
comfortable cabins, hot & cold showers, swell 
food, daily transportation to world’s best ante 


lope grounds. Wonderful scenery and all around 
good time. Write for interesting details. 


OSTO V. HEATH, 901 W. Yellowstone, Casper, Wyoming 


y > vy ‘ y 
WOLF POINT LODGE 
—ON THE CANADIAN BORDER— 
LAKE TROUT, WALL-EYVED PIKE, 
GREAT NORTHERN PIKE. BASS, 
DEER. MOOSE, BEAR, DUCKS 
Main cabins, meals 
boats, folder 

Mr. & Mrs. 
CRANE LAKE, 


Lodge log 
motors, guides 


Kenneth 


housekeeping 
Write for 


Bower, Owners 
MINNESOTA 


ttt ltt ttt 


VACATION IN WISCONSIN‘S 


| HAYWARD LAKES 


“TOPS” FOR FISHING 
Write For Lake Map Folder D 
HAYWARD WIS. LAKES RESORT ASSN. 


OZARK LANDS 


For All Purposes 
For Your Pleasure and Profit 


‘rom $5°° Per Acre 


from 
Also Actual River Frontages 
SEND FOR FREE LIST AND LITERATURE 


HUBBARD 
424-0 Minnesota Ave. Kansas City 4, Kansas 


LOW 


HOMESITES 5300 12. 
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and 
Upwards 


In California's loveliest Garden Spot, on wooded 
shores of beautiful Morro Bay. San Luis Obispo 
County. Enjoy future independence with excellent 
soil, soft water, wonderful fishing. hunting, boating 


bathing, etc. Grow fruits, vegetables, poultry. Perfect 
temperate climate. Congenial community. Finest in- 
vestment. Free literature. Richard Otto, Dept. B, 


6560 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, California. 


EUN for all the family 
ona MINNESOTA 


“STAY PUT” 
VACATION 



























ayy 


[SAVE YOUR RED POINTS _] 


- 








Write your own ticket for rest- 
ful recreation in Minnesota this 
all 


the family, health and renewed 


summer. There is fun for 


energy. Hay fever sufferers will 
find relief in Minnesota’s North- 


woods country. Try a famous 


Minnesota “Stay Put’ vacation, 


this way you will save vital 


transportation. 


u today. Let us help you select 

iati spot. tsk for the neu 
f llu ed Minnesota Official 
Guide.’ iddress Dept. L-7 Minne- 
sota Tourist Bureau, State Capitol, 


St. Paul, Minnesota. 


MINNESOTA 


LAND OF 10,000 LAKES 
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BAUSCH & LOMB 


Y Brighter, sharper image — 
from amazingly increased light 
transmission due to Balcote 
hard coating of lens and prism 









Vv Completely waterproof—can be immersed in sea 


water without harm. 


Vv New lens cement—stands extreme heat or cold. 
Vw New plastic cover—Vinylite, withstands sunlight, 


clings tighter to metal. 


\Y New prism mounting—for positive permanent 


alignment. 


Ww Plastic carrying case— inhibits fungus growth, 


long wearing. 


Plus Bausch & Lomb balanced design for ease of manipulation. 


These advantages will be available 
on postwar binoculars for 
ciutlian use. 


——— 


NAVY MEN DEPEND ON PRECISION 
BINOCULARS... Guarding the lives of 
hundreds of men, 





these advance lookouts 
rely on the superior performance of high 
quality binoculars. They know that a far- 
away object on the horizon can be quickly 
identified with these powerful glasses. The 
name Bausch & Lomb has long stood for 
The 


binocular today is Bausch & Lomb. 


BAUSCH & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO., ROCHESTER 2,N.Y. 


such optical precision. world’s finest 


1S DESIGNER AND PRODUCER OF BINOCULARS, SPOTTING 


SCOPES, RAY-BAN SUN GLASSES AND A COMPLETE LINE OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 








Toke frozen foods to camp or| 
» summer cottage. Steaks, Fruits} 
‘\ ' | 
and vegetables. Keep them up| 
| 


lays. Bring heme fish 


and gome in perfect shape 
Heavy duck rk filled 
6 ond 5 in insulation top} 
ond bottom. Weight 28 Ibs.| 
Holds 40] 


It to take abuse 


acket, co 


hes 


Golvonized interior 
1b meot. Bu 
Mail 





10-DAY 


Money Back 





order now 


JEWETT ASSOCIATES 


9 LETCHWORTH ST.. BUFFALO, 13, N.Y. 


Gvueorontee 


ARCTIC HAMPER 




















Watch Crystals You CANT BREAK 







PROTECT YOUR WATCH 
A watch with a broken crystal is use- 
less. Go to any jeweler—ask for a G-S 
FLEXO CRYSTAL 100% BREAK- 
PROOF. Can be fitted while you wait. 
Any size. Any shape. Guaranteed. 
GERMANOW-SIMON MACH. CO. Rochester, N.Y. 










FRENCH RIVER 


BASS—MUSKELLUNGE—PICKEREL (WALL 
EYE) GREAT NORTHERN PIKE 


SAND BEACH LODGE 



















modern and fully equipped fishing and h 
tc dge—American Plan—Main Lodge and Bungak 
Restricted Clientele—Recreational Facilities ~ 
9 Hole Golf Course (2515 Yards). Exceller Train § 
ice With Sleeper Accommodation! Open May 15 
Pickerel and Pike. Write or Wire 


Allan Sheppard & Son 


Bigwood P. O., Northern Ontario, Canada 





Bass, Muskies, Wall-Eye, Northern Pik 7 


SAMOSET LODGE 


On the west arm of Lake Nipissing 
FISHING NOW AT ITS VERY BEST 
A camp secluded and quiet. 
by rail or auto. First class accommodation: 
at Lodge. Separate sleeping cottages. Mair 
Dining Hall. Guides, boats, motors and canoe 
available. For further information, Write 

MISS LILLIAN L. CAMERON 
MONETVILLE, Northern Ontario, CANADA 


ONAPING CAMP 


62 Miles N. W. of Sudbury, Ontario 
Moote—Deer—Bear—Aud Ducks 


Lake Trout—Brown Trout—G. N. Pike. 
Walleye and Bass Lakes nearby. 





Easily reachec 

















R iright tocamp—tTrainstation 7 mile Overn ightFf 

n ar accommodations from Toronto. Pleasant cat 

wit omfortable beds. Main dining room and I odge 

cellent food. Good boats and equipment. Write or W 

BOB SMITH, Mer. aS P. J. HOLSTEIN 
Onaping Camp . a <= 115 W. Frankfort St 

Benny, Ont., Ca = Columbus, Oh 





GOODWINS CAMP 


Enlarged accommodations make 
to take additional parties this 


ut possible 


season. 


Unspoiled virgin fishing off the be n trails! 
Lake Trout, N. Pike and Square-tall Trout, 
Game in great abundance ! x and a 
r f hours Northwest of Si r District 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks, Ruffed Grouse. 
Complete hunting and fishing e« pment 
Make reservations early Write r wire 
LAYTON GOODWIN, NICHOLSON, ONT.,CANADA 


LAKELAND LODGE 


Finest Fishing in Sudbury District 
Good connections by a cany. 

Good automobile road to Lake shin 
Black Bass, Lake Trout, Walleyes, Ne Pike, Trout. 
Exce ent meals and accomn 1odatior housekee 
I ottages fully equipped Out fitte for ideal canoe 

s Write for folders, ma nces 


ALPHONSE RIOUX, } rac et 


LAKELAND LODGE 


SKEAD P. O., ONTARIO, CANADA 
IG GAME HUNTING 
B G G. a 4 a . Beee 


In 





Northern Ontario’s Virgin Forests 
MOOSE DEER’ BLACK BEAR 
Reliable and Experienced Guides 
Write or Wire for I urther Particulars 
HAVERLUCK’ CAMPS 

T. Haverluck, Proprietor 
ONTARIO 





COLLINS CANADA 








“Off the Beaten Trail in the Canadian Wilderness’’ 


SIX POINT LODGE 
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Lake St. John 
District 
CLUB PANACHE 
200 sq. miles 


NORTHERN QUEBEC 


TRENCH & WINDIGO DIST. 
250 sq. miles 











The best camping-canoeing trir - 

combined with excellent speckled 5P¢e*!« Trout, Moose 
trout fly-fishing. Lake Trout. Very Vee Bear, Partridge, 
good for moose and bear and all Ducks, Geese, Comfort 





able cabins, 
guides, 


Competent 





real virgin country just opened. 
Something very special. 


References, descriptive folder on request. Write or Wire. 
4. Leonce Hamel & Son, Seapelatars 
es ROBERVAL, Province of Quebec, CANADA gous 
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Pollution in the Allegheny 


To the Editor OUR warning about 
Outdoor Life: the growing pollu- 

tion of streams is time- 
ly and interesting. In my opinion, all 
the existing laws are inadequate. 

If properly cleaned up, the Allegheny 
River, on which I live, would be one of 
the finest streams for brown trout and 
smallmouth bass in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. But, unfortunately, raw sew- 
age and refuse from a tannery are 
dumped into it barely 12 miles from its 
source. Then, 13 miles below, seepage 
from a hardwood chemical plant flows 
in, and when the water is low the stench 
is horrible. At points seven miles still 
farther downstream, and also near the 
Pennsylvania-New York state line, more 
raw sewage poisons the river, and oil 











seepage from a large refinery on a tribu- 
tary known as Potato Creek is a fre- 
quent menace. 

Despite all this pollution some fish 
manage to survive. How they do, I can’t 
imagine. Personally I think this stream 
could be a fishermen’s paradise. It flows 
through a beautiful section of Potter and 
McKean Counties and should be almost 
clean enough to drink. There has been 
much talk here of building a large dam 
near Kinzua, and you can bet that all the 
fishermen hereabouts are hoping that 
this, and the attendant cleaning up, will 
become a reality. 

More power to your fight against pol- 
lution!—Francis Greene, Roulette, Pa, 


Sold on’ M-1 Carbine 


To the Editor HE article on 
Outdoor Life: the M-1 carbine 

was the best thing 
of its kind I've ever read. It was es- 
pecially interesting to me because when 
we were first issued the weapon, in 1942 
at Camp Rucker, Ala., I was selected 
to instruct in its use. The result was that 
I became very familiar with the picce, 
and inordinately fond of it. We found 
it highly effective up to 500 yd. One of 
our cooks, Sgt. Finos French, of Ida, 
Ark., shot 192 with the M-1. and had al- 


ANY SPORTSMAN’S SUBJECT YOU’RE INTERESTED IN? 
WE PRINT AS MANY OF YOUR LETTERS AS WE CAN 


most never fired a gun in civilian life. 

My 21-day sick leave is nearly gone— 
and without getting in a bit of fishing! 
On the way back to my outfit, though, 
I’m going to have a couple of days’ sport 
at Lake Henshaw, Calif.—Sgt. Earl E. 
Ehrhardt, A. U. 8. 








Pheasants in Sunny South 


To the Editor HE item on pheas- 
Outdoor Life: ants in the South 

which appeared _ in 
OvutTpoor Lire was of special interest to 
me, as I have devoted many years to the 
conservation and propagation of game, 
and am particularly familiar with ring- 
necks. 

They have been reared in captivity 
here in Louisiana for a long period and 
do not seem to suffer from the heat or 
any other elements, even at midday in 
the hottest months. It is true that they 
like shade at such times, but the bunch 
that laid the most eggs hereabouts, last 
season, were exposed to the full sun for 
the entire summer. As to the other ele- 
ments, right now, as I write this letter, 
my brood stock of 120 ringnecks are 
squatting on the ground in a hard, cold, 
beating rain, although there is adequate 
shelter near by. 

I am familiar with Kansas, and sin- 
cerely believe that the summer heat is 
more severe there than in Louisiana; yet 
ringnecks have been propagated in 
Kansas and there is an open season on 
them there each year. 

Last August, the hottest month of the 
year, I released 92 pheasants to the 
wilds, and they have been doing fine. As 
far as winter is concerned, there is 
never a day down here when a ringneck 
cannot get all the vegetation, grain, and 
weed seeds that he wants. 

It may be that birds raised in a colder 
climate and released in the South cannot 
become acclimated; but in my experi- 
ence, if the proper methods are followed 
and the pheasants are planted where 
there is plenty of food, water, cover, and 
shade, they will get along almost any- 
where. My goal is 2,000 hens for libera- 
tion in 1945.—H. C. Bryant, Shreveport, 
La. 
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Burned Lands Ruin Sport 


To the Editor LORIDA is becom- 
Outdoor Life: ing more and more 
important as a Cattle 
state each year. Of course that fact itself 
is not a matter for complaint. But what 
does bother me is that every year huge 
tracts of pasture and other lands ars 
burned over to encourage the early 
growth of new spring grass; and this 
ruins millions of acres of fine hunting 
country by destroying food and cover. 
Sportsmen are not the only ones af- 
fected by this practice—the state itseif 
is a loser. Most of the land in question 
I understand, is leased from the state for 
pasture. Since each fire destroys all new- 
growth timber, this would seem to repre- 
sent a substantial loss to the state. 
Burning over lands may be practical 
and profitable for the cattle owners and I 
know of no law that forbids it. But must 
they do this every year? At any rate, 
this growing threat to wildlife and sport 
should be given some publicity because 
many people do not realize how serious it 
is.—Harold Wood, Wildwood, Fla. 


From a Boy Hunter 


To the Editor ONCERNING 
Outdoor Life: ‘*‘Careless Boy 

Hunters,” the title of a 
letter which appeared recently in Out- 
poor Lire, I agree that hunting accidents 
must be stopped. But why blame the 
large percentage of such accidents on 
boys 

Many a shot has come in my direction 
from the guns of men who had long 
passed their 21st birthday, and my father 
was almost killed by a bullet from the 
rifle of an elderly man several seasons 
ago. There probably are many people 
who could tell you of scares they got by 
the actions of hunters who were under 
the influence of liquor. I think the writer 
of the letter put the blame too heavily on 
the wrong side. 

I am several months over 18 and I 
would not trade anything for the fun I 
have had while hunting with my dad. 
Another thing—I am sure that in this 
war many a sergeant has blessed fathers 
for teaching their sons how to use and 
take care of guns.—John R. Stephens, 
Roscoe, Calif. 
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First Count Ten? 


To the Editor EING a native Flori- 
Outdoor Life: dian who has done 
some mighty happy 
fishing in the backwaters of the With- 
lacoochee River, I read, with a critical 
eye, Dr. H. H. Lander’s account of bass 
fishing there with 10-in. shiners for bait 
I must say that Dr. and Mrs. Lander 
had phenomenal luck if they caught all 
their bass as they did their first two. As 
a matter of fact, it’s remarkable that 
they landed any largemouths at all. Al- 
most invariably the bait will be jerked 
out of the fish’s mouth if you strike on 
his first run. When taking a shiner, he 
grabs it in any convenient way and 
heads off with it. He then stops and 
turns the bait before swallowing it— 
and that is the time to strike.—Sgt. Ed- 
ward J. Ke fe J?v.,.4.U.8 
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Big Bores for Big Game 


Y HAT'’S off to the 

State of Washing- 
ton’s Department of 
Game for restricting the calibers of 
rifles used on deer and elk. If more 
states in the West would follow suit, 
more hunters would bring home big 
game instead of saying, “I hit him but 
I couldn’t find him!” 

Small-caliber rifles are all right for 
predators, but for big game let’s stick 
to the heavy calibers with more velocity 
and shocking power—and we will have 
less game dying a lingering death. 

My hunting companions and I already 
have started our own campaign against 
the use of small calibers on big game— 
by refusing to hunt with anybody who 
doesn’t shoot a rifle of .270 caliber or 
larger.—A. J. Peterson, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


lo the Editor 
Outdoor Life: 


To Blacken Fly Lines 


To the Editor ERE is a sugges- 
Outdoor Life: tion on how to 
make fly lines black, 

which one of your readers asked about. 
I learned this stunt from V. B. Gray, 
outdoor editor of one of our local papers. 
First dress the fly line with conven- 
tional dressing, then coat with powdered 
graphite. To do so, hold a small quantity 
in a piece of soft cloth in the palm of the 
hand, lay the line in the graphite, wrap 
the cloth around it, squeeze tightly— 
and draw the line through the graphite. 
The excess can be removed and the sur- 
face polished by pulling the line through 
a dry rag.—J. H. Lathe, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Conservation Instruction 


To the Editor HE letter you pub- 
Outdoor Life: lished from Sgt 
Hendrix suggesting 
conservation courses for service men, 
provides food for serious thought with 
regard to the education of the younger 
generation in general in sportsmanship. 
How many sportsmen’s organizations 
ire inviting young boys and girls to at- 
tend their meetings, encouraging them to 
take an interest in game and fish conser- 
vation, and actually helping them to be- 
come better sportsmen? After all, it is 
upon those youngsters that the future of 
our wildlife and our sport depends. 

Let’s teach the young people the proper 
care and handling of firearms—teach 
them in our clubs and in our schools. 
Every hunting accident is avoidable and 
‘ould virtually be eliminated if we pur- 
sued the right sort of educational cam- 
paign among the youth of America. I’m 
sure they would take pride in learning.— 
Harvey C. Elliott, Hamilton, Mont. 


Old Deer's Retreat 


To the Editor HILE employed 
Outdoor Life: in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, Cali- 


fornia, a few summers ago, a friend and 
[ had an experience which bears on the 
subject of “Where Do They Die?” 

In our leisure time we used to go fish- 


ing on the Tuolome River. Its deep 
canyon has a floor about one half to 
three quarters of a mile wide, and the 
stream, winding like an “S,” has formed 
numerous peaceful and sheltered mead- 
ows along whose shores we liked to do 
our fishing. 

One day we stumbled upon the carcass 
of a large doe which appeared to have 
died two or three weeks previously. Hav- 
ing often discussed that article you pub- 
lished on the mystery of where animals 
go to die, we were keenly interested in 
trying to determine the cause of the 
deer’s death. 

First, of course, we looked for a bullet 
wound, although Yosemite is a game re- 
serve and firearms are barred. Our ex- 
amination revealed no evidence that the 
animal had been shot. She could not 
have starved to death for there was an 
abundance of grass and browse. Nor 
could she have fallen «f the cliff, be- 
cause the carcass was ‘aore than 100 
yards from its base. Could she have 
frozen the previous winter? No—she 
would have decayed sooner. Poisoned? 
Possibly, but not probably. And there 
were no visible marks to indicate an at- 
tack by a predator, of which, incidental- 
ly, there are few in that region. The 
meadow is well-sheltered, and there is 
little for a deer to fear. 





Flying Tips Wanted 
| 








To the Editor OUR recent arti- 
Outdoor Life: ole, ‘Trouble 

Ahead for Sports- 
men Flyers,” put my dreams into 
words. I had considerable flying ex- 
perience several winters ago, hopping 
around the waters of Florida in a 
small seaplane, and I fell in love with 
the sport 

Naturally, I hope to resume flying 
after the war, and to have a little ship 
for transportation to and from my fa- 
vorite fishing and hunting grounds 
It would save so much time, and 
make the week-ends longer, provided, 
of course, the hazards could be elim- 
inated. 

3ut first, people like me need more 
first-hand information and sound ad- 
vice from men who know of the diffi 
culties encountered on plane trips 
into the wilderness and how to cope 
with them. Some of my friends have 
flown into the wilds of Maine, and I 
have sat spellbound listening to their 
stories of battles with the elements. I 
can appreciate these tales because I 
have been in mighty tough 
spots myself. 

Give us some more articles like 
that one. Also, let us have some tips 
on the care of small planes, and in- 
structions about building docks and 
hangars for them. Some of us do have 
that old pioneer spirit, you know, and 
if there’s trouble ahead we're bound 
to fly right into it—unless experi- 


some 


enced sportsmen-flyers help us to 
avoid it.—John Littlefield, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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There seemed to be ovly one answer 
old age had finally overtaken her, and 
she had sought refuge and sleep in a 
place that meant peace and security. 
Pvt. George Lang, A. U. 8S. 





Scoop ‘em in Gracefully 


To the Editor HY, according to 
Outdoor Life: all pictures show- 
ing the netting of 
trout, do fishermen think the same tech 
nique used in netting grasshoppers and 
butterflies should be followed? 
Invariably the anglers are shown bent 
away over, strenuously reaching down 
stream and trying frantically to dip the 
fish up. I'd like to see them try this 01 
the wild trout of our Western stream. 
How much more certain and graceful it 
is to lead the fish upstream and then let 
him drift down easily into the net. 
Undoubtedly many do this, but never 
in the pictures you show! Why not? 
Howard Vandin, Portland, Oreg. 


To the Edito ee MERCIAL 
filvine’s my job 
having done it for 
several years in the States. and now 
here in Alaska. I agree with the au- 
thor of “Trouble Ahead for Sports 
men Flyers,” except that he doesn’t 
carry it far enough or mvke it strong 
enough. I have been flying bush, as 
they call it, for some time, and I be- 
lieve that the only way the average 
fellow will learn about weather in 
mountainous country is to get in a 
jam or two—that is, if he’s as bull 
headed as I am 

The sad thing about it is that pilots 
don't always get out so easily as those 
mentioned in the article. I could tell 
of the hours and days that have been 
spent and will be spent looking for 
pilots that were so eager to get there 
that they just had to get through de- 
spite bad weather. 

And while I'm at it I might men- 
tion those who find after landing that 
a lake is too small to take off from, 
or the trees and hills too high for the 
plane to clear. There will be a lot of 
fine little planes spread around the 
tree tops because the owners just 
guessed or hoped that they could get 
out O.K. A lot of pilots say that they 
can get out of any place in which 
they can land decently; but it’s re- 
markable how much higher trees and 
hills look from below than from 
ibove! 

Something must be done to keep | 
just anyone with a plane out of | 
places where he doesn't belong. But 
if and when the problem is solved a 
wonderful new field will open up for 
sportsmen. For there are plenty of 
lakes up here that produce big fish 
and record catches, and only the air- 
plane will make them accessible to 
the average man.—E. F. Coulter, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 
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“T am a fishwife! 


“Or so it seems after being married 
nineteen years to a fishin’ fool—and 
three outboard motors. When [ prom- 
ised at the altar to take ‘for better or 
worse’ I didn’t know then that three 


motors were included in the bargain! 


“For the first six or seven years of 
our married life, bottles, babies and 
bass all ran together and I admit I was 
jealous of my husband’s other loves 


his three Johnson outboard motors. 


“About the time our sons shifted 


from diapers to training panties, Father 


Kee 


Qi 
. 


(OH NSON 








SHIP, 
CAPTAIN 
AND 
CREW 


insisted that fishing should become a 


family affair, so our sons were literally 


brought up in the wet end of a boat. 


“Our sons have grown up with Sea- 
Horses. And learned from them. A 
lot of water has gone under the pro- 
pellers since baby hands were too 
unsure to hold the steering handle— 
until now when they completely dis- 


mantle and re-assemble the motors. 


“From our Sea-Horses they have 
learned care and love of machinery. 
Also that responsibility attends privi- 
lege. They know that self-reliance is 
based upon knowledge and 
that timidity and non-per- 
formance are due to igno- 
rance or carelessness or both. 
Mother Nature, capably as- 
sisted by Johnson, has taught 


them that which is under- 
y stood, whether tide, man or 


FOR DEPENDABILITY 





motor, need not be feared. 





Because we specialize in fine out- 
board motors, it is our privilege to 
serve the most ardent (and the most 
critical) boating and fishing enthu- 
siasts. These people know equip- 
ment. They write freely when they 
are pleased—or displeased—and our 
daily work is pleasantly spiced with 
such letters as the one printed here 
in condensed form. The complete 
letter, with illustrations, has been 
made up into a booklet. A copy is 
yours for the asking. The booklet 
includes pictures and descriptions 
of Sea-Horse outboard motors. 
JOHNSON MOTORS, Waukegan, III. 











In fact, if I feel any jealousy now 
towards outboards, it is because | 
think they may have taught more 
worthwhile and lasting lessons than 
I have! 

“So this is just a “fan-mail’ letter of 
appreciation which shows a ‘fishwife’s’ 
change of heart. And I enclose one of 
my favorite pictures of our younger 
son, Bob, which I call, ‘Ship, Captain 
and Crew.’ It is typical, for all through 
the warp and woof of our family life 


is woven our Johnson motors.” 
Sincerely, 


MRS. WILLIAM BELL COOK 
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STEELHEA 


on thee 
RUN 
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RAY CHAPIN 





HE TOWN of Garberville, California, is just 
about 100 years old and it deserves a niche in 
the marble halls of fishing fame. Near Gar- 
berville, under the world’s tallest trees, lie the 
Eel River’s most famous steelhead pools—-famous 
because of the Eel’s midwinter steelhead runs. 

In January and February, big hungry steelheads 
crowd into those pools as they drive upstream to 
spawn. By big, I mean they average eight to twelve 
pounds. By hungry, I mean they take bait into 
their mouths, though authorities say steelheads 
don’t actually feed on spawning runs. 

Up the Eel they come, fighting their way through 
many riffies between those redwood-shadowed pools 

the Redway, the Y.M.C.A., the Sylvandale, the 
Spengler, Stephens Grove, Salmon Creek, and Wide 
Beach. Two miles above Garberville, employees of 
the Division of Fish and Game count them as they 
come leaping up a fish ladder. There are days 
when from 800 to 1,200 steelheads make the climb. 

And it’s thinking of those steely-hued seagoing 
trout that causes a feverish winter malady my 
friend Stony calls ‘“‘steelheaditis.”’ 

Nothing else could have put Stony and me and 
our fishing tackle into a bus heading north from 
San Francisco over the famous Redwood Highway— in early 
January! It was my second trip to the Eel, but just the 
latest of many for Stony. 

After rolling through miles of green farming land and 
chicken ranches we hit the Big Trees about 180 miles north 
of the Golden Gate. Abruptly the character of the land 
changed. Through the bus windows we saw an occasional 
redwood grove silhouetted against the hazy afternoon sky. 
Then we'd plunge into a canyon—a cool, dark canyon cut 
through stands of giant redwoods. Out in the open again, 
we could see big snowballs of fog rolling over the hilltops. 

Then we were over another hump and heading downgrade, 
and far down in a canyon—so far down that it looked like 
a strip of Christmas tinsel—we saw a stream. 

“That’s the South Fork of the Eel,” Stony said. He 
polished the window with his sleeve and we both stared 
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The author, with his 
biggest (14'/2 pounds) 
and his last—caught 
where California red- 
woods, tallest trees 
in the world, flank 
the banks of the Eel 


“Can’t tell whether it’s muddy from the rain,” he 
added. Then he pointed hastily. ‘‘There’s a fisherman. At 
least, it can’t be too muddy!” 

The bus made occasional stops at little towns. The driver 
called the passengers who got aboard by their first names. 
He’d see people coming and wait for them. 

“Not much like the city,’’ Stony observed. “It always seems 
like coming back to your old home town, to be coming back 
to Garberville.” 

At last we saw the town we were headed for—a few white 
houses in 2 loop of the Eel River. There’s sixty miles of river 
running northwesterly from Garberville to the Pacific Coast, 
most of it good fishing water. In the old days Garberville had 
trading posts where packers outfitted pack trains hauling 
tanbark to the coast. Now Garberville is a town of 500 and 
its business is cattle, fishermen, and tourists who come to see 
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the giants of the redwood country. 

The bus pulled in at the station, 
which is Paul Todd's general store. We 
saw Mrs. Todd and shook hands with 
her. “Where's Paul?” Stony asked. 

“He's gone fishing. Where's your 
baggage?” 

“Right here on the bus,” I said. But 
the bus driver, after prowling through 
a batch of luggage, shook his head. 
“No soap,” he said. “Your baggage 
isn't aboard.” 


ND it wasn’t, either. That left me 
without fishing clothes, but for- 
tunately both Stony and I had carried 
our tackle and Stony had shipped up 
his other duffel a week earlier. 

“We'll look up Chick Knox,” 
said. 

Mrs. Todd smiled. “No use. He's 
fishing with Paul.” 

Stony looked at the store next door 
and saw that it was closed. 

“They've gone fishing too,”” Mrs. Todd 
explained. “But when Paul got your 
phone message he arranged for your 
reservations at the Garberville Inn.” 

Toting the small bags we'd carried 
with us, and our rods—my two and 
Stony’s four—we ambled up the long 
block to the inn. There was a blaze in 
the big stone fireplace, but all the leath- 
er chairs were empty and there wasn't 
a soul in sight to bask in its warmth. 


Stony 
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“Where in heck is everybody?” Stony 
said. 

That brought a maid to the lobby. 
“Everybody’s fishing,’’ she reported, 
adding that the hotel was full. They 
did have reservations for us, though— 
connecting rooms with a bath, on the 
ground floor. Incidentally, winter steel- 
head fishing on the Eel is wet and cold, 
and you’re darned glad to have the 
steam heat when you get back. 

After supper we went into a huddle 
with Chick. Another bus had come in, 
he said, but my baggage wasn’t aboard. 
“You're going to need clothes that can 
take plenty of wet,” he added. “The 
barometer’s going down. We'll have 
rain—but I don’t think it’ll rain hard.” 


HICK looked me over and said 
something to the effect that peo- 
ple built like a moose can’t expect per- 
fect fit. My worst problem, I knew, 
would be boots. My feet, years ago, 
were dubbed the U.S.S. Saratoga and 
the U.S.S. Lexington. But by leaving 
off the extra socks, I managed to 
squeeze them into Stony’s boots. Stony 
tried Chick’s boots, reporting a tight 
fit, but possible. Chick said he could 
wedge his feet into a pair he could bor- 
row from his son, who’d be in school 
tomorrow—tomorrow being Friday. 
“On Saturday, though,’’ Chick 
warned, “the boy goes fishing. Your 
baggage had bet- 
ter arrive tomor- 



















row!” 
The hotel pro- 
prietor lent me 


his raincoat. I 
bought a hat at 
Paul’s store, My 
Sunday pants 
would do for 
pants. And be- 
tween what Stony 


Stony (left) and Paul, who lives near 
the Eel and carries a mental chart of 
every pool. Below, Paul beaches a big one 
after a tussle lasting fully half an hour 


and Chick let me have and what I'd 
brought, I got together several layers 
of wool shirts, to be peeled off one at a 
time toward midday and put back on 
as the afternoon turned chilly. 

Before daylight next morning, in a 
cold rain, Stony and Chick and I loaded 
into Chick’s big sedan and turned the 
heater on full blast. 


™ E’LL try the upper Redway 

Pool,” Chick said. ‘It’s only six 
miles from here.” In due time the car 
sloshed from the highway into an old 
logging road. We left the car there and 
followed the road under tall, dripping 
redwoods, treading on springy ground 
and hearing the murmur of the Eel— 
the sweetest song you ever listened to. 
The air was cold, damp, and spicy with 
the smell of the woods. 

“Right here is where we started to 
fish last year,”’ Chick said. ‘You fellows 
go to it and I'll start the fire.” 

The Eel came swinging hard against 
the west bank where we stood, the cur- 
rent driving from our right and curving 
away out of sight in the gray, misty 
rain and dark woods to our left. Now 
Stony is a salt-water tackle dealer with 
a fresh-water fishing hobby. He builds 
fresh-water rods for himself and his 
friends only. We chose our lightest out- 
fits and began assembling them. 

Chick soon had a fire crackling, with 
enough smoke to clear mosquitoes from 
the whole woods, except that there 
aren’t any mosquitoes, bugs, or gnats 
on the Eel at steelhead time. 

“These steelheads follow the chan- 
nel upstream,” Chick said. “The chan- 
nel swings close to this bank.” 

He broke out some fresh steelhead 
roe, wrapped thumb-size gobs of it in 
four-inch squares of malines (mil- 
liner’s netting), and tied each ball 
with a bit of red thread. 

“Hook through 
the soft part of the 
balls, so the point 
won't get buried in 
the tied end,” he ad- 
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vised. “You don’t need to worry about 
hiding the hook.”’ 

My rig included 100 yards of 121- 
pound-test pre-war Nylon on a plug- 
casting reel; on extremely fine and flex- 
ible 18-pound-test blue-steel wire lead- 
er; and a No. 2 hook, with long barb 
and sharp point. 


ERE’S how to rig up the way we 

did. Tie a loop six inches above 
the end of your line. Loop the leader 
into that, leaving the six-inch tail on 
the line. Then tie a pear-shape sinker 
to the tail with a square knot. The 
sinker should bob along the bottom, 
while the bait streams out just over 
the bottom. 

“Steelheads take the bait so gently,” 
Chick said, as we finished rigging, ‘‘that 
a novice misses a lot of fish by not rec- 
ognizing a hit.”’ 

The bank here was knee-high except 
for one spot where there was a yard or 
two of beach. To the left, brush dragged 
in the water. A few feet out, the cur- 
rent was very swift. Chick pointed to 
a leaf floating toward us. “Try to cast 
ten feet upstream from that leaf,” he 
said. “If you cast too far beyond, you'll 
be out of the main channel. If you fall 
too short, you'll hit snags from an old 
tree on the bottom.” 

Chick lives in this country summer 
and winter and spends half his time 
looking over these pools. I think he 
carries a mental chart of every one. So 
I tried to drop my hook on the spot 
Chick said. 
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Tuckered out? Not this steelhead! When he felt the sand he did his darndest to shake off Tony's hook 


He watched two or three casts. 
“You'll have to do better than that,” 
he jibed. 


“It’s been a year since I’ve done any 
of this,” I said. “Give me a chance!” 

We were working close together and 
getting in each other's way a bit. The 
water was roily but not bad. After 
twenty minutes Chick—it would be 
Chick—-got the first fish. 

We saw him jump out in midstream, 
a flash of white against greenish water. 
Eight pounds, Stony guessv After 
four leaps the steelhead tire down- 
stream twenty yards or so, theu across 
and upstream, then back to our side for 
a try at the brush. 

“You're a smart fish,’’ Chick said, 
“but you can’t go into that brush!” 

Chick worked him slowly to the side 
of the bank, dodging the brush and the 
swift current. And when he beached 
him—most steelhead fishermen prefer 
to beach their catch instead of gaffing 
or netting them—the fish didn’t have 
another flop left in him. 

Chick got the next one too. It was 
bigger and put on the same show, only 
more of it. 


EANTIME I'd had what | thought 
strike or two, 
snagged a couple of times, and lost one 


was a ind _ got 


leader and put on a new one. Then I 
thought I had another snag. «ut this 
snag wiggled. This steelhead was not 
very big, and I beached him without 
trouble. 

A few minutes later I got another 





Young Jimmy Knox prepares the bait— 
steelhead roe wrapped in fine netting 


fish 


You've got 
up and take your time!” 
I was glad I'd got the little one first, 
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Chick saw the jump and called, 


a big one. Keep your rod 


on, for this steelhead put 

He did four clean jumps 
brush, 

Chick counseled. ‘‘Give 

to work out and maybe 
enough, the steelhead 
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GO GET HIM LITTLE POISON ! 


JACK 
O’CONNOR 


E WENT around 

a bend in the 

road and there 

in the glare of 
the headlights less than 100 
yards away stood a coyote. 
Joe, the guide, slammed on 
the brakes of the pick-up 
truck, Ken Niles handed me 
some .30/06 cartridges, and 
I poured out of the truck 
with his Model 70 Winches- 
ter to give that coyote the 
works. When I tried to pull back the 
bolt to insert a cartridge, though, the 
bolt handle hung up on the eyepiece of 
the Lyman Alaskan ’scope. I couldn’t 
get a cartridge into the rifle, so the 
coyote trotted off, and everything ended 
very dismally. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?” Ken de- 
manded. 

“Look!” I said, handing him his rifle. 

“Well, I'll be a lop-eared mule!” he 
said. (Or words to that effect.) 

There was Ken, right at the begin- 
ning of a hunt for antelope and elk, 
with his pet .30/06 on the fritz. He had 
carried it with him on the train, a care- 
less porter had tossed it around, and 
now the ‘scope and mount were bent 
down so far that the bolt of the rifle 
couldn't even be drawn all the way 
back. Both ‘scope tube and mount were 
made of aluminum-—and that was that! 
A couple of years before, with that 
same rifle in that same fine game state 
of Wyoming, Ken had shot an elk, a 
moose, and an antelope—all in three 
days of hunting. His luck had been 
good then. Now it looked bad, and the 
gloom in the front seat of that pick-up 
truck was so thick you could cut it. 

“I've got a spare .30/06 back at the 
ranch,” I told him. “You can use that.” 

“But I'm used to mine!” 

Ken Niles is a big-time radio an- 
nouncer who does his stuff on many of 
the air’s famous programs. Like other 
busy men he doesn’t have much time 
to indulge in his hobby of hunting; but 
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after negotiations with his sponsors, he 
had managed enough time off to hunt 
antelope with me and then go back into 
the Jackson Hole country, which I had 
just left, to try for an elk. 

The next day, after a good night’s 
sleep at the picturesque log ranch house 
of John Kirk, Wyoming sheep rancher, 
we went out with John to look over the 
antelope herds on the famous Red 
Desert about halfway between Lander 
and Rawlins. It was the day before the 
season was to open, so Ken took along 
my old .30/06, unloaded, to see how he 
liked it. He didn’t. Like most members 
of the generation who cut their teeth 
on that goofy little peep of the old 1903 
Springfield, I am a stock crawler. The 
fact that the Zeiss Zielklein ‘scope on 
my Springfield sporter was mounted 
ahead of the bolt did not bother me, 
but it drove Ken nuts. He couldn't get 
enough field of view to do any good. 

But did we see antelope! 


into a long valley between rolling 
sage-covered hills, and three bunches 
of about twenty each were in sight at 
once. In the sixty antelope there were 
four or five very respectable bucks. 
Things were looking up. 

We parked the truck, climbed a ridge, 
looked into the next valley, and found 
it literally alive with antelope—at least 
300, we judged. Between that time and 
noon we must have seen close to 1,000 
antelope—bucks, does, and fawns. 


W it TURNED off of a graded road 
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A strange country, that Red Desert. 
It is high, dry, windy, dusty, covered 
with a never-ending blanket of brittle 
gray sagebrush so thick in places a 
man cannot walk through it. Above the 
flats and rolling hills, little mountain 
ranges rise from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
They too are dry and dusty, but rising 
as they do from country that is more 
than a mile above sea level, these little 
ranges go up to around 9,000 feet. So 
they present what was to me an in- 
congruous spectacle high-altitude 
trees growing on rolling dusty ridges 
which looked much like some of the 
drier cattle country of my own Arizona. 

These same ridges support mule deer, 
right out there in antelope country, and 
at his ranch John Kirk showed me big 
gnarled sets of antlers, heavy of beam, 
many-pointed, and warty. 

While we were scouting that first 
day the wind blew a gale—and I mean 
a gale. A girl who works for an air- 
line, and who was staying at the ranch 
to hunt antelope, estimated that the 
wind was blowing all day at a rate of 
between forty and forty-five miles an 
hour. It was so strong that when we 
forgot to brace ourselves upon topping 
a ridge from a sheltered valley, we were 
literally blown off our feet. 

Ken had been gloomily looking 
through the ‘scope on my old Spring- 
field at antelope all day, shaking his 
head, and muttering, so that afternoon 
when we got back to the ranch late, we 
tried to see what we could do about 
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bending his ‘scope mount back into po- 
sition. It was no soap. The only remedy 
would be to remount it with an all- 
steel mount. Thereupon Ken tried a 
few shots with my .270—and made a 
group at 100 yards that could be cov- 
ered with a quarter. “Now there,” he 
said, “is the rifle I'd like to shoot my 
antelope with!” 


HE sun had not been up long the 

next morning when John Kirk, Joe, 
Ken, and I were bouncing in John’s 
truck up the valley where we had seen 
our first antelope the day before. We 
had hardly entered it when we saw 
about fifty animals streaming across it, 
headed over the low hills into the next 
valley. We piled out, I with the .270 
and Ken with my Springfield, and 
worked up the ridge, hoping to see a 
few stragglers from the herd. We were 
not quite on top when a very present- 
able buck came at full steam out of a 
little pocket in the hills and went tear- 
ing along at about 350 yards. 

I sat down, swung way ahead of him 
—and shot right in front of his nose. In- 
stantly I felt like a sap. The buck 
wasn’t any too good and the shot was 
a hard one. 

We held a council of war then. Ken 
and John said they would work up the 
valley, then cross into another where 
we had spotted some nice bucks the day 
before. Joe and I would see what the 
next valley held. 

So we did. The wind was howling-— 
and it was cold. In little sheltered 
pockets the sunshine was warm and 
pleasant, but up on the ridges it would 
freeze an Eskimo. I was glad for wool 
pants, wool shirt, and eiderdown jacket. 
All the antelope had been run out of 
the valley we crossed, but the moment 
our heads topped the ridge we hit pay 
dirt. There were antelope everywhere, 
but directly below us was a herd of 
about thirty-five with four mature 
bucks in it. Cautiously we backed up 
out of sight, then cut around a shoulder 
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of a hill so we could work closer. We 
finished our stalk on our bellies and 
cautiously poked our heads out from 
behind clumps of sage. 

Below us was the herd we had seen 
from the ridge. One of the bucks had 
a symmetrical, massive head with deep- 
ly incurved points—the makings of a 
very handsome trophy indeed. On the 
far side of the valley, however, was a 
lone buck stepping along as gingerly as 
if he were walking on eggshells, in that 
light, graceful way of the antelope. 

“His horns are longer than the ones 
on the big one with the herd,” Joe de- 
clared. 

The buck had evidently decided to 
join the big herd, because he headed di- 
rectly toward it and kept eyeing it as 
he floated along. I kept watching him 
with the glasses. His head was about 
two inches longer than that of the herd 
buck, but it was neither so massive nor 
so symmetrical. 

I turned to Joe. “I like the head on 
the first buck better. I think I'll take 
him.” 

“Suit yourself,” he said, “but keep 
your shirt on. Those antelope are a 
good 500 yards away. If we just lie low, 
I think they'll work closer.” 


HAD the .270 beside me resting on a 

clump of sagebrush and I kept watch- 
ing the buck, taking turns with my 8X 
glasses and the ’scope. The more I 
looked at him, the more convinced I 
was that Joe was wrong. The four- 
minute Lee dot in the ’scope didn't 
cover the antelope from the top of his 
shoulder to the bottom of his 
chest; I could see considerable 
antelope both above and below it. 
And that buck, I told myself, was 
only about 350 yards away. 

I took off my jacket, doubled 
it up, and laid it on a low clump 
of sage. Right there I had as per- 
fect a rest as one could ask for. 
The rifle was as steady as a rock. 
I didn’t see how I could miss a 
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jack rabbit at that distance and under 
those conditions—much less an ante- 
lope. 

“Hold your hat, Joe,” I said. “I’m 
going to knock that buck the minute he 
steps out from behind the doe.” 

It seemed to take forever, but finally 
the doe moved off, and there was my 
buck with the massive horns standing 
broadside. I held the dot just a trifle 
high, to allow for the bullet drop be- 
tween the 300 yards the rifle was 
sighted in for and the 350 yards I 
thought the range was. 


HEN the rifle cracked, Joe, who 

had glasses on the buck, yelled, 
“You got him—right behind the shoul- 
der, but too high. He'll go down, 
though!”’ We afterward found that the 
bullet had struck just where I'd held 
the dot, so evidently the buck wasn’t 
even 350 yards from the muzzle. 

At the shot, the herd tore out. My 
buck fell farther and farther behind, 
but when he was 400 yards or so away 
and still on his feet, I took another shot 
at him. As I had on the first buck, 
earlier that morning, I overled. That 
shot turned him, though. Now he was 
running directly away from me, wob- 
bling a bit but still navigating. I had 
had to run over the ridge to keep him in 
sight, and I was a bit winded when I 
sat down to stop him before he disap- 
peared. For a moment the cot in the 
‘scope wobbled around. Then it steadied 
and I laid the bottom edge of the dot 
right on the top of his rump. At the 

(Continued on page 76) 


















Niles and Kirk, stalking a buck 
antelope (left). You can al- 
most hear Niles say, “Shall | 
toke him?" Above, Niles with 
his second buck, shot through 
the heart at about 350 yards 
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IGHT had shut down when Ed 
Giebel, Porky Neucomb, and I 


drove up to the abandoned 
prospector’s cabin on lower 
Birch Creek in the Bear Paw Moun- 
tains of north-central Montana. There 


had been a few spatters of rain against 
the windshield as the car climbed up 
from the prairie country, and now a 
north wind with a feel of autumn in it 
sucked down the V of Birch Creek's 
valley, making it seem more like a deer- 
hunting trip than the season's last fling 
at trout. 

We swept out the pack-rat litter of 
sticks and pine needles, built a snapping 
good fire in the rusty cookstove, and 
fried flapjacks and bacon. There was 
still some rain now and then, and the 
wind that roared through the Douglas 
firs on the hillsides found its way 
through the chinks of the logs, making 
us thankful for our flannel shirts; but 


Porky, after inspecting the sky, re- 
ported that the cloud layer was open- 
ing up. 

“It will be a clear dawn," he pre- 
dicted. That made us feel better, for 
Porky, besides being one of central 


Montana's outstanding watchmakers, is 
also a weather prophet of distinction. 

We went to sleep with the murmur 
of Birch Creek drumming in our ears, 
and visions of brookies and rainbows 
rising to the late-season patterns. But 
next, morning, at what should have been 
dawn, there was another liquid sound 
not quite so attractive. It was the sound 
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These native trout 
were taken on No. 20 
flies. Note Porky's 
steel rod, which he 
prefers whenever he 
has much wilderness 
brush to contend with 


of rain in steady downpour. What luck' 

We put on our canvas coats and had 
a look at the creek. Ordinarily the 
Birch is clear as the glass of a camera 
lens, but the rain had put it high in its 
banks, and had muddied it until it re- 
sembled the tailings from a Chinese 
laundry. We tried our luck anyway, 
but it Was no use. The only catch was 
a four-inch brook trout which Porky 
threw back—and afterward that old 
dry-fly purist confessed he’d caught it 
on a fragment of cold pancake! 

An hour of this was enough. We went 
back to the cabin, shed our dripping 
coats, and devoted ourselves to stove 
and coffeepot, letting the rain hammer 
as it pleased. 

“That's the trouble with these streams 
low down in the mountains,” said 
Porky. “Now if this were Sawmill 
Creek it would be different. Rain makes 
no difference up there.” 

Ed and I both laughed at mention of 
Sawmill Creek. It doesn’t run enough 
water to wet your car tires where you 
cross it on the Havre road. 

“Listen to Porky the Primitive,’ I 
said. (We called him that because of 
his preference for an arm-breaking 
steel rod for the brushy going.) “A 
ten-inch trout couldn't wet his dorsal 


For Montana trout, Porky in- 
sists, a No. 20 fly is just 
the thing. Here are a 12 and 
a 20. Both are magnified, but 
the 20 still looks mighty tiny 


fin in Sawmill Creek, and you know it!” 

Porky, who was somewhat of a phi- 
losopher, especially on rainy days, pon- 
dered this while he poured more coffee 
“What is it about ignorance that makes 
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a man speak in a loud voice ?”’ he asked. 

I had no answer for that one, so he 
went on: 

“Any fisherman who lives in beaver 
country should know that he can’t tell 
the possibilities of a stream by its size 
where the road crosses it. Take Saw- 
mill, for example—you've both crossed 
it a hundred times without suspecting 
there were big beaver dams up above. 
Yet I’ve known about them for twenty 
years.” 

“And you’ve been keeping it a secret 
all this time?’ I asked. “You know 
beaver-dam fishing is my _ favorite 
weakness 

Porky shrugged. “I was being kind. 
You wouldn't have caught those Saw- 
mill trout anyway.” 

Now I’m not a master with a fly, as 
Porky the Primitive is, but I do have 
my moments. Naturally, I objected. 

» “All right,” said Porky, “let's recon- 
struct the scene. It’s a nice, clear morn- 
ing in mid-July. The sun has risen 
over Black Butte, but it still hasn’t 
touched the water. You're standing at 
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a beaver pool on Sawmill Creek. The 
pool is 100 feet long and thirty feet 
wide, but it’s only two or three feet 
deep. The trout are natives, from ten 
to fourteen inches. They’re breaking 
water. What do you do?” 

I was quick-trigger on that one. “I'd 
be there with a Ginger Quill. Number 
12. Since they’re natives, I'd want that 
quill to have a gold tag. I'd fish it dry 
on a twelve-foot Nylon leader tapering 
to 4X. I’d keep in the shadow, throw- 
ing curves around a bush if possible, 
and I'd make that quill touch the water 
as lightly as a bit of milkweed down.” 

Porky exhaled slowly. ‘Say, that 
was good! I liked the way that fly fell 
tc the water. ‘Lightly as a bit of milk- 
weed down.’ That was as good a cast 
as I’ve been in on in many a day. But 
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no fish not on 
that No. 12 quill.” 

Ed came to my 
defense. ‘‘I’ve 
seen Cush in ac- 
tion with that quill, and I can prac- 
tically hear his leader sing.” 

Porky shook his head. “It might sing 
on some waters, but it doesn't spell fish 
on Sawmill.” 

“Then I'll 
same tackle.” 

“No fish,’ said Porky. 

I tried other flies, my favorites, and 
some that weren't my favorites, but I 
couldn't get a strike. 

“You've tried fourteen different pat- 
terns now,” Porky finally reminded me. 
“That means it’s noon, and you're dis- 
couraged. So, being a man with no 
conscience, you try grasshoppers. But 
they won't do you any good either. Not 
with those Sawmill trout. They're edu- 
cated. You generally think a trout gets 
educated only when the entire member- 


change to a Coachman, 


ship of the Ki- 
wanis Club has 
fished over him 


for three or four 
seasons, but those 
Sawmill trout are 
different. They're 
the real wilder- 
ness article, true, 
but just the same 
every one of them 
has taken out his 
A.B. degree. 

‘T discovered 
them by accident 
when I was deer 


hunting back in 
the early ‘20's. 
Came crashing 
throug! the 
brush, and there 
they were a 
couple hundred 
native beauties 
lying in that clear 
water like under 
a pane of glass. 
Not big, maybe, 
none more'n two 
pounds; but the 


years have 
taught me some- 
thing about 


nsn- 


ing it’s more 
fun to catch a 
minnow on a 
spider web than 
it is to haul in a 
shark on a haw- 
ser. So I said, 


‘Come summer, 
it's me for these 
Sawmill 

‘30, &1 


natives!’ 
yng 
around the first 
of June I was on 


It's nearing twilight 
on Birch Creek, but 
Porky wants at least 
ene more fish to nose 
that tiny fly of his 


hand with my regular equipment—a 
four-pound gut leader and an assort- 
ment of dry flies. Twelves, mostly, and 
nothing smaller than a 14. That was 
my Gray Hackle and Coachman period, 
so I tried those first. Trout were rising 
all around me, but two was all I caught 
all day. 

“IT went home and did some thinking 
about it, and next Sunday I was back 
again with a fresh assortment of flies. 
I tried everything, wet and dry. ‘Still 
no luck. That went on for several Sun- 
days in a row. I wrote to a mail-order 
concern for a new hair creation that 
was supposed to be a killer, but those 
natives didn’t come close enough to 
sneer at it. Finally the missus got to 
complaining because I never brought 
home fish for dinner, so I gave up. 

“Next summer I happened into a 
drug store that was having a fire sale. 
Among the things offered was a carton 
of fishing tackle. It looked like odds 
and ends but I took it for two dollars, 
and when I got to rummaging, what 
did I turn up but a box of several dozen 
English dry flies tied to No. 20 hooks. 
Not much bigger than mosquitoes, but 
I took one look at them and thought of 
those Sawmill natives. 

“In those days before Nylon, a lead- 
er lighter than two-pounds-test was 
next thing to zero, in my opinion, but 
the livery man had an old white mare, 
so I dropped around and borrowed sev- 
eral strands from her tail. The hairs 
were three feet long and had a little 
taper at the end, so they were about 
what I was looking for. Horsehair has 
a tendency to split when tied, but if 
you're careful in putting on a figure- 
eight knot it can be done, and once tied 
it will hold more for its size than any 
leader I’ve ever seen. 

“Next Sunday I was back at those 
beaver dams on Sawmill. Got.there at 
dawn, the gray part of it, with the 
black still settled under the big timber. 
[I slid down a bank and waded through 
the wide, grassy shallows at the upper 
end of the biggest dam, going nice and 
easy, because fish in still water can feel 
the jar of a man walking, and this day 
I wasn't taking a chance. This brought 
me to a clump of bushes that screened 
me from the deep water where the big 
ones liked to lie. 

“IT could see the fish working under 
the bushes. Not jumping, just making 
jiggly little waves, like they do when 
they're taking things right up next to 
the surface without really breaking it. 
It was still dim, so I didn’t hurry. I 
didn’t want to get hung up on my first 
cast. So I stood there with a No. 20 
Gray Miller on my horsehair, waiting 
for the light to grow up over the pine 
tops. In ten or fifteen minutes it was 
light enough, and about that time one 


of those native beauties broke water 
right out in front of me. 
“T waited until the waves fanned out 


and the water became glassy again. 

Then I got out fifteen or eighteen feet 

f line and laid my Gray Miller, all 
atoms of it, a foot or two my 
(Continued on paye 56) 
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Man, what relief a change of shoes can give to weary dogs! 


P—=VEN MY WORST enemies admit 
that I am a good walker. It is 
one of the few things they are 

ew Unanimous about. They will tell 
you that I am an undistinguished shot, 
that I am addicted to sleeping in church, 
and that my language is not always as 
chaste as driven snow. Then they will 
all say in unison: “But how that moth- 
eaten old biped can walk!” 

And that is a source of considerable 
pride to a 45-year-old chap who has 
been a heart suspect for twenty years, 
and who is regarded as a third-rate in- 
vestment by all insurance companies. | 
do have a good pair of legs. Somewhat 
skinny and unromantic perhaps, but 
eminently practical. 

If I were not a good walker I would 
be in a sad way, because quail hunting 
is preéminently a walking business. Is 
there any other sort of hunting that re- 
quires So much of it? Just to keep you 
grouse and turkey hunters from gang- 
ing up on me, may I restate my case 
this way: I maintain that more people 
walk more miles while quail hunting 
than while hunting anything else 

Bobwhite, or Colinus virginiavus 
the Ph.D.’'s call him, is getting to be a 
pretty shady citizen. He has abandoned 
his open-field tactics and taken to all 
manner of ruses. The old boy has be- 
come a swindler and trickster of the 
first water, and a denizen of the deep 
tangled wildwood. If you want to find 
him, you must go where he is, not where 
he ought to be; and I lay that down as 
an unassailable fact. 

Now I confess that I hate to walk 
just for the sake:‘of walking. I can 
truthfully say that I never have taken 
a walk in my life. And I especially 
abominate city walking. Fifteen blocks 
of it would put me in the hospital. Yet 
I can return from a fifteen-mile bird 
hunt feeling fresher than a daisy. Maybe 
it’s the van Winkle in me. Old Rip was 
not lazy, you remember. Nobody who 
hunted and fished as indefatigably as he 
did could be called that. Rip just had an 
“insuperable aversion to all kinds of 
profitable labor.” 

At any rate, no one could walk as 
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much as I do with- 
out discovering a 
few things about 
walking. If you 
are a bird hunter you may have dis- 
covered them for yourself; but if you'll 
listen to me now I'll listen to you some 
other time-——and right patiently, too. 

Let’s start with the very foundation 
of good walking, and of course I mean 
the feet. That’s the part we do our 
walking with, the part subjected to the 
most punishment during a long, arduous 
hike. Watch your feet, brother, if you 
expect to return from an all-day hunt 
full of the old vim and vigor! 

A prudent hunter always takes an 
extra pair of shoes and breeches, and 
a change of socks. Bird hunting nowa- 
days will take a fellow into the darned- 
est places. In spite of all the assurances 
he has given his doting spouse, he is 
liable to have wet feet when he starts 
homeward. 

Now you may hunt in wet shoes and 
clothing, and suffer no ill effects as lony 
you keep walking. I have yet to 
eatch cold or suffer any discomfort 
from hunting while wet, even after 
wading knee-deep through the inundat- 
ed bays of the Carolina low country. 
Yes, it’s all right so long as you keep 
moving. But when you stop walking and 
dawdle about, or get into a car with feet 
and clothing wet, you are philandering 
with danger. You are sending an 
R.S.V.P. invitation to colds, pleurisy, 
pneumonia, and various other miseries 
that will make 
you sorry you 
didn't have better 
sense. 

Invariably I 
have paid the 
piper when com- 
pelled to keep wet 
clothing on after 
the hunt. Haven’t 
you had the same 
experience, or are 
you one of those 
shaggy-chested, 
red-corpuscled 
birds who can 
take it--for a 
while? As for me, 
maybe I’m just 
not rugged. Or 
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BUEN ! 


maybe experience has knocked a little 
sense into my noggin. Anyway, I al- 
ways have the proper accessories in my 
car or at my return point, and I change 
into them immediately when I quit 
walking. I'd hate like the dickens to be 
laid up for a week in the bird season! 

Whether your feet are wet or not, a 
change of shoes can be extremely rest- 
ful. On an all-day hunt I start with 
boots and woolen socks. I am feeling 
more or less vigorous in the forenoon 
and can stand the gaff. But around 
noon I change to lighter equipment if 
possible, replacing the boots with well- 
worn shoes, or even a friendly pair of 
low shoes and light canvas leggings. 

Such a change tends to offset fatigue. 
Regardless of how much I’ve walked, 
the lighter equipment makes me feel 
like a barefoot boy in the spring, when 
he doffs his “prison cells of pride,” as 
Whittier called them. 

No two pairs of shoes fit alike. That 
fresh pair you put on around noon will 
fit you in different places. Your foot 
appreciates the change instantly. 
Changing shoes redistributes the stress- 
es and strains, and often prevents a 
horny induration of the epidermis, 
which is what my dictionary calls a 
blister. I'm not podiatrist enough to ex- 
plain just how such a change helps, but 
I know it does. I imagine it is com- 
parable to the pleasure a woman de- 
rives from doffing her party girdle when 
she gets home. But now I’m getting on 
alien ground, so let’s skip it. 


Rip van Winkle wasn't 
lazy—he walked miles to 
go fishing and hunting 
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Do your tootsies yell for help when the hiking 


gets long and tough? Take these hot tips from 


a fellow who found out about them the hard way 


If you haven't an extra pair of shoes, 
even a change of socks will be a big 
help. You will wonder how such a little 
change can make so much difference in 
walking comfort. Have you ever tried 
this recipe for jaded feet—just a change 
to fresh socks? 

Several years ago, in the course of a 
long, hard hunt, a new boot began to 
rub my heel. The hunting was good, 
and at first I was hardly aware of dis- 
comfort. You can stand a lot of pain 
when you are having a good time. Be- 
sides, I didn’t have an emergency pair 
of shoes in the car, and there was little 
I could do about it. That night when I 
removed the boet a strip of skin came 
off with it. The net result was an infec- 
tion that kept me from hunting for two 
weeks. 

Had I been : “le to change shoes, the 
trouble might have been averted. But 
from that blistered heel I did derive a 
scrap of wisdom: never, never embark 
on a long hunt in a pair of boots or 
shoes that have not been thoroughly 
broken in. How many of you bird 
hunters can verify this? 

A hunting companion had a similar 
experience with a protruding nail in his 
boot. Having no extra footgear in his 
car, and no means of removing the nail, 
he kept limping and cussing. A dis- 
abling infection resulted. 

Have you ever waxed blasphemous 
over a nagging nail that was too bad 
to let you walk with comfort, and not 
bad enough to make you take the boot 
off and do something about it? You just 
cuss the thing—and keep  hobbling. 
Strong characters have been known to 
tolerate such torture the livelong day. 

In dry weather, when you are reason- 
ably certain of not encountering water, 
an excellent equipment is a pair of flex- 
ible low shoes or other friendly old 
shoes, and light leggings. Thus out- 
fitted, you really can stride along. But 
to prevent slipping, any hunting shoe 
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or boot should have 
a rubber or a com- 
position sole, or else 
short While 
hunting in new 
leather soles, I once 
slipped down a bank 
covered with pine 
straw—slipped so 
hard I broke my 
specs and jarred my 
very ancestors. Now 
if I'm using leather 
bottoms I screw three or 
golf cleats into them. 

Such a nonskid surface gives me con 
fidence in climbing hills, walking over 
ice-coated ground, and jumping ditches 
In ditch jumping, you must jump with 
a will, and he who hesitates is lost. It 
is not a matter to be undertaken half- 
heartedly. Cleats are also a great help 
in preventing fatigue. Try them some 
time. But if your wife gives you Hail 
Columbia for treading on her floors, 
don’t try to involve me as an accessory 
before the fact! Cleats, though, aren't 
the only solution. There are nonskid 
soles and other devices. Maybe you 
have hit upon one that has proved most 
satisfactory. 

If something goes haywire with your 
feet, whatever it is and wherever you 
are, stop instantly and correct it. Other- 
wise it will surely lead to trouble 
probably before the day is over. Some 
time ago, while ten miles from my car, 
I became aware of the fact that my 


cleats. 


short 


four 


boots were too short, that my toes 
were painfully cramped. Now, a too- 
short shoe is an abomination. I took 
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Take extra socks, shoes, breeches—they'll make you a new manl 


my boots off and tried to stretch them, 
but couldn't. Walking became more 
and more painful and I soon was limp- 
ing on both feet, which is twice as bad 
as limping on one. I had paid ten 
bucks of school-teacher money for 
those boots, but ten miles was ten miles. 
Besides, I had planned to hunt all the 
following week, and wanted to risk no 
disablement. So I decided to operate! 

First, I considered ripping out the 
toes. No, I reflected, that would let the 
briers and thorns in, and mayhap invite 
a sliver to jab into my exposed foot. 
So I sat down and methodically cut a 
hole in the back of each boot—-so that 
my heels could protrude. When I put 
the boots on again, there was a great 
and gladsome difference! 

How sweetly unconscious walking 
can be when everything fits! What 
agonizing exertion when you are tor- 
mented by pinching footwear! And 
what can give a poor mortal such bliss- 
ful relief as easing off a pestering 
shoe? Ever take yours off in church, 
or at a movie? Ah-h-h! How grateful 

Continued on paye 81) 


What this could do 
for tortured feet! 
But such luxury isn't 
part of quail hunting 
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HAT KIND of hunting gives 

you the most real sport for 

the time and effort it calls 

for? Put that question to 
sportsmen in various sections of the 
country, and you’re likely to get a wide 
variety of answers. Here’s the reply 
you'd get from me: The top thrill in 
hunting is to trick a wary old white- 
tail deer into approaching within range 
by making him think he’s going to get 
into a fight! 

I'll grant you that not many hunters 
ever have heard of the method I’m go- 
ing to describe, and the number who 
have tried it is even less. Calling up a 
buck by rattling a pair of antlers to- 
gether, in imitation of the noise made 
by a pair of scrapping bucks, is not a 
widely practiced form of deer hunting, 
but it’s the most exciting sport you 
could ask for. It has its dangerous side, 
too, because the buck that answers 
such a call is spoiling for a fight-——with 
a sleek doe as the prize—-and he may 
wade right in without pausing to study 
the situation. 

So maybe you'd like to learn more 
about calling a buck to the horns, as it 
is termed by those in the know. Before 
I pass along what my own expérience 
has taught me, though, I should men- 
tion this: In Texas), where I do my hunt- 
ing, the law forbids deer calling by 
means of call pipes, reeds, whistles, de- 
coys, or any other device, natural or 
mechanical*—except by rattling deer 
horns. Now, let’s see how it’s done. 

One cool, moonlit December night 
some years ago, a friend and I were sit- 
ting beside a camp fire, talking about 
what most deer hunters talk about in 
deer season—big bucks. This was my 
friend's first deer hunt in the vast brush 
country of southern Texas, and I was 
eager to have him get a shot at a big 
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buck. With this in mind I proceeded to 
outline a plan for the next day. 

The rutting season was well under 
way, and I knew the big deer would 
occasionally move out of the thickets in 
the morning and late afternoon, so I 
thought I might be able to call one up. 

My friend was openly skeptical, how- 
ever, when I told him I proposed to lure 
a big buck within gun range by rattling 
a pair of antlers. He remarked em- 
phatically that he had killed some large 
deer from stands and lookouts and had 
the greatest confidence in that particu- 
lar manner of hunting. 

I interpreted his attitude as a chal- 
lenge, and quickly accepted it. I never 
had attempted to call a deer up in the 
moonlight. However, I saw no reason 
why it couldn’t be done, and I deter- 
mined to try my luck before the night 
was out. The most I hoped for was to 
get a glimpse of a deer, because in that 
light it was impossible to draw an ac- 
curate bead on any object, even at close 
range. 

That afternoon I had noticed an open 
cactus-pear flat a few hundreds yards 
below our camp site. It was bordered 
on its far side by heavy brush and mes- 
quite. Equipped with a set 
of antlers, two rifles, and a 
flashlight, my friend and T, 
accompanied also by our 
Negro cook, Sam, now made 
our way down this flat. We 
stopped at a small clump of 
bushes about twenty feet 
from the heavier growth. I 
motioned to my companions 
to keep behind me, and 
started rattling the horns. 
The humid air carried the 


weird clashing sound far 
into the solitude. 

It couldn’t have been N a 
more than two minutes be- 


fore we heard an answering 
noise. I paused to listen. 
There came a crashing of 
heavy brush and the sound 
of beating hoofs. A buck 


was coming. He was com- Antlers 


ing fast, and he was fight- fied in the belt, as 
described in the text 


ing mad! 


The animal finally stopped—at a dis- 
tance, to judge from the sound, of about 
eighty yards. I started rattling the 
horns again. At once he accepted the 
challenge and came on at a much faster 
pace. In all my years of hunting I'd 
never heard a deer make so much noise. 
He seemed to be charging head-on, 
right through anything that happened 
to be in his way. 

By now the situation was rapidly los- 
ing its sporting aspects. When I saw 
the deer was going to keep right on 
coming, I discarded my antlers and 
grabbed the Savage sporter Sam was 
holding. Realizing our predicament, my 
companion stepped to my side with his 
automatic rifle. As he was getting 
ready to cut loose with it, the buck 
leaped over the last brush barrier and 
was almost upon us, landing only a few 
yards away. 

The deer that had answered our call 
was a huge animal. His antlers stood 
out magnificently and seemed to glow 
in the moonlight. He didn’t tarry long. 
It took him only a fraction of a second 
to realize he’d been tricked. Then, as 
noisily as he had come, he was on his 
way! Speechless with astonishment, we 
listened until the sound of his mad re- 
treat faded into the stillness. 

Here’s another incident that hap- 
pened the following year. I arose early 
one foggy December morning, drank a 
cup of black coffee, shuffled a pair of 
green eight-point antlers into my belt, 
and started working through the little 
valleys that cut into the sides of the 
rolling brushy hills. At length I came 
to what I considered a favorable spot— 
a knoll crowned with a few clumps of 
brush. Keeping well under cover, I 
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RATTLE A PARR OF ANILERS 


rattled the antlers. When fifteen min- 
utes had passed uneventfully, I decided 
to find a big mesquite tree to sit in. 
However, before I could get going, I 
heard sounds in the gravelly mud that 
told me a deer was approaching. 

I judged. him to be about 100 yards 
away and proceeding very slowly and 
cautiously. I felt sure he would keep 
coming until he could satisfy his curi- 
osity, so I laid the antlers aside, and, 
gun in hand, waited for him to come 
into the open. When he finally did, I 
killed him with one shot in the neck at 
about sixty yards. He was a small buck. 
I dressed him out on the spot, hung the 
carcass, and started back to camp. 

I hadn’t gone far when I scared up 
a large buck directly in front of me. He 
presented a tricky target, running fast 
about seventy-five yards away. My first 
shot was wild but the second went 
home. Thus, with two bucks killed, my 
deer hunting for that year was over. 
The second buck was a big one and had 
seven well-proportioned prongs on each 
side. There is no doubt in my mind that 
he had been attracted by my horn-rat- 
tling call, and that even my shot at the 
small buck a few minutes before had 
failed to drive him away. 

The proportion of does to 
bucks in the deer population 


factor in the success or failure 
of antler rattling as a lure. If 
does predominate, trying to call a buck 
to the horns is likely to be a waste of 
time. Under any circumstances, of 
course, it is effective only in the rutting 





To our astonishment, the 
huge buck leaped over 
seems to be the determining’ the last brush barrier, 
landing almost upon us! 


By 


WILLIAM C.WRIGHT 


season. What the buck wants is femi- 
nine companionship. Where this com- 
modity is abundant, he can take his 
pick without an argument. But where 
does are scarce he may have to fight for 
his mate—and he’s not only willing but 
eager to do so. Hence, when a buck 
hears a clashing of horns, he visualizes 
a fight, with beauty as the prize, and he 
figures that here’s his chance. 

The time element is important, too. 
For example, in southern Texas the 
deer season opens in mid-November but 
the rutting season doesn’t start until 
about December 10. For the first few 
weeks it’s virtually useless to attempt 
to attract a buck by antler rattling. 
He’s not interested in Cupid—yet. Fur- 
thermore, a young buck in whom the 
mating instinct is not yet developed will 
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not respond to any such lure. His fa- 
rite pastime is eating. 

Deer, it seems to me, possess temper- 
ament, just as humans do. It is impos- 
sible to predict how they will react to 
the noise of what they think is a scrap. 
Some bucks have stormed recklessly up 
to my stand, just itching for a fight. 
Others employ a certain finesse. A wary 
male may approach the scene stealth- 

ily, probably with the 
idea of walking quietly 
off with the lady while 
the two warriors are 


trying to tear each 
other apart for her fa- 
vors. 

On one occasion I 


had taken my position 
in a large mesquite tree 
overlooking a _ broad 
valley. In this vantage 
point I went to work 
with a pair of antlers, 
all the while scanning 
the brush, which was 
fairly open for several 
hundred yards in all di- 
rections. After a time 
I detected a_ slight 
eA movement below me. 
: There, almost directly 
“ui « ® beneath my tree, was 
aX. an eight-point buck. He 
had crept up as silently 
as a cat, without seeing 
me. Evidently he was 
going to size up the 
situation before taking 
action. But in spite of 
his stealth, he was easy 

meat! 

Some horn rattlers 
have a mistaken idea 
that only buck deer can 
be called by this means. 
On numerous occasions 
does have responded to 
my call. Once I called 
up five large does. Ap- 
proaching to within 
forty yards of my stand, 
they stood there for 
(Cont'd on page 79) 
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She Coyote 


BAD ACTOR. -- BUT GOOD HUNTING 


NE of the last coyotes I have seen as I write this was 
crossing a paved road that ran through a charming 
residential section of a large Southwestern city. 
The coyote was sleek and fat, in good flesh and 

good fur, and in its mouth it had someone's pet white rabbit. 
In this same city, it has been impossible to control the out- 
breaks of rabies which periodically strike the dogs and cats 
because coyotes roam the suburbs and cannot be controlled. 
It is by no means exceptional for some citizen out late at 
night to report seeing coyotes close to the downtown area. 

All this is in its way symbolic, because of all North Amer- 
ican predatory animals the coyote, so masterfully depicted 
on the opposite page by the great wildlife painter, Francis 
Lee Jaques, is the only one that has increased, prospered, and 
extended its range with the coming of civilization. Less than 
100 years ago the coyote was confined to the plains and 
desert country west of the Mississippi River. He preyed on 
jack rabbits and prairie dogs and devoured carrion left from 
kills made by larger and stronger animals. Now, however, 
the great grizzlies, the “white bears’ of the first explorers, 
which used to prey on the elk and buffalo of the plains and 
foothills, are making a last stand in the wildest and most 
rugged mountains. Timber wolves are practically extinct 
over most of the United States and so rare that the appear- 
ance of one will send a newspaper correspondent rushing to 
his typewriter. Even the mountain lion is greatly reduced in 
numbers, extinct over wide areas, and found only in the 
roughest and wildest mountains. 

The coyote, though, has triumphed over every unfriendly 
influence with which he has had to contend. In the West, he 
followed the herds of domestic sheep into the mountains and 
established himself there. He has crossed the Mississippi and 
invaded the East. The time is not far distant, perhaps, when 
such Atlantic seaboard states as Pennsylvania and New Jer- 
sey may have coyote problems, just as the Western states do 
today. The coyote has also extended his range to the north. 
This plains and desert animal is now at home clear to the 
arctic circle. He is plentiful in the Canadian Rockies, and in 
Alaska he is a serious enemy of the white sheep. Coyotes 
have been seen within 100 miles of the Arctic Ocean. 

The coyote is the most adaptable of all American predators. 
He will live anywhere and eat anything. I have seen him 
digging for the eggs of the great sea turtle on the beaches 
washed by the Gulf of California in semitropical Sonora, 
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Mexico, and I have 
seen him hunting 
ground squirrels 
above timberline in 
the frigid Canadian 
Rockies. In some 
sections coyotes live 
almost entirely on 
rodents of various 
sorts— pack rats, 
jack rabbits, cotton- 
tails, kangaroo mice. 
In other areas they live entirely on deer and wild turkeys. 
They love nothing better than to hang around a flock of do- 
mestic sheep and make quick raids on the helpless animals. 
On several occasions I have known them to lurk around a 
cow that was in labor and then devour the calf as soon as 
it was born. Domestic chickens and turkeys are a godsend 
to coyotes—particularly turkeys because of their habit of 
roosting away from the farm or ranch. Many an indignant 
rancher has had to sit by helplessly while coyotes killed 
every one of his turkeys. 

No animal is too small and few are too large for coyotes 
to prey on. I have seen them catching and devouring grass- 
hoppers and field mice, and on many occasions I have seen 
where they had pulled down and killed big buck mule deer 
that would weigh 300 pounds or more on the hoof. In the 
Southwest, at certain periods of the year, their droppings 
show that they have been living almost entirely on man- 
zanita berries or cholla fruit. I know one farmer who found 
it all but impossible to raise watermelons because the coy- 
otes came in from the desert and ate them as soon as they 
were ripe. Coyotes are particularly hard on the young of 
game animals. In many sections where antelope have not 
increased, it has been found that coyotes have killed the 
young almost as soon as they were born; and in any coyote 
section where game is to be brought back the thinning of 
the coyotes is a necessary step in conservation. 

The coyote is not a large animal. I doubt if the largest 
one I ever shot weighed 35 pounds, and the average adult 
coyote of the Southwest will probably weigh between 22 and 
25 pounds. However, in Montana and Wyoming and the 
Canadian Rockies the coyotes grow larger and heavier, and 
some of them may possibly weigh as much as 45 pounds. 
They vary in color from a pale tawny gray to a red almost 
like that of the red fox. Often old males, even in the desert 
of the Southwest, are quite dark and from a distance look 
almost black. In general, though, One can say that the 
typical coyote, wherever he is found, is a gray-brown, more 
brown than gray. His yellow cyes are narrow, cold, calcu- 
lating, his ears large, his body slender, his tail bushy. 

Many tales are told of the -coyote’s speed, and Mark 
Twain, who once took a shot at one with an old pepperbox 
pistol and missed, declared that the frightened animal went 
so fast that “long after it was out of sight he could hear it 
whiz.” All such tales are, I think, greatly exaggerated. I 
have chased many coyotes with automobiles and I have 
never seen one go faster than 35 miles an hour. If an auto- 
mobile can be got up to 40 miles an hour on the prairie, it 
is no trick to overtake a coyote. I once caught a coyote on 
a big flat where I could turn him so he couldn’t get away 
and chased him in an automobile until he could do nothing 
except to lie panting on the ground and snarl at me feebly. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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WOLF of the WATERS 


Maybe a gar won't actually attack a 
man, even in self-defense, but this 
big brute came mighty close to it 


- By HARRIS DICKSON 


Then John struck, straight 
down, with his harpoon. He 
was tall and fair-haired as 
a Viking, naked to the waist 


HE Chronic Liar claims that he 
gaffed an eight-foot garfish and 
hauled him out of Eagle Lake, 
near my home in Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi. Maybe so. Bigger brutes have 
been caught in that lake; and for a man 
to gig a gar is part of the day’s routine. 
But suppose the ancient sinner had 
spun his yarn about a scaly monster 
that used the long wooden handle of a 


harpoon to knock John Bolin in the 
head—knock him cold, so the uncon- 
scious youngster had to be brought 


You wouldn't believe such a 
Yet I saw 
saw that 
brilliant 


ashore. 
tall story. Neither would I. 
the thing happen—actually 
gar crack John’s skull one 
morning at the lake. 

It seems incredible unless you know 
something about the habits of the mur- 
derous gar that infest our Southern 
streams. Scientists regard them as a 
singular survival from remote antiquity. 
The gar, looking like an armor-plated 
submarine with a long snout, is built 
to survive. Every sportsman hates him 
for his destruction of perch and bass. 

Izaak Walton, the Compleat Angler, 
was a genial person, and so are his 
spiritual descendants who love all out- 
door life—all except this abominable 
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morning the 
plans his 
He'll never use a motor 


spring 
Izaak 


gar. On a soft 
amiable present-day 
day of peace. 
craft. Too much fuss. His skiff, urged 
by a silent paddle, glides from snag to 
snag with no more commotion than a 
drifting shadow. At a likely spot he 
drops his baited minnow, and up comes 
a flapping speckled beauty. Good! He's 
found their nest. The perch hunts in 
packs, and where Izaak finds one he'll 
find another 

Down goes his disappearing float. 
Down again, down again, with sudden 
jerks, until it seems to rise lazily and 
lie over on its side. That means a small 
garfish, perhaps a three-footer, slim, 
active, meddlesome. Presently Izaak 
hooks one that drops off his line. He 
begins to cuss and move his boat else- 
where, for when the gar have 
every perch will dart away. 

Once each year the sportsmen get 
real mad and stage a garfish-killing 
rodeo. Folks gather from distant states, 
set picnic tables under the venerable 
oaks, and expeditions start out bent on 
massacre. This is sheer malice, blood 
lust, the joy of killing. For such raiders 
can’t accomplish much. A few big fel- 
lows will be hauled ashore, while mil- 
lions of small fry are left to grow 
up and take their places 


come 






Waating to see the 
show, I made an early- 
morning engagement 
with three young 
friends, Jackie Sanders, 

John Bolin, and his brother Bits, keen 
gar hunters who had the equipment. It 
was still dark when we loaded my car 
jam-full of gallon cans—for floats. Each 
was rigged with a fine piano-wire fish 
line that ended in a slip noose. Hooks 
are no good, for the gar’s snout is so 
hard that a barb won’t catch. Outvoard 
motors, vacuum bottles, axes, and pad- 
dles take a lot of room, so the three boys 
had to crowd in some kind of way. At 
a commercial fisherman’s shantyboat 
on Yazoo River we picked up bait 
heads of buffalo fish (the bloodier the 
better, for a gar). 

Daylight had broadened before we 
reached our skiffs, which were moored 
beside a cypress raft. The boys attached 
an outboard motor to the skiff, and 
baited each noose with a buffalo head. 
With John and Jackie in one boat, Bits 
and I in the other, we distributed our 
traps over a wide area. Then we cruised 
around to watch those forty white dots 
bobbing about on the water. The gar 
is supposed to poke his snout into our 


noose, and when the wire catches his 
jagged teeth his struggles draw it 
tighter. 


It seemed queer for me to be in my 
home county, doing the same thing that 
I had seen years ago in the Anglo- 

(Continued on page 101) 
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Bill Gaines has caught many 
on Oklahoma boss, but he still 
whoops when he hooks one 










LL PEARLS have their 
price. Some are worth 
it, and some are not. 
For my money the 

Lake o’ the Cherokees—-seldom 

so called—is a hot Saturday special, even at the many mil- 
lions it cost the federal government, and even without its 
fancy flood-control and hydroelectric features. After two 
days of fishing its jade depths I wanted to wrap it up and 
transplant it from northeastern Oklahoma to my backyard, 
to have and to hold for my own. 
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Surface plugs are Bill's choice 
for bass—and he does all right! 


4 hy 
<= HOWARD 
BRISCO 


The transaction was 
forestalled only by formi- 
dable limitations of finance 
and space, for which Joe 
Earp, the ranger, was po- 
litely apologetic. Joe likes 
to be obliging and it dis- 
tressed him that the deal 
could not be completed, although he remained frankly skep- 
tical that there was room behind my garage for seventy miles 
of 100-foot-deep water. Under pressure I admitted it might 
be necessary to shift things around a bit. 

It was after the second day of bass fishing that I wanted to 
buy the lake. After the first day, sitting wrist-weary and 
rump-sore on its rocky shore, I regarded it as strictly a drug 
on the market. Bill Gaines, my companion, had had his fish- 
erman’s pride bruised by the day’s fruitless plugging, so he 
shared my lack of enthusiasm for Oklahoma's big inland sea. 
Bill insists that any accumulation of H:O from which he can’t 
coax a bass or two is sterile, and I’m bound to confess he 
seldom fails to produce. Now he was hurt, baffied, and deject- 
ed. His world had fallen apart. We waited glumly for some- 
thing to happen, but having darn little confidence that it would. 

“You and your deep-running baits!” Bill’s tone was as bit- 
ter as if I had stepped on his prize rod. ‘‘Next thing I know 
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you'll be lugging cut a stinking mess 
of liver or minnows.” 

Now I am not excessively timid, but 
1 shivered at the thought of what that 
hig bruiser would do to anyone who at- 
tempted to bring a minnow bucket into 
1 boat with him. Bill is about the stub- 
bornest purist I ever came across. He 
likes to see bass smash at a surface 
lure and ordinarily will use no other 
type. 


LIKE to use whatever seems indicated 
by weather and water conditions. It 
was the middle of August, a period of 
blazing heat in Oklahoma, when bass 
logically could be expected to lie doggo 
n deep, cool water. So somehow I had 
managed to get Bill to agree to use 
nothing but deep plugs the first day. I 
wanted to prove that it can be fun to 
reach down for the big ones, even if 
you don’t get to see the strike. 

But it hadn’t worked out. There was 
something wrong—with the theory, 
with us, or with the fish. 

“You'll admit,” I said, “that under- 
water plugs seemed the best bet?” 

“I won’t admit anything of the kind,” 
he retorted. “If we’d used plunkers, 
right now we'd be busy cleaning fish 
instead of sitting here jawing.” 

“That’s debatable,’’ I insisted. “If 
you went duck hunting with a 12 gauge 
gun but got no shots, would you con- 
clude that a 12 gauge is no good?” 

“Of course I wouldn't. I'd get me 
some more decoys. Just like tomorrow 
I’m going to use surface plugs. And so 
are you, by the way.” 

We went to bed on that, dozing off in 
the houseboat to the basso serenade of 
a bullfrog which, from the sound of 
him, must have been the size of a laun- 
dry tub. I was awakened in the night 
by the hammer of raindrops on the flat 
roof and a temperature slide that sent 
me searching for cover. I found a quilt 
in a closet and went back to bed. 

Up again before dawn, I found a 
huge, blackened coffeepot and a pack- 
age of long-dried ground coffee. Bill 
shuddered at the first gulp of the re- 
sulting brew but managed to finish his 
portion. He held his nose with his left 
hand and raised his right above his 
head, the way kids do in the old swim- 
ming hole. 


o AS that coffee?” he gasped. “I 
thought it was embalming fluid.” 

“And now,’ I replied, “braced and 
refreshed, you're ready to meet the day. 
Get your tackle.” 

Bill stepped onto the catwalk running 
around the houseboat and whistled 
across the inlet to Oscar, who was put- 
tering about the front of his house. 
Oscar, caretaker at the state’s docks, 
had promised to take us “up in the 
sprouts” where the bass were—a mat- 
ter of some five miles along Honey 
Creek. He came hustling over and we 
all piled into the outboard boat. 

Grand Lake—that’s the name that 
has clung to it despite its official desig- 
nation Lake o’ the Cherokees—lay cool 
and sweet ahead as Oscar swung the 
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boat around a point and headed into a 
gentle swell. If you took a large drop 
of brilliant green ink andi let it splash 
onto a sheet of paper, you'd have a min- 
iature approximation of what this gor- 
geous jewel must look like from an 
airplane. Its innumerable inlets and 
“hollows,” as they commonly are called, 
reach out like fingers, and wooded is- 
lands dot the surface. It was formed 
by construction of Pensacola Dam 
across Grand River. Even before that 
there was good bass fishing in the river 
and its tributaries; now, we'd been told, 
thousands of fingerlings from the hatch- 
eries of the Oklahoma Game and Fish 
Commission made the prospects better 
still. 

The sky had cleared somewhat as 
Oscar turned the boat into a compara- 
tively narrow inlet, but it was much 
cooler than on the previous morning 
and there was a hint of more rain to 
come. The “sprouts,” it developed, were 
what remained of many blackjack oaks 
and other small trees after the hollow 
was inundated. 


" EVER have failed here,’’ said Os- 

N car. “Hope you guys don’t let me 
down.” 

I reached absent-mindedly for a deep- 
running plug with spinners fore and 
aft, but Bill slapped my wrist and 
glared. ‘‘Burny-burn,” he said. ‘Re- 


member that little understanding of ours ? 
plugs 


Nothing but surface 

Bill’s plug shot 
out in a graceful 
parabola and 
splashed into the 
edge of the brush. 
An old master of 
manipulation, he 
twitched the bait 
so that it strug- 
gled = enticingly. 
Here, he was tell- 
ing whatever 
bass lurked be- 
low, is something 
good to eat and 


today!” 


very easy to 
catch. There were 
no takers, how- 
ever, and the 
black lure wrig- 
gled back to the 
boat unhindered. 


Though I had lit- 
tle faith, I tossed 
a surface plug, 
twin to the one 
Bill was using, at 
a spot Oscar 
pointed out and 
went half-heart- 
edly through the 
routine of bring- 
ing it to life. The 
first few feet of 
the retrieve was 


Interlude on Grand 
Lake. "Little black 
plunker,”’ Bill said, 
“how | do love thee” 





without incident, as they say in the 
Army, but from then on the trip was 
complicated by a stubborn something 
that had decided it wanted the lure 
more than I did. I contested the point 
in what seemed to me a suitably firm 
and uncompromising manner, but my 
technique drew unkind comment from 
Bill. 


ig HAT you need, friend,” he gibed, 
“is a power winch and a steel 


cable. Really can’t wind ’em in fast 
enough with these little hand-held 
reels.’ 

Now I come from a line of Ozark 


fishermen who see no point in dallying 
once a bass is on the hook. Some of 
the natives along the picturesque Ozark 
streams feel they have made sufficient 
concession to the tenets of sportsman- 
ship when they go after their fish with 
rod and reel instead of dynamite. They 


reason that the shortest distance be- 
tween points—-these being the water 
and the frying pan—is still a straight 
line 


That's the kind of course they travel 


when they grab a twenty-pound-test 
casting line and race with it through 
a cornfield, dragging the unfortunate 
bass over whatever rocky obstacles 


intervene. Fifty yards from the water, 
having dusted off the fish and freed it of 
the gravel adhering to its remaining 
scales, they concede the fish actually 
(Continued on page 100) 
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Ghosts in the Oak Tops 


by 
BEN EAST 


UNNY place for a Michigan squir- 
rel hunt to start, but that’s the 
way it was. Karl was in the stern 
of the canoe with the paddle. I 

was in the bow with the 20 gauge pump 


gun. It was the first week in October, 
and at that time of year quite a few 
mallards hang out in the bends and 
along the mud banks of the Big South 
branch of the Pere Marquette. 

We came into a long, straight stretch 
of river where there was no prospect of 
shooting. I leaned back and watched 
the pattern of fall colors-on the banks, 
the green cress beds at the edge of the 
water. Karl was driving the canoe with 
slow, lazy strokes. There wasn’t much 
noise. Just the low gurgle of the paddle 
blade and the whisper of the river 
around the bow. 


Then, ripping the stillness apart, a 
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gray squirrel in a tall oak tree on shore 
barked out at us in mixed anger and 
alarm. I craned my neck to look for 
him but he was hidden in the leaves. 
Anyway, it didn’t matter. The squirrel 
season wouldn’t open for another ten 
days. The canoe slid past and the 
bushy-tail barked again, behind us. 


“Do you like squirrel hunting?” Karl 
asked. 
“Karl,” I chided him gently, “I like 


any kind of hunting. You know that. 
Squirrel shooting is a trifle tame——” 

“That’s what you think,” he retorted. 
“Did you ever hunt ’em behind a dog?” 

“Nope,” I admitted. “I never had a 
chance. I’ve heard about squirrel dogs 
but that’s as close as I ever got to one. 
Most of my squirrel hunting has been 
done sitting on a stump, waiting to 
hear one chatter.” 

Karl chuckled. “I know. I used to do 
it that way too, and it was generally a 
long time between squirrels. A good 
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“Look, Ted!" Karl's long shot had connected 





dog changes all that. You don’t wait 
for ’em. You go and get ’em. It’s like 
hunting coons by daylight. You ought 
to try it sometime.” 

“You have a squirrel dog up here?” 
I demanded. 

“The best one in all Michigan,’”’ Kar! 
boasted firmly. ‘‘He’s not mine, so I’m 
free to brag about him. Gene Bacon 
owns him, over at Custer.” 

“Hound ?” I asked. 

Karl shook his head. ‘‘Just dog,” he 
explained. “Likely about 90 percent 
German shepherd and the rest farm 
mongrel. But he’s sure good on squir- 
rels! Give him an hour and he’ll find 
every gray in an eighty-acre woods and 
bark ’em up one at a time. You ought 
to try it,” he repeated. 

“Ought to?” I snorted. 
you invite me?” 

That was how the 
started. 

I came home from the duck-shooting 
trip and hunted up Ted Kindel. Ted 
had just turned his eighteenth birth- 
day and was headed for the Army Air 
Forces any day. I figured he’d enjoy a 
day in the squirrel woods, and it might 
help to sharpen his eye against future 
needs. He’s a dyed-in-the-wool .22 fan 
and it was a sure bet he’d like the kind 
of shooting we were due to have behind 
Gene Bacon’s dog. 

Ted and I drove up to Baldwin, wher« 
Karl works as an assistant district su 
pervisor of the Michigan De partment 
of Conservation, one clear, frosty Oc- 
tober night. The squirrel season was 
five days old. We holed up in the big 


“Why don’t 


squirrel hunt 


dormitory above conservation head- 
quarters about midnight, and Kar! 
routed us out of our blankets before 


sunrise the next morning. He was agog 
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They'd hardly flopped to the ground when Pal barked from afar 


“Big news!” he announced. “We're 
going after woodcock as soon as you 
have breakfast.”’ 

‘“‘Woodcock?’”’ I questioned. “I 
thought we came up after squirrels.”’ 

“Sure,” Karl agreed, “but the squir- 
rels will keep a couple of hours. A big 
fight of woodcock landed here yester- 
jay. Friend of mine ran into ’em just 
before sundown last night in a little 
alder marsh a couple of miles east of 
town. If they’ré still there I can show 
you some of the fastest shooting you 
ever saw.” 

Ted had brought his shotgun along 
and I had the 20 gauge in the back of 
the car. We fortified ourselves with 
wheat cakes and bacon and headed out 
to the woodcock bog with Karl and his 
cocker spaniel, to relearn a lesson that 
I have known for many years—to wit, 
that woodcock are here tonight and 
gone in the morning. 

We combed the marsh for two hours 
while the frost turned to water on the 
dead grass and goldenrod. We hunted 
the alder tangles, the edge of the bog, 
the creek that ran through it, and even 
the adjoining upland. I finally flushed 
a lone timber doodle along the creek 
bank . . . and missed him with two 
shots. That was all the game we saw. 
The big flight that had come in the day 
before had moved on in the night, 
iriven by the sharp weather and heavy 
frost, going as they had come, silent, 
ghostlike, elusive as brown shadows. 

Gene Bacon and his squirrel dog and 
Chet Bonney were waiting when we 
got back to town. In spite of Karl’s 
lescription the dog surprised me a lit- 
tle. He certainly hadn’t come from 
hunting breeds. He showed his Ger- 
man-shepherd blood and very little 
tlse. Chet saw me looking him over 
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A good dog adds a lot to the joys 
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This time Ted did 
the shooting. The 
boys in the Army 
Air Forces'll hear 
about this before 
he is much older! 


and guessed what was in my mind. 

“He’s not so much to look at, Pal 
isn’t,"” he remarked, “but wait till you 
see him work. There's a squirrel dog 
that takes a back seat to none!” 

We headed out of Baldwin for the 
White River valley below Hesperia. 
Chet and Karl agreed that we'd find 
the best squirrel hunting in their dis- 
trict down in that neighborhood. 

About noon we parked the car along 
a sandy, little-used road at the edge of 
a big tract of scrub oak. That was the 
beginning of one of the best afternoons 
I have ever spent afield. 

Squirrel hunting as it’s generally 
practiced in my part of the country, as 
I had remarked to Karl that day in the 
canoe, is a quiet sport. It consists of 
choosing a lookout post in a good patch 
of woods and sitting on a stump until 
a squirrel betrays his presence by noise 
or movement. The hunter may wait ten 
minutes or an hour, depending on the 
weather and on how many squirrels 
are in that piece of timber. However 
long he waits, he must stay as motion- 
less as a tree root. When he enters the 
woods every squirrel within sight or 
hearing takes to the tree tops. After a 
while they forget about him and come 
down—-but only if the hunter remem- 
bers to keep still. 

But that brand of squirrel hunting 
bears no resemblance to the sport Karl 
and Gene and Chet showed us that 


afternoon. 
over a good grouse dog didn’t give me 
as much action as Pal turned up. Gene 
put the dog down at the edge of the 
woods and we walked in 100 yards and 


The best day I ever spent 


came to a halt. Pal was working ahead 
of us like a pointer in an open field, 
quartering back and forth, combing 
every square yard of timber. 

“We'll wait here,’’ Gene explained. 
“If he fails to find anything in this 
section he’ll come back. That’s our cue 
to Muve on.” 

“How does he work?” 
know. 

“Picks up a squirrel track on the 
ground, just as a beagle trails a rabbit, 
only he keeps still about it,” Karl ex- 
plained. ‘‘We won't hear him until 

That was as far as he got. Faint and 
far off, in a distant corner of the woods, 
we heard a frantic outburst of barking. 
No need to ask questions now. That 
sudden, exultant clamor was unmistak- 
ably the outcry of a hunting dog an- 
nouncing he had treed his ‘game. 

We started ahead, but Chet checked 
us with a sharp word. “Wait!” he or- 
dered. “We're going to keep together 
on this thing. No shooting until every- 
body is at the tree!’”” When the four of 
us spoke up in prompt agreement he 
waved us on. 

Ted loped off through the oaks, as 
impatient as the dog, and Karl and 

(Continued on page 83) 


Ted wanted to 
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By HENRY S. BEVERAGE 





The angler's dream: a plane that will take him 
and a pal to a spot like this in an hour or so 


OU FELLOWS who think you 

will want to combine flying and 

fishing or hunting in the not too 

distant future may be wondering 
what type of airplane will be best adapt- 
ed to your requirements. It is a good 
subject to think about because the time 
is not far off when the manufacturers of 
pleasure aircraft will be pointing plenty 
of sales promotion in your direction. 
You and several million other sports- 
men represent a big potential market 
for pleasure .airplanes—-and don’t think 
the manufacturers don’t know it. 

Meantime, assuming that, like me, 
you're the kind of guy who likes to 
take a subject apart and start putting 
the pieces back in their proper rela- 
tion, let’s do just that with the airplane 
problem. 

We will begin with the question of 
adaptability because that is of first im- 
portance. An airplane is of no more 
_ value to a sportsman than a horse and 
buggy unless it is adapted to his wants. 

Starting with the premise that the 
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primary relation between flying and 
fishing is to put the angler on the 
water he wants to fish, we automatically 
rule out the strictly land type of air- 
craft. Landplanes do have a place in 
the fishing picture, but only for trans- 
portation between points that afford 
ground landing facilities near fishing 
water. 

So let’s consider seaplanes. Generally 
speaking, seaplanes are conventional 
landplanes which are fitted with pon- 
toons instead of wheels. Wheels and 
pontoons can be interchanged, but not 
without considerable labor. 

The operation of a seaplane is re- 
stricted to water bases. That is all 
right if you live near a lake or other 
suitable body of water, and want to 
travel to other water areas. But if you 
happen to live in a part of the country 
where there is no water you wouldn’t 
get to do much fishing with a seaplane. 

So it looks as though the ideal air- 
plane for fishermen will be one that is 
amphibious. That is, it can fly from 
either land or water, like a duck. And 
since about the only wilderness landing 
fields are lakes and harbors, hunters 
will want the same sort of plane. 


There are two types of amphibians. 
One is essentially a boat with wings 
having wheels that retract into the hull 
when the craft is being flown from 
water or which drop and lock into } 
sition when the plane is to be landed on 
the ground. The other type is a sea- 
plane having amphibious pontoons; 
floats with built-in retractable wheels 

These amphibious pontoons are a war 
development and they have even been 
used on transports of the DC-3 type 
which, in civilian use are 21-passenger 
airliners. I was flying when I saw my 
first amphibious DC-3 coming more or 
less straight toward me. My first im- 


pulse was to cut the throttle, land in 
any available field, and hunt up 
psychiatrist. I knew there was “no sich 


animal.” Then I remembered that the 
Army was playing all manner of tricks 
on its aircraft, so I gave the creature 
wide berth and continued on 
way. 

Amphibious pontoons have been used 
successfully on several service types 
Army aircraft, and pleasure-plane man- 
ufacturers have also put them through 
exhaustive tests. They will be avail 
able for most of the conventional light 
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pleasure planes as soon as civilian pro- 
duction is authorized. 

Comparing the boat type of am- 
phibian with the seaplane equipped 
with amphibious pontoons, we concede 
the latter has one great advantage, 
from the Northern sportsmen’s point of 
view: the pontoons can be replaced by 
skis, for winter flying from snow. You 
can’t do that with a boat-type am- 
phibian. But a pilot living in the South- 
ern states would have no use for skis. 
So a choice between the two types of 
amphibians might narrow down to a 
question of where you live or want to 
fly. 

Next comes the consideration of 
safety, although it has been rather 
conclusively demonstrated that safety 
in flying is more a matter of piloting 
than it is the type of plane flown, as- 
suming that all aircraft are struc- 
turally and mechanically airworthy. 

Analyzing these types of aircraft for 
safety, we would probably conclude 
that there is little to choose between 
the boat-type amphibian and the sea- 
plane with amphibious pontoons. Either 
can be landed on water or in a field. I 
think I’d rather take my chances in a 
boat amphibian, but the advantage is 
so small that it is not a decisive factor. 

Anyway, there is this much to be 
said about the safety factor: motor 
failure causes only about 6 percent of 
the flying fatalities, and the percentage 
would be even lower if the pilots didn’t 
fail, along with the motors, at the 
crucial point. A study of the records 
of private flying reveals that most ac- 
cidents can be attributed to disregard 
of one or more of the cardinal rules of 
safe flying. The pilots in question do 
something against which they have 
been cautioned, time and again, and 
realize too late that they are in trouble. 

Now for the next consideration. The 
flying sportsman is going to use a 
plane to get somewhere, and back; and 
that involves the matter of speed. Now, 
there are two kinds of speed with which 
the flyer is concerned—air speed and 
ground speed. Both are related, al- 
though they are not the same; far 
from it. 

Without getting technical, air speed 
is the miles an hour that the plane 
travels through the air when there is 
no wind. Ground speed is the actual 
miles an hour that the plane moves 
over a course from one point to an- 
other. 

For example, if the air-speed indi- 
cator says 100 miles an hour, and if the 
wind is blowing directly against the 
nose of the plane at the rate of 20 
miles an hour, then the craft is ac- 
tually getting along its course at the 
rate of 80 miles an hour. If, on the 
other hand, there is a tail wind of 20 
miles an hour the ground speed of the 
plane is 120 miles per hour. 

We can’t control the velocity of the 
wind or the quarter from which it will 
blow at any given time, but we do have 
some control over air speed by our se- 
lection of a plane. Obviously, a plane 
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That postwar air flivver you've been waiting 


for —just what sort should you buy, and what 


can you expect of it? Here are the answers 


with a cruising air speed of 120 miles 
an hour will cover more ground against 
a 20-mile-an-hour head wind than one 
that has an air speed of only 100 miles 
an hour. 

We also want to know how much 
fuel the plane will carry, for the amount 
of fuel determines the number of hours 
the plane can fly. If we want to make 
a round trip to a lake 200 miles distant 
and can figure on an average ground 
speed of 100 miles an hour, we must 
have a fuel capacity that will enable 
the plane to fly four hours. Actually, 
it must be more than that, because we 
never fiy a plane to the limit of its 
range except in an emergency. 

Some manufacturers specify range 
in miles. That in itself means nothing. 
What the pilot wants to know is the 
number of hours he can fly and still 
have a reserve of fuel for an emergency. 
When he knows that, he can easily 
compute the range in miles from air 
speed, wind direction, and wind ve- 
locity. 

It may be well to digress a bit at 
this point and look into the matter of 
small, low-horsepower planes. Some of 
the prewar training planes and Army 
liaison planes which have been sold to 
civilian pilots are highly efficient as 
landplanes or seaplanes. But because 
of their limited range, they are prac- 
tically useless except for local flying. 
These planes have an average air speed 
of 85 miles an hour and a fuel capacity 





for about 215 hours of flying. That 
means you should be able to travel 100 
miles and back-—if there is no wind. 
But against a head wind of 20 miles an 
hour, or any wind that slows down the 
ground speed of the plane, the range is 
extremely limited. This is in no sense 
a condemnation of the small training- 
type planes. They are fine little craft, 
safe, efficient, easy to fly. But their 
small fuel capacity does not permit ex- 
tensive cross-country fiving. 

Another important factor to be con- 
sidered in 
hunters is baggage-carrying capacity. 
Baggage, to a fisherman for example, 
means tackle, clothing, and maybe such 
accessories as a tent, rubber boat, cook- 
ing equipment, blankets, and _ food. 
There isn’t much point in flying to a 
virgin trout lake unless you can carry 
equipment with which to fish. 

Fishing and camping equipment may 
weigh anywhere from 10 to 30 pounds. 
However, it is best to figure on the 
maximum, and also on unsatisfactory 
flying conditions. 

Here are some examples of the re- 
lation of weather to load carrying in a 
light plane: Two summers ago I took 
a 65-horsepower Aeronca off the water 
at Moosehead Lake, Maine, with one 
passenger, fishing tackle, some food, an 
outboard motor, and 25 gallons of gaso- 
line. A few weeks later the same plane 
refused to leave the water with a pas- 

(Continued on page 78) 











Don't overload! The plane should handle say 50 pounds of baggage, depending on the weather 
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By 
NEIL FROST 


OU'VE never shot grouse over a 
good dog, my friend? Then 
you've never hunted grouse!” 
That’s what the Eastern gunner 
told me, in a letter I received some 
years ago. 
Maybe the man’s right. After all, it’s 
a matter of opinion; and sportsmen liv- 
ing on opposite edges of this grand old 
continent have differed before in their 
views as to what constitutes good sport. 
But if I haven’t hunted grouse, I’ve at 
least accounted for my share of the 
feathered acrobats. In the last twelve 
years I’ve killed grouse with scatter- 
gun, with .22 rifle and pistol, even with 
heavy-caliber rifle and, of necessity, 
with club—and, only on rare occasions 
has a dog been in the picture. Never 
has it been a “‘good”’ bird dog. 
Not that I do not love and appreciate 
a hunting dog; but I have done virtually 
all my grouse shooting in British Co- 
lumbia, some 2,000 miles from where 
I live in the Southwest. You just don’t 
associate bird dogs with trips that in- 
clude travel by railroad, automobile, 
pack train, and watercraft—particular- 
ly when you have your sights fixed on 
miore spectacular game. 
Let’s roll back the years to the fall 
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Chef dreamed up, but a blue 


of 1931, when a young Canadian boy, 
named Buster, and I decided to gather 
a few willow grouse (as western Ca- 
nucks choose to call the ruffed grouse) 
for the pot. Buster, I think, was about 
ten then; now he’s in the air corps. 

Our fishing and hunting party was 
camped in what remained of an old 
logging camp at the head of Adams 
Lake, in central British Columbia. It 
had been raining for several days and 
the tangled growth of the valley floor 
was saturated. To hike through it pro- 
duced almost the same result as swim- 
ming. But there were delightful ram- 
bling trails which marked ancient tote 
roads, and along the upper river was a 
graded road which hadn't been kept up 
since the first World War. 

This valley road was the scene of our 
hunt. Buster carried a single-shot .22 
rifle, while I took along a 12 gauge 
double gun. He was to do the plinking 
at sitting targets, I was to mow the 
shrubbery with shot after a grouse got 
underway. We didn’t want many birds; 
seven or eight plump specimens would 
take care of the gang’s appetite for 
dinner, which on dreary days we en- 
joyed about midafternoon. 


USTER and I left the old warehouse 
which was our camp just as the 
autumn sunshine started to bring steam 
and sparkle from the rain-logged valley 
floor. We had just passed through a 


plate of odd hunting experiences 


broken-down fence when the boy 
spotted a lone bull grouse quietly en- 
joying the sun where it struck a patch 
of grass in what was once an apple 
orchard. The bird had its feathers out 
and appeared to be enjoying the first sun- 
shine in a week. Buster completed the 
incident with a low neck shot and then 
proudly carried the game back to camp. 


** | UST in case somebody gets chicken- 

J hungry before we get back,” he 
explained. But I knew he wanted to 
show a certain member of our party the 
speed with which he was able to furnish 
meat for the table. 

On our leisurely way again, just 
watching the trail ahead and the visible 
logs and stumps on either side. Less 
than 200 yards from camp five hidden 
grouse thundered up, and I had time 
for two difficult shots. By some luck a 
pellet or two slapped one bird in the 
head and, after a few wild gyrations 
upward, it tumbled dead just off the 
road. 

More targets before Buster and I had 
stopped talking about the last ones. One 
of us connected, and on up the road 
there were still more birds. In less than 
a mile of hiking we counted at least 
twenty willow grouse, out of which we 
were packing half a dozen. 

Then, perhaps 125 feet ahead, the 
boy spotted a big grouse standing in a 
grass rut. It seemed to be easy meat. 
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Armed with a camera, try hunting the fool hen—Franklin's grouse—sometime. It will take 
a bit of doing to duplicate the author's feat: a cock and a hen in one and the same picture 


“You can’t miss him, Buster,’ I said. 

But the young rifleman did just that 
—and twice. The grouse never moved 
except to draw in its neck. Annoyed 
and with trembling fingers Buster at- 
tempted to slide a third cartridge into 
the chamber of his single-shot .22, only 
to have difficulty. 

“Take the shotgun,” I invited, know- 
ing that at that range the pellets would 
damage little if any meat. 


USTER accepted, the scattergun was 

leveled, and shot tore through the 
grass ahead. The grouse, untouched, 
roared into the thickets, leaving the boy 
not a little chagrined. 

“That’s all right, Buster,” I con- 
soled. “The grouse had no business 
moving.” . 

As we came to the spot where the 
bird had been standing I heard a slight 
noise in the grass beside the road. Bus- 
ter’s astonishment was even greater 
than mine when we found two nearly 
dead grouse beside the road. Pot shoot- 
ing? Podner, give the boy a break! 
He’s giving you one now. 

This filled our quota for the day. Al- 
ways there was tomorrow along the an- 
cient road—for us, or others. And no 
bird dog was ours—but did we have 
fun? Did Buster and I hunt grouse? 
You answer. 

It must be admitted that the sighting 
of some two dozen grouse within a short 
mile’s hike along an abandoned road 
is not a common occurrence, even in the 
Canadian backwoods. In this case the 
wet weather had much to do with bring- 
ing the birds out to the road to enjoy 
the sunshine. 

However, in the course of a nine- 
mile pack along this same Adams Val- 
ley road I have seen close to forty 
grouse. Most of them were willows 
but there also were many fool hens, 
otherwise known as Franklin’s grouse 
in western Canada. As _ usual, only 
enough birds were shot to supply our 
immediate needs, although British Co- 
lumbia’s bag limit was most generous. 
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The largest 
number of willow 
grouse I ever have 
encountered in a 
single band in au- 
tumn is_ eleven, 
though it is not 
uncommon to 
flush from four to 
seven at one time. 
Fool hens also are 
to be found in 
small bands, but 
these unfearing 
grouse are seldom 
killed by woods- 
men except for 
food. 

On one occasion 
our party had 
been on salt pork, 
beans, and ban- 
nock for some 
time, all the while 
packing heavy. 
rifles in quest of some variety of antlers. 
One afternoon while on the campward 
trail I came upon three fool hens sitting 
in a scrub tree. With my mouth water- 
ing at the thought of fried chicken I 
picked up a light stick and slowly ap- 
proached the perched birds. A _ swift 
cut with the stick knocked one grouse 
cold, while the others flew a short dis- 
tance to another tree. Using the same 
“technique,” I followed them and even- 
tually killed all three. This meat was 
greatly appreciated in camp, although 
the way it was obtained was not ex- 
actly sporting. I like to think of the 
fool hen as a target for the youngster 
with his first .22 rifle. The bird is large 
enough for him to hit, large enough for 
him to know that he has meat in the pot. 


S I see it, the best sport to be had 
A from these unwary Franklin's 
grouse is by way of the camera. They 
are the most obliging of feathered 
actors and actresses. Within four feet 
(measured by the rangefinder on my 
camera) I have snapped their candid 





























Canadian mixed bag, mostly blues. In circle above, the 
fool hen—easy game, but not so tasty as other sorts 


portraits, with their curious eyes watch- 
ing my every movement. The bulls 
usually ruffle their feathers at your 
slow approach, while the hens appear 
quizzical and interested. 

A Canuck trapper, Stad Marsden, 
once showed me how to catch fool hens. 
Whistling softly, he crept up on a fool 
hen standing on the ground. She was 
fully aware of his proximity. With a 
small willow stick Stad reached out and 
gently touched the grouse’s back. After 
a few easy strokes he suddenly pressed 
the stick upon her back and quickly 
had the bird in his hands. 

When released, the hen simply flew to 
a near-by branch. There she rearranged 
her dress and looked us over, but with- 
out apparent fear or criticism of Stad’s 
familiarity. 

Another grouse that has given me 
many a thrill in that part of the coun- 
try is the sharptail. Curiously enough, 
I have found him in fair numbers back 
in the heavily timbered and muskeg- 
spotted plateaus, with both willow and 

(Continued on page 88) 










ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY BOB KUHN 


oo HE DEVIL CAT has been here and killed a 
boy!” This terrified cry came to me as, mounted 
on my small native horse, Scary, I was approach- 
ing the native village of Porto Real on the 

Isthmus of Panama after a hard day in the jungles. 

This village, located at the foot of Santa Rita Mountain, 

consisted of about twenty small one-room huts. As soon 

as the natives spied me they ran out, shouting news of 
the tragedy at the tops of their voices. 

I knew these people and 

they knew me. As a scout of 

— the 29th U. S. Infantry, then 

a stationed in the Canal Zone, 

I had made it my business to 

win the natives’ confidence, 

for this was during the first 

World War, and I relied upon 

them to inform me of any 

enemy landings. Previously 





















My horse, sensing the danger, 
leaped wildly in fear just 
a second before the lurking 
black killer made his spring 
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By ROY L. INNES 


I had been a member of the 12th U. S. Cavalry, stationed 
with the Apache Indians in Arizona, and had learned my 
scouting from those experts. Thus I had qualified for an as- 
signment to the mounted scouts. 

There are dangerous animals in the Panama jungles, and 
the creature the natives call El Tigre is certainly not the 
least of these. I am not a naturalist but I should say that 
this big cat is a sort of black mountain lion, though larger 
than the usual species. Or it might be a black jaguar. Its 
front legs are shorter than the hind ones, and the paws are 
very large. El Tigre is a stealthy, silent cat—a killer who 
seems to kill for the sheer fun of it—and at times he’s not at 
all particular what he kills. Food is plentiful in the jungle, 
so the occasional attacks on the natives’ children, goats, and 
chickens are not necessitated by hunger. 

The usual way to hunt this black panther is to locate one 
of his kills and stand watch near it. Another method is to get 
a gang of natives to beat the bush where the animal is 
thought to be, drive him into the open, and then shoot him. 
The most successful method is to place a freshly killed chicken 
in the trail known to be traveled by the panther, then hide 
in a tree and wait for him to approach the bait. 

The natives seldom venture to hunt El Tigre unless he has 
been raiding some village, for they lack the proper weapons. 
Their principal arm, the machete, is used to clear paths 
through the jungle, cut sugar cane, chop wood, or prepare 
food, but it is hardly adequate for attacking so dangerous 
a beast. 

The frightened villagers welcomed me with open arms and 
begged me to help them get this big black cat that had 
thrown their village into an uproar. Except for machetes, 
their only weapons were hand-made spears, clubs, and one 
single-barrel shotgun. Since I was their friend and they 
looked to me to rid them of the killer, it was up to me to 
prove worthy of their trust. 
Attached to my saddle, I al- 
ways carried a 12 gauge Win- 
chester pump gun, considering 
it better for jungle use than 
the service rifle. I also carried 
spare brass shells loaded with 
buckshot, to be used in emer- 
gencies, and I had the addi- 
tional protection of a .45 Colt. 
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A word about the natives who pleaded with me to kill the 
devil cat. They live in huts made of palms, coconut leaves, 
, and branches, the walls being composed of palm trunks split 
: into slabs and lashed together with vines. Physically the 
natives are well formed, the men averaging about five and a 
half feet in height. Their jet-black hair usually is cut in 
bangs reaching almost to the eyebrows. They have promi- 
nent cheek bones, large aquiline noses, and slightly receding 
foreheads. Friendly but very superstitious, they are of mixed 
Indian and Spanish descent—a fiery combination when they 
are aroused. I found that a good way to win their esteem 
was to make friends with their children, whom they adore. 
Furthermore, I was liberal with my tobacco and cigarette 
papers. 

Their chief, or alcalde, attains leadership by superior 
wisdom and sheer dominance combined. He is judge and 
jury, all rolled into one. When he speaks, all others become 
silent; and he was speaking now. 

He told me he believed the devil 
cat to be the same one that had 
killed a five-year-old child several 
months before. This latest outrage 
made the whole tribe wild for re- 
venge. They were eager to burn the 
beast’s evil spirit in a bonfire, and 
to stamp upon his hide. 

From the size of his tracks, the 
cat was a large one. He had dragged 
the body of a 75-pound child a con- 
siderable distance. Few of the na- 
tives had ever seen a black panther, 
and they all were deathly afraid of 
him. His habit of attacking in the 
dark, and always from behind—his 
sudden, silent, deadly spring—made 
the victim helpless from shock and 
terror. 

We started our hunt at dusk, but 
the native ‘posse’ made so much 
noise that I soon realized we’d have 
to change our tactics. So I told the 
chief to send the crew home, explaining that I would place 
a freshly killed chicken on the spot where the child had 
been slain. One hardy native—armed with the old shotgun 
—wanted to remain with me, but I declined his offer, fearing 
he would spoil my plans. 

After arranging the bait I took up my position in a palm 
tree a short distance away. My pumpgun was loaded with 
buckshot—eight shot, each about the size of a small pea, 
in every shell. Realizing that I couldn’t see the gun sights 
in the dark, I resorted to an old Apache Indian trick. I tore 
a strip from my white handkerchief and tied it near the 
muzzle. By lining up this improvised sight I figured I could 
take fairly accurate aim. 

But after about three hours’ fruitless wait in the tree I 
became drowsy, so back to the village I went to get some 
sleep in preparation for another day’s work. 

The next morning I left the village, promising to come 
back later and try again. I couldn’t stay longer just then, 
for I was under orders to escort a company of engineers to 
their camp site at Santa Rita Mountain. I remained with 
them during their stay there. One evening some of the boys 
suggested 
that I ride 
down to Porto 
Real to do a 
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BLACK-FURRED DEATH WAITED IN THE PANAMA 





We made a triumphant procession to the village 





little trading. I got there at 10 p.m., did my bartering, then 
started back up the mountain trail. It was so dark I couldn’t 
see Scary’s white mane directly in front of me. The trail 
was very rough, so I dropped the reins over the front of the 
saddle and let the horse find the way. 

Half asleep, I was riding along slumped in the saddle, 
when suddenly Scary snorted and jumped right out from 
under me. I landed in the trail with a jaw-rattling bump, 
and something else—I didn’t know what—landed right there 
too. I could hear Scary’s hoof beats as they faded in the 
distance. As I sat dazed in the middle of the trail I heard a 
feline snarl, then there was a crashing of brush as the beast 
went off into the jungle. 

Sharp pains stabbed my right shoulder, and when I put 
my hand there I found that my shirt was torn and bloody. 
I had been clawed by the devil cat! 

The killer had been waiting on a limb that extended out 
over the trail, and as my horse and I passed beneath this, 
the cat had leaped. Scary, with 
senses keener than mine, had de- 
tected the animal’s presence and had 
jumped ahead a split second before 
the cat made his spring. As it was, 
the panther had slid over my shoul- 
der and down the horse’s rump. His 
claws had ripped four slashes in my 
flesh, about two inches apart and 
each about six inches long. 

On my service belt was a first-aid 
kit, and by lighting match after 
match I was able to see well enough 
to patch up my wounds. After I had 
completed this job of bandaging, I 
heard a soft pad-pad in the trail 
just in front of me. I fired my pistol 
several times, and by its flash I saw 
distinctly the glow of a pair of eyes. 
The roar of the shots died away, and 
again I heard the crackling of the 
brush as the creature made off into 
the jungle. 

Walking as rapidly as I could in the dark, I went up the 
trail toward camp. Three miles farther on I heard men’s 
voices, and soon I was met by soldiers carrying lanterns. 
In this light I looked myself over, and the picture wasn’t 
pleasing. My shirt was soaked with blood. The men told me 
that Scary had come galloping into camp, with his right hip 
slashed in four places. The soldiers realized that I'd met 
with an accident and had set out after me. Cpl. Davis, of 
the Medical Corps, now proceeded to treat the horse's 
wounds as well as mine. The beast’s gashes were deep, so a 
private named Haynes had to hold the edges together while 
the corporal applied adhesive tape. He lacked the instru- 
ments needed to suture them. 

When the engineers left camp some ten days later, I rode 
Scary back to Porto Real, where I first had heard of the 
devil cat. I had lost my taste for night hunting, but by now 
I was just as mad at him as the natives were. They told me 
they’d found a place where, they thought, the beast hung 
out. But I had a hunch that his den was not far from the 
spot where I was attacked. Knowing he must have water, I 
scouted along a tributary to the Boco River—and there I 
found his tracks, in a well-traveled path of his own making. 

So I tested the direction of the wind, selected a coconut 
tree to leeward of the path, and settled myself among its 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Howard displays a few to show what can happen 
when the proper kind of magic is helping you 


ve OG-GONE IT, I wish I knew 
where we can get some trout!”’ 
As Howard, my fishing com- 
panion, called out to me across 
the water we had been fruitlessly 
thrashing, I think he must have uncon- 
sciously rubbed his reel. 

Now if you lay a fly reel flat, you 
have an object that, given a spout, could 
pass for Aladdin's magic lamp. When- 
ever Aladdin rubbed it, you remember 
from The Arabian Nights book you had 
as a kid, a genie appeared and pro- 
duced anything he asked for. 

What we wanted to know right then 
was, ‘Where are the trout?’’ Lamp or 
no lamp, Howard had hardly voiced his 
wish before a stranger appeared! Un- 
like the turbaned genie in the pictures, 
though, he had on an old felt hat. Also, 
he was wearing waders and a lumber- 
jack coat, and this latter garment was 
thrown open to reveal a badge. Alad- 
din’s genie would have asked what he 
could do for us. Instead—‘Let me see 
your licenses, please,”’ demanded the 
stranger. He may have been a genie in 
disguise, but he looked like a fish and 
game warden to us. 

The documents we produced were 
duly examined. Then our visitor asked, 
“Any luck?” 

“Not a single strike,” 
mitted. 

If the warden was surprised, he failed 
to show it. I got the impression that it 


Howard ad- 
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NO LUCK? RUB YOUR REEL—MAYBE IT 
HAS THE POWER OF ALADDIN’S LAMP! 


By ELON JESSUP 


was the kind of answer he’d expected. 
Anyhow, I hitched up my waders and 
turned back to the spot about twenty 
feet out where I'd been casting with 
such uniformly negative results. How- 
ard too prepared to get under way. We 
assumed that the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was now satisfied. That 
was our mistake. The official wasn’t 
taking any chances that we might creel 
fish that were a little short. 

“Nine inches,” declared the warden 
with a note of severity. “I suppose you 
know that?” 

We didn’t know that. 


In fact, his ruling ex- veer 


ceeded by three inches 
our own understanding 
of the legal require- 
ment. It occurred to 
me that three inches of 
trout could mean quite 
a difference in the num- 
ber of fish we kept. Not 
that it mattered as yet, 
because we hadn’t 
caught any. But there 
was always the hope 
that we might. Howard 
considered it his duty to 
have the business clari- 
fied. 

“That’s a new one on 
me,” he remarked. “TI 
thought the limit was six inches.’ 

“Six inches for stream fishing,” the 
warden replied. 

Howard thought that over for a mo- 
ment, then decided to pursue the sub- 
ject further. “Got a copy of the fish 
laws on you?” he asked. 

“Sure thing,” answered the warden 
agreeably. “Have one!” 

He reached into pocket, brought out 
a small folder, and handed it over. 
Howard's inquiring finger moved down 
the lengthy list of species and regula- 
tions until at last it located the head- 
ing, “Trout,” and began a triumphant 
tapping. Its owner proceeded as if de- 
livering a lecture: 

‘Minimum legal length, six inches!’ ” 
Then, having paused just long enough 
to let the quotation sink in, Howard 
looked up at the warden and sternly in- 
quired, “When did they add on three 
inches ?” 

The warden’s complacent mien re- 
mained unruffled. If anything, he be- 
came a little over-polite. He even went 
so far as to ad- 
dress us as gen- 
tlemen, which will 





The warden—cagy chap, 
but we induced him to talk! 


give you a good idea of his demeanor. 

“If you gentlemen fish the way you 
read the fish laws, I’m not surprised 
you don’t catch anything.” 

He was a tall man. As he spoke, he 
reached over Howard’s shoulder and, 
with perfect aim, put his own finger on 
a little smudge right after the word 
“Trout,” to which Howard was still 
pointing. 

“What’s that?” he inquired. 

“It’s an asterisk,” replied Howard. 

“TI know it is,” said the warden. “But 

(Continued on page 60) 


Nine-inch limit? On an average 
hand, from thumb tip to end of 
little finger won't be very far off 
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Use a pattern piece of the same length 
and width as your packing case to mark a 
cake of ice to size, so that slabs cut from 
it will fit into the bex at top and bottom 





7 Chip off some ice from the cake and use it 

in sufficient quantity to fill all the open 
spaces between fish, and give a firm, even 
surface to take an ice slab fitted snug on top 
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aie ID YOU ever return from an angling trip to find that 

the fish you'd tried so hard to keep fresh for the folks 
had spoiled? Our photographer got Claude Walborn, fish 
shipper at June Lake, Calif., to show how trout are packed 
at his plant for shipment across the desert. Under these 
extreme conditions, Walborn has never “lost” a fish—so you 
can be sure his methods will work equally well for you. 


Next, saw off ice slabs about 2'/2 inches 
thick. Hold a hammer in your free hand, 
as shown in the photo, and on the backstroke 
tap the saw lightly to free the teeth of ice 


as rv: 


8 Put in the top slab 

fold over the sheets 
provide insulation which 
perform its refrigeration 


of ice, then quickly 
of newspaper. These 
will help the ice to 
job over a long trip 


3 Wash the slabs of ice thoroughly to remove 

every trace of any foreign matter which 
might damage the fish. In shipping, absolute 
cleanliness is of the greatest importance 





9 Nail down the cover boards, print the ship- 

ping address and your own name and ad- 
dress on the top of the box—and now those 
big ones you netted are ready for their trip 
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Here's a good way to send your catch home for the family 


to enjoy. Though the photographs show a commercial proc- 


ess, sportsmen can copy it easily and with sure results 





—_— - _ nt 


Now line the entire box with at least a 
dozen thicknesses of newspaper, arranged 
so they can be folded over the contents. Then 
fit one of the slabs of ice into the bottom 


hi 


5 The next step is to line the sides of the 

box (where the wood is thinner) with some 
smaller strips of ice. This is not neces- 
sary at the ends where the wood is thicker 


10 In some states a fish and game tag, with names, addresses, and angler's license number, must be affixed. So check your conservation laws! 





6 After removing the gills from your fish 

and cleaning the body cavities thorough- 
ly, place them in your shipping case, arrang- 
ing them evenly so as to prevent bruising 




















Archbishop of 
Boston Blesses 
the Fishermen 


HAT is believed to 
have been the first 
observance in this 
country of the old European 
ie RISERS ceremony of blessing fish- 
Uh i bictndietiat ermen and their equipment, 
a CR ey . - , took place in Lynn, Mass., 
, on the Sunday that opened 
the trout season. Some 350 
anglers assembled at 5 a.m. 
in the church of St. Jean 
Baptiste for the services, 
which were conducted by 
the Most Rev. Richard J. 
Cushing, D.D., Archbishop 
of Boston. The arrange- 
ments were made by the 
North Shore Sportsman’s 
Club, through its president, 
Dr. Raymond A. Harpin, 





Archbishop Cushing, of Boston, addresses anglers who received his blessing on 1945 opening day 
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Soldier Collects Snakes! 


At his base in Assam, India, Sgt. John L. Packer 
pursues a dangerous hobby, for his pets include 
kraits and other venomous serpents. Surround- 
ed by boxes of snakes (left), he plays with one 
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Count ‘em; we can't! Several of the sergeant's 
pals make themselves right at home on his hands 












THE 


Wildcat Division’s Scrappy Namesake wiLDCAT 


oT aR 
A snarling, defiant, and (to its owners) altogether pleasingly bel- MASC | 


ligerent wildcat is the prized if not pampered mascot of the 8Ist 
Infantry Division, now somewhere in the Pacific. Tuffy, as the ani- 
mal is appropriately named, is 100 percent American, having been 
born in Georgia and adopted by the outfit before it went overseas. 
Although Pfc. Arthur W. 
Schwennesen, of Chicago, 
lll, his keeper since the 
days at Camp Rucker, Ala., 
was once able to pet him, 
his disposition—never any 
too sweet—is now at its 
worst. “Maybe,” the soldier 
says, "he got a whiff of 
the Japs!"" The scrappy cat 
symbolizes the division's 
motto, “Wildcats never quit; 
they win or they die!" 
The division recently rid 
the’ Palau Islands of Japs 






Where the fighting unit goes, Tuffy goes too. In his cage 
atop an Army vehicle (above) he joins in parades and reviews 
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DEATH DISRUPTS 
A HAPPY FAMILY 
OF WILD GEESE 


EW sportsmen ever see 
nesting Canadas at such 
close range—or come 

back with photos like these! 
Irving Hunt found the pair 
on the bank of the Kennebec 
River, near Augusta, Maine; 
Arthur G. Rogers took the 
pictures. Rogers, who is now 
a sergeant in the Army Sig- 
nal Corps, was a state game- 
warden supervisor at the time. 


1 Most honkers, in their spring migration northward, fly to breeding grounds “north of 
the border.’ These two were probably bound for Labrador. But, finding a spot to 
their liking near a bend in the Kennebec, they commenced to raise a family there 
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The female, in an unguarded moment, discloses 
a clutch of six eggs. Whenever she left the nest 
to feed, the male went with her—after helping to 
hide the eggs with a blanket of twigs and grass 


A violent three-day storm swept the river. When wind and rain had 
abated, Hunt and Rogers checked up—to find the nest destroyed 
and the female lying dead on the shore, with her mate standing guard 
near by. Head tucked under his wing, he honked low and mournfully 


4 The gander hissed warningly as the two observers 

neared to investigate the tragedy They carried 
the body to their canoe, hoping to ascertain the cause 
of death, and paddled off. The forlorn gander followed 
for ao while; then he seemed to sense that pursuit was 
useless. He stopped honking, turned into the swift river 
current—and was borne out of sight toward the ocean 
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A TRUE TALE, TOLD IN PICTURES 


«This Happened to Me / 


SURPRISE ON DEVIL’S LAKE 
By E. R. CRAWFORD, Newark, Ohio 








WE PAY CASH 
FOR ALL TRUE 
ADVENTURES 
THAT CAN BE 
TOLD THIS WAY 








DN THE MISSISSAGUA DISTRICT DEVIL'S LAKE 
OF NORTHERN ONTARIO, CANADA 
—— . yt a => 
420° Jip 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS — AND HOLD THEM! E ’ IN RUDE 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 











FISHING SEASONS FOR 1945 


Here’s a listing of the various open dates set by the states 
and provinces, condensed from available official regulations 





ALASKA 
Rainbow, Steelhead, Cut- 
throat, Brook, and Lake 
| Trout, Grayling 


| ALABAMA * 
Black Bass (Green Trout) 


South of U High 
way 80 
North of U. 8. High 
| way 80 
All other fish 
ARIZONA * 


Trout 
Black Bass, Striped Bass 


Channel Catfish, Blue- 
gill, Bream, Sunfish 
Crappie, Bullhead, Carp 
Sucker, Ring Perch 
Charr 
ARKANSAS * 

Trout 

Black Bass 

Rock, Warmouth, and 


White Bass, Perch, Sun- 
fish, Wall-eyed Pike 
Crappie, Channel Catfish 


CALIFORNIA i 
Trout except 
Trout, Rocky 
Whitefish 
Salmon 
Black, Spotted, and Cal 
ico Bass, Crappie, Sun 


Golden 
Mountain 


fish, Sacramento Perch 
Golden Trout 
Grunnion 
Striped Bass, Shad 
Catfish 

COLORADO i 
Trout, Grayling, White 
fish, Bass, Crappie, and 


other game fish 


CONNECTICUT! « 
Alewife 
Lamprey Eel 
Shad 
Pickerel, Wall-eyed Pike 
Yellow and White Perch, 
Calico Bass, Crappie 
Brook Trout 
Lake Trout 
Black Bass 


Striped Bass in inland 


DELAWARE? * 
Shad, Herring 
Sturgeon 
Trout 
Bass 
Pike, Pickere! 
Eel, Crappie, Sunfish 
Yellow Ned, Carp 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Black Bass, Crappie 
Bream, Winter Shad, and 

other fish 


FLORIDA * 
Black Bass 
Bream, Speckle Perel 
Pike, Jac k 
GEORGIA * 


All game fish 
Catoosa, Chattooga, Dade 
Dawson, Fanin, Gilmer 
Gordon, Habersham 
Lumpkin, Murray, Pick 


ens, Rabun, Stephens 
Towns, Union, Walker 
White, and Whitfield 
Counties 


Rest of state 


IDAHO + 
Trout, Whitefish 
Largemouth Black Bass 
Salmon, Steelhead 


Sturgeon, Bullhead Cat 
fish, Perch, Crappie 
Sunfish _ 

ILLINOIS * 


Trout, except Lake Trout 
Wall-eyed Pike, Pickere! 
Black Bass 

Southern Zone 

Central Zone 

Northern Zone 

Crappie, Rock, Warmouth 
White, and Yellow Bass 
Bluegill, Sunfish, Lake 
Trout, Whitefish, and 


No close season* 


Apr. 15-Mar. 14 


May 15-Apr. 14 
No close _season 
May 30-Sept. 30* 


No close season 


May 1-Oct. 31 
May 16-Mar, 15 
No close season 
May 1-Oct. 31° 
Local seasons 

May 29-Oct, 31* 
July 1-Sept, 30* 
July 1-Mar. 31 
No close season 
No close season* 
Apr. 10-Oct, 31* 


Mar 1-May 3 
Mar. 1-June 1 
Apr, 20-July 1 


1 
i 


Apr, 21-Feb 9 
Apr, 21-July 15 
Apr, 2l-Aug, 31 
July 1-Oct, 3h 


season 


No close 


Mar, 1-June 10* 
Mar, 1-June 10 


Apr. 16-Aug, 15 
June 25-Feb l 
June 25-Mar 1 


No close season 


May 30-Mar, 31 
No close season 
Muay 15-Mar, 14 


No close season* 


Apr. 1-Nov, 14 
June 1-Apr, 14 
May 21-Nov, 15* 
July 1-Apr, 30° 


No close season* 











Apr 1-Sent. 30 
May 1-Feb 28 
May 15-Mar 3 
Tune 1-Apr 15 
June 15-Apr 30 
No close seasor 




















other game fish 
v 








Crappie, Yellow Perch, 
Channel Catfish, Blue- 
ill No close season 
KENTUCKY 
Black, Rock, and Striped 
tass, Trout, Crappie 
Jack Salmon, Sauger, 
Channel Catfish June _1-Apr, 30* 
LOUISIANA * 
Black Bass, Striped Bass 
(Crappie) 
Sabine Natchitoches 
Grant, La Salle, Cat 
thoula and Concordia 
parishes, and all par- 
shes to aorth of them|May, 1-Feb, 28 
Parishes south of above | Apr. 1-Jan, 31 
Yellow and White Bass, 
Sunfish No close season 
MAINE * 
Salmon, Trout, White 
erch 
Lakes and ponds Ice-out-Sept, 30 
Rivers above tidewater | Ice-out-Sept, 14 
Brooks and streams Ice-out-Aug, 15 
Togue 
Lakes and ponds Ice-out-Sept, 30 
Rivers above tidewater | Ice-out-Sept, 14 
Black Bass, by fly fishing 
only June 1-June 20 
Black Bass 
Lakes and ponds June 21-Sept, 30 
Rivers above tidewater | June 21-Sept. 14 
Brooks and streams June 21-Aug. 15 
MARYLAND 
Sucker, Carp, Eel, Gui 
geon, Catfish Feb, 15-Nov, 10 
Shad, Hickory Shad 
Herring Mar. 15-June 30 
Striped Bass (Rockfis! 
Susquehanna Salmon « 
Wall-eved Pike Mar, 15-Nov, 30 
Trout Apr. 15-July 15 
Black Bass 
Above tidewater Tuly 1-Nov, 30 
In tidewater \ug. 1-Mar, 31 
White and Yellow Pere! 
Pickerel, Fallfish, Biin« 
ill, Sunfish, Crappie 
Rock Bass, Bream July 1-Nov, 30 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Trout Apr, 15-July 31* 
Yellow Perch Horned 
Pout, Salmon, Pike 
Perch, Pickerel, Great 
Northern Pike, Muskal 
lone Apr. 15-Feb 15 
White Perch Apr, 15-Feb 15* 
Black Bass tuly 1-Feb, 15 
MICHIGAN 
fireat Lakes and their 
onnecting waters: 
Wall-eyed Pike, Pike 
Perch, Northern Pike 
Muskellunge Apr, 11-Mar, 31" 
Trout Apr, 28-Sept. 3 








MISSISSIPPI * 

















All game fish May _1-Feb_ 28 
MISSOURI! * 

Trout 

State parks and trout 

management waters Mar 1-Oct. 31 


All other waters 


May 30-Dec. 31 











Channel Catfish Mar. 15-May & 
July 15-De 31 

Crappie, White Perch. 

Black, Rock, White, and 

Yellow Bass, Jack Salm- 

on, Pickerel May 30-Dec 31 

Bluegill, Black Perch Mar. 15-Dec. 31 

All other fish No close season 
MONTANA * 
__ Seasons not yet set. 
NEBRASKA * 

Trout, Black and Rock 

Bass, Crappie, Bullhead 

Sunfish, Catfish, Sheeps- 

head, Wall-eye, North- 

ern, and Sauger Pike, 

Perch Feb, 1-Jan. 31 

Sucker,.Carp, Buffalo No close season 
NEVADA 

All game fish Apr. 15-Oct 3° 
NEW HAMPSHIRE «x 

Shad, Whitefish, Lake 

Trout Jan. 1-Aug, 31 

Salmon, Aureolus Trout |Apr. 15-Aug, 31 

Brook, Brown, and Rain- 

bow Trout fay 1l-Aug. 31 

Muscallonge, White Perch, 

Horned Pout June 1-Oct, 31 

Pike Perch June 1-Oct. 31* 

Pickerel June 1-Jan, 15* 

Black Bass July 1-Oct. 31* 

Yellow Perch No close season 
By fly fishing only: 

Lake Trout and Salmon 

in all waters; Brook 

Brown, and Rainbow 

Trout in designated 

waters Sept. 1-Sept. 30 
NEW JERSEY 7 

Shad Mar, 1-June 5 


Trout, Landlocked Salmon |Apr. 15-July 15* & 
- +7 








Sept. 1-Sept 
Pike, Pickerel, Pike Perch|\fay 20-Nov. 3 
Jan 5-Jan 
Striped Bass (Rockfish) -Feh 8 
Stack. Gewese, Caliee. June 1-Feb, 2 
Rock, and White Bass 
Crappie June 15-Nov, 30* 


White and Yellow Perch 
Catfish, Sunfish, Sucker 
__Carp, Eel 





NEW MEXICO 





No close season 


Bass, Crappie, Brean 

Perch, Sunfish, Catfish 

Pike Perch, Bluegill Apr. 1-Apr. 15* & 
June 1-Nov, 30° 

Trout, Salmon May 15-Nov. 21* 


Bass, Sunfish, Bluegill 
Catfish, Yellow Perch 
Yellow Pike Perch, Mus 
kellunge, Sauger 


OKLAHOMATt 
Trout, Black Bass, Chan 
nel Catfish, Crappie 


OREGON - 
Game fish not less than 
6” in length, including 
Trout, Salmon, and Steel- 


head less than 20” in 
length 
Western Oregon 
Eastern Oregon 
Game fish not less than 


10” in length, ineluding 
Trout, Salmon, and Steel 
head less than 20” in 
length in coastal streams 
and lakes and in other 
designated waters 

Salmon and Steelhead over 


20” in length, Striped 
Sass, Shad, Sturgeon 


PENNSYLVANIA * 
Trout 
Lake or Salmon Trout 
Black Bass, Pike Perch 
Pickerel, Muskellunge 
White, Calico, and Rock 
Bass, Crappie 
Yellow Perch, 
Bluegill, Eel, 
Sucker, Chub, 
Carp 


Sunfish 
Catfish 
Fallfish 
a 
RHODE ISLANDt 
Trout 
Black Bass, Pickerel 
White Perch, Yellow or 
Striped Perch, Striped 
ass 
SOUTH CAROLINA x 
All game fish 


SOUTH DAKOTA * 
Trout 


Wall-eyed and Northern 


Pike, Pickerel, Crappie 
Bluegill, Perch, Bull- 
head 


Black Bass 








TENNESSEE? 
Trout 
Black, Rock, White, and 


Yellow Bass, Wall-eyed 
Pike, Sauger, Muskel- 
lunge, White and Black 
Crappie 

Catfish, Buffalo, Drum, 
Sturgeon, Spoonbill, 
Bluegill, Sunfish, War- 
mouth, and all other fish 


(Continued on page 58) 











INDIANA MICHIGAN (Cont'd) x NEW YORK 
Trout May 1-Aug, 31 Black Bass June 25-Dec, 31 Otsego Whitefish Jan. 1-Oct. 31 
Rock, Black, Kentucky Bluegill, Sunfish June 25-Feb. 28 Lake Trout, Landlocked 
Silver, Yellow, White Lake Trout Nov 1-Oct 9° and Chinook Salmon : 
and Striped Bass, Blue- All other fish No close season Quananiche, Whitefish | Apt. 1-Sept, 10* 
gill, Bream, Red-eared Pike lakes: z Trout Apr. T-Aug. 31* 
Sunfish, Crappie, Pike Trout May 15-Sept } Pike Perch, Blue Pike 
Perch (Wall-eye), Pike Black Bass June 25-Dee. 31 Perch, Pickerel, Great ; P 
or Pickerel, Yellow Bluegill, Sunfish June 25-Feb, 28 Northern Pike May 1-Mar, a 
Perch June 16-Apr. 30 All other fish May 15-Mar, 15 Black and Oswego Bass |JUly 1-Nov, 30* 
Channel Catfish, Carp Trout streams and lakes: Muskalonge July 1-Dee. 1* 
Gar, Dogfish, Sucker Black Bass Bluegill, Short-nosed Sturgeon July 1-Apr, 30 
Catfish No close season Sunfish June 25-Sept 4 Striped Bass, Lake and 
—— aeons ™ All other fist Apr -Sept ; Sea Sturgeon, White = , 
ill other lakes: Perch ‘Oo close season 
1OWAt * = Wee Trout June ‘ 3 Bullhead, Yellow Perch No close season* 
Catfish Apr. 15-Nov, 30 Black Bass mae ; - Rectan 
Trout May 1-Sept, 30 Bluegill. Sunfish poe r 
Northern, Wall-eyed All cilia, _ aap 35M NORTH CAROLINA x 
Sand, and Sauger Pike Non-tro nine — = . ' [in and west of Alleghany | 
. ef Non-trout streams: Wilk i Rutherfe | 
Yellow Perch, Striped Trout Apr Vilkes, ane utherford) 
Yellow, and Silver Bass| May 15-Nov. 30 Black Bass pes Counties, and west of} 
Black, Calico, Warmouth Bluegill, Sunfish ‘heed Highway 18 in Burke 
und Rock Bass, Crappie All oainas fist gel and Caldwell Counties ane. 16-hut 
Sunfish, and Bluegill [June 15-Nov, 30 ~——_— Trout : ee to cae ae 
Rock and Sand Sturgeon All other fish oURS 10- ADE 
Paddlefish Aug 1-Nov, 30 MINNESOTA a Rest of state: ‘ 7 
Bullhead, Sucker, Red Trout, except Lake Trout]}May 1-Sept, 1 All fish May 20-Apr. 5 | 
orse. and other fs! No close season Lake Trout (Landlocked ; aan 
Special ‘seasons and. tim Walleyed Pike, Sager, *? °° | NORTH DAKOTA 
its in Mississippi and) Great Meethers Pi és Trout, Landlocked Salmon| May 2-Sept. 30 | 
Missouri Rivers and in Pickerel a el - Walleved. and Northern 
cond enters of Les Rock and White Bass Pike, Pereh May 16-Oct. 31 | 
County | Crappie. Bunfish or Riue Bass, Crappie, Sunfish June 16-Oct, 31 | 
Northern and Wall-eyed reppr. Cue Poe a 7 “ a | 
Vike May 1-Mar 1 gill, Catfish, Bullhead 
Pik - “ Carp, Dogfish, Redhorse OHIO * 
Black Bass a—d 1-Mar. 1 Sheepshead, Sucker, Eel-| Trout 15-Sept. 15 
All other fish P No close Season pout. Perch. Whitefish Black and Spotted Bass ; P 
Garfish, Tullibee, Buffa- Northern Zone June 16-Apr. 30 
KANSAS * lofish May 15-Fel 15 Southern Zone Jur 1-Apr 14 
Biack or Kentucky Bass | May 26-Apr. 25 Black Bass June 20 Ni 30 Crappie, Rock, and White . . 


No close season 


No close season* 


Apr. 14-Oct, 31* 
May 12-Oct. 3]* 
No close season 


No close season* 


Apr. 15-July 31* 
July 1-Sept. 29 
July 1-Nov, 30* 
No close season* 


No close season 


Apr. 15-July 15 
June 20-Feb, 20 
Wo _ close _seneen. 
No _close_season® 
May 1-Sept. 30 


May 1-Feb. 28 
June’ 15-Feb, 28 
Mar. 1-Oct. 1° 
May 30-Mar, 31* 





No close season 
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* Local exceptions #Special privileges accorded men in service; consult local authorities *Changes are possible; consult authorities © OUTDOOR LIFE; reproduction strictly forbidden 
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Dry Flies for Everywhere 


VERY dry-fly angler has his own 
favorite dry-fly patterns. However, 
I’m asked so often to recommend a 
good assortment that I give here- 
with my personal choices. Since these 
have proved satisfactory for fishing a 
wide variety of streams, in various parts 
of the country, under many different 
phases of weather, water, and tempera- 
tures, they may prove of value not only 
to tyros but to those more experienced. 

You cannot expect to have a pattern to 
match every fly hatch, or carry with you 
all the flies that have been designed to 
meet some particular need. You couldn't 
begin to carry them all; and even if you 
did, and were able to find the particular 
pattern you wanted in time to use it 
when a definitely selective rise is on, it 
is problematical whether it would come 
up to expectations. 

Every angler who fishes only a few 
waters gets to know them well. In- 
variably he discovers that most of the 
time just a few patterns are needed; and 
that when the fish are selective, an imi- 
tative pattern will seldom produce any 
better than his regular stand-bys, with 
which he catches most of his fish 

Until a few years ago I tried to have 
on hand at all times most of the flies 
ever recommended. Study of the results 
obtained from use of this more than 
generous assortment failed to justify it. 
Despite the large number of patterns 
to select from, usually the right one 
couldn't be found for selective hatches, 
and most of the fish were caught on a 
limited number of patterns. This doesn’t 
mean that the other flies were useless. 
Many of them took fish quite as well 
as my favorites, but they did no better, 
and in some cases not so well 

Don’t get me wrong here. Note that 
I do not say that a particular pattern for 
a particular rise never produces. On 
some occasions I have found it necessary 
to tie a special fly, right on the spot, in 
order to catch some fish. But such in- 
stances are rare indeed 

Remember, too, that when a large 
hatch is on, it is physically impossible 
for the fish to ‘get more than a small 
percentage of the flies that float above 
them. Why, then, should the angler 
become discouraged because his artificial 
fails, cast after cast, to bring a rise? If 
he will make perfect floats often enough 
over such feeding fish, his artificial 
sometimes will be taken, and frequently 
any of his favorite patterns will work 
quite as well as a close imitation of the 
natural hatch. 

These conclusions, based on long ex- 
perience, led me to reduce my assortment 
to’essential colors and sizes. I chose the 
flies I kept on the basis of proved merit. 

First come those patterns which are 


used the most because they so consist- 
ently bring good results. Heading the 
list is the Royal Coachman, probably the 
best-known fly in America. This is con- 
sidered a fancy pattern, and truly imi- 
tates no natural insect, yet it is one of 
the most reliable flies ever designed. 
I’ve found it productive not only in the 
East and West but in between. It is an 
excellent choice for times when the 
hatches of natural flies are small or 
nonexistent, and in the small sizes it 
often is very successful when the fish 
are selective to hatches for which no 
artificial imitation can be found. Essen- 
tial sizes are 12, 14, 16, and 18. In sizes 
16 and 18, so far as I can determine, the 
plain Coachman does just as well. But 
I carry both Royal and plain in these 
small sizes, for there are times when 
I don’t want a white-wing fly. Some of 
my plain Coachmen have _lead-color 
wings, others have black wings and fill 
most needs for a blackish fly. The 
standard Black Gnat serves the same 
purpose. 

I find, also, that a few spent-wing 
Royals are very useful. They differ from 
the regular pattern in that white hackle 
points, tied flat and at right angles to 
the hook, are used instead of upright 
quill wings. 

The fan-wing Royal Coachman de- 
serves special attention. It has saved me 
from total defeat so often, I would never 
think of being without it. Doubtless on 
occasion some other pattern would have 
served just as well, but the fact remains 
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that this fly is uncannily successful 
times in bringing trout to the surfac« 
It’s a swell pattern for fast water, an 
although it’s a better all-season fly i 
the East than in the West, it gets result 
often enough in the West to make it 
use there well worth while. Som 
anglers do not like it because the wing 
are frail and, unless set just right ir 
tying, will twist when you cast. A Royal 
Coachman tied with white bucktail 
wings, to make the Royal Wulff, is a fai 
substitute if you don’t happen to have 
the fan wing. 

There are two other patterns which I 
esteem just as highly as I do the Royal 
Coachman; in fact, I use both of them 
more often. They are the Adams and 
the Light Cahill. The Adams is at its 


best from Michigan west. It is a marvel- 


ous fly on many Rocky Mountain 
streams, and not bad even farther west 
I believe it owes its effectiveness to the 
mixture of hackles—brown and grizzly 
gray. Mixed hackles imitate a greate1 
variety of fly hatches than solid colors 
do, because of the effect produced on 
them by rays of light. Sizes from 14 to 
18 inclusive are perhaps the best, but 
10’s and 12’s are useful in broken waters 
where smaller sizes are hard to fish. The 
Adams is easily seen on the water, and 
is an excellent floater. The spent-wing 
variety is consistently more successful 
than the upright wing. While I have 
used it with success in Eastern waters, 
I do not consider it essential for that 
area. The Light Cahill, tied with a light 
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It’s time to plan for good things to come! And 
this is the fly rod tackle we plan to make first. 
There'll be South Bend tackle for a// types of fish- 
EXCEL-ORENO 
The Superb Silk Line ing, of course, but here’s the tackle to make the 


Wh *t remember Excel- . ° . 
enn aeenne Reet fly rod angler throw his hat in the air and cheer! 
“‘Oreno”’ fly lines too. Excel- 

Oreno will be first to be pro- , i‘ * = = Z 
duced. The fact that countless Mind you, this equipment is not yet in production 
Excel-Oreno lines are in con- 

stant use today, after years 
and years of service, is re- 
minder enough that quality is 


always worth @ little extra. the entire South Bend peacetime line will be quality 





and we can’t quote prices, but we caz tell you that 


through and through, fair in price, complete! 
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y—_ SPLIT BAMBOO FLY ROD 
Your new South Bend rod will be 
f ; TRIX-ORENO OREN-O-MATIC one you're proud toown and show 
oo The Marvel Fly Rod Lure “The Balanced Reel” im ony company. You'll get the 
precision craftsmanship of a cus- 
Judging by orders on file, every fly rod The most popular automatic ever tom rod at production prices—& 
angler needs a new supply of “‘Trix’s’’! made—the war years saw it be- rod of genuine Tonkin cane with 
As soon as our war job is done, there'll come a “‘collector’s item,’’ prized four extra years of seasoning. 
be Trix-Orenos for ali. These two popu- far above its modest cost. Two Fortunate will be those anglers 
lar fly rod sizes, No. 593 and No. 594, in popular models, No. 1130 and No. who see their dealers now and 
favorite patterns, will be made FIRST! 1140, in beautiful anodized alu- place their orders in edvance. 
Tell your dealer how many you want. minum, will be first in produc- 
tion. Tell your dealer you want 


the first Oren-O-Matic he gets! 








Get This Book FREE! 


This beautifully printed 48-page book shows all 36 
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prize winners in our 1944 Fishing Photo Contest. It’s 
a book that every angler and outdoorsman will want. 
Packed with appealing pictures, pilus full color pages 
" of your favorite “‘Quality Tackle.’’ Send for this 
7 ook, ef the fine tography and start your 
ED peac n hing. post, card will do. Just say 

‘High St. Bend 23, Indiana 

on . 








ANCIENT PIPE OF 


FRANCE 


Toda 
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y you see the 


in FRANCE, and everywhere 











$ — 
e) 
This is No. 46 
Plain Finish 
Also in Antique finish. 
Dozens of other models 


Other LHS Pipes: 





$10 — “HS 
Sterncrest Ultrafine 


$7.50 — LHS 
Sterncrest 14K t. 
> 


$3.50 — LHS 4 
Certified Purex ; 







Supplies limited 
— you may have 
to wait for some 
models, but it’s 
worth it! 


IWPIRTSY 
Sstlebss 





Write for “Pointers on Pipes” — FREE 
L&W Stern, inc., Stern Bidg., 56 Pearl St, Bklyn 1, NY. 


ginger hackle, is a great pattern for 
Eastern brown-trout waters. On the 
whole, it serves whenever a ginger-color 
fly is needed. If you have it tied two 
ways—with quill body, 
whitish fur of a red fox—you won't 
need to carry the Ginger Quill too. In 
my experience the light fur body is more 
successful in the East than in the West, 
where the Ginger Quill is at its best. If 
I had to limit myself to five or six pat- 
terns, the Light Cahill would be one of 
them. Sizes 12 and 14 generally are the 
most useful. 

3ecause many hatches are composed 
of blue-gray flies, I have patterns of this 
color in my box. I use mostly the dark 
and light Hendricksons in the East, and 
the Blue Quill in the West. Sometimes I 
find a Quill Gordon necessary. However, 
all these flies are hard for me to see on 
the water, so I never use them unless I 
have to. 
tested, and well-known. While sizes from 


10 to 18 inclusive may be needed, the 
most useful are 10, 12, and 14. 
While discussing grayish flies, the 


grizzly-gray hackle that comes from the 
barred Plymouth Rock rooster must be 
mentioned. For some reason this hackle 


These four patterns are tried, | 


and with the | 


appeals to rainbow trout, so if you in-, 


tend to fish for them, some such fly as 
a Gray Hackle, or a Gray Palmer with 


|}a yellow body, should be in that box of 


yours. 

Spiders also are essential. The great 
value of these flies, which are nothing 
more than long, stiff hackles tied on 
small hooks, lies in their fluffy lightness. 
They drop to the water with exceeding 
softness, and sometimes that’s a decid- 
ed advantage. When kept dry and fluffy 
they float with the hook above water, 
and this often excites fish otherwise in- 
different, as well as fool the ultra-wise 
ones. 3esides taking fish themselves, 
these flies often enable you to locate a 
good trout which may then be induced 
to grab another pattern. My favorites 
among the spiders are the brown and 
the badger, but ginger, gray, and honey 
also are good. I prefer size 16 with a 
hackle of about *\-in. spread. If a larger 


hackle spread is desired, then a No. 14} 


or larger hook should be used 


Variants—spiders with small wings! 
added—are effective too. My favorite 
among these, when procurable, is the 


natural, multicolor hackle with a stubby | 


As second choice, anything 
in a red or brown shade will do. 

For emergencies I also carry 
gray and some brown bivisibles on 
12 and No. 14 hooks. These are of par- 
ticular value whenever it is difficult to 
keep any other fly pattern dry enough 
to float, or when other flies can’t be seen 
on the water. Such conditions are en- 
countered when it is raining or misty; 
cloudy and humid; in the evening after 
sunset; or when you are fishing fast wa- 
ter. 

This completes the list of the dry flies 
I use most. In a separate box I carry 
certain other patterns to fill special 
needs. For instance, at times you need 
an imitation drake, or May fly. The 
Green Drake (known by some as the 
Green May, and by others as the Shad 
Fly) is in that separate box of mine. 
The only time I’ve ever really needed it 


slate wing. 


some 
No. 


is early in the season, although I’ve 
taken trout with it throughout the 
season. 

Sometimes a fiy with a pale yellow 


body is required. A Pale Evening Dun 
serves this purpose quite well. I prefer 
it in sizes 14 and 16, though there are 
waters where a No. 12 might prove bet- 
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MARATHON 


Size 1 | 
50000. POPPING 
55¢ ea. M 4 N AW 


you get them 


ACTION! Wherever there are Bass 
The enam 


with the Marathon Popping Minnow 


eled cork body with the flashy hackle and 
streamer tails, floats high. Bass strike it vicious- 
ly! Known in all bass waters as one of the most 
successful fly rod surface lures ever made 
MADE IN Ne. Streamers Hackle Head 
510 Brown BI Brown 
6 p12 White Black Pike 
STREAM sta ‘ n Pike 
TESTED ste White w ‘ Red-White 
ry Yellow Bias Pike 
PATTERNS Bin acne . anna 
Ask Your Dealer for the Marathon Popping Minnow 
if ‘ none in stock send us SI 0 i we wil 
end 1 vo Marathon Poonoing Mint 3 of each 
sine ! the Marathon Bait Catal: 
MARATHON BAIT CO. BOX 479 0-5 WAUSAU, WIS. 














VALUE 
SUN BRAND 


SLEEPING 
BAGS 








Sold By 
Dealers 
Everywhere 


with TALON 
FASTENERS 


Extra heavy, dry waterproofed, olive drab duck, Olive 
drab lining. 100°; all new wool filling. Talon fasten- 
ers down side and across bottom. Extra weather strip 
covers fasteners and buttons down under bag. Has 
air mattress pocket. Large head flap. Six sizes. Popu- 
lar prices. See your dealer—he can serve you NOW. 


_ SUN TENT-LUEBBERT CO 3636tnst.. SanFrancisco3, Callt. 





Werth waiting for— 
Perrine genuine Free-Stripping 


Temel PG a ton © 0 ot & 


Perrine Mfg. Company, 700 So. 4th St., Minneapolis, Minn 


New, 1945 revised ediition—*‘Making and Using 

the Fly and Leader,” a complete course in fly 

i vers every phase. with casting in- 

stream and lake applications. Re- 

essional trade secrets. Ideal for con- 

Satisfaction guaranteed 

stpaid. Write for free list of fishing 
pment now available 
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8065—C2 Grand River Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 
AND MORE 


CATCH BIGGER FISH “cP em: 


instantly attached to any 
Bait... Floaters, Sinkers, Files 
Once you use co GLO-LURE you'll never 
fish without one. The shy fellows can't 
resist it. Lond your limit EVERY time you 
fish. Order an amazing GLO-LURE today. 
Only $1.00 postpoid. Double your money 
bock. if not satisfied. 


| C PR eee ee || 
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GLO-LURE CO. Dept 


PAT. PEND. $ 
S 
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Lures 


Attract Fish Like a 
Light Draws Moths : 









MOST TALKED ABOUT BAIT 
IN AMERICA! 

Li-Cut Live Larve Grubs so sensa- 
tional they received 2 column article 
American Weekly—you read about 
them in Sports igest, Progressive 
Guide, now try them. 30,000 cartons 
sold at one resort last year—45,000 
cartons used by Mich. ice fishermen. 
100 baits—$1.00, live delivery « 

te t your dealer or direct by 
mail. LI-CUT LIVE BAIT CO. 0O.L.7 
@024 Hyperion Ave., Los Angeles 27 


LIVE BAIT 
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“More Fish per Line’ 


Whether for Lake, Stream or Deepsea 
fishing, the integrity of craftsmanship in 
every SUNSET LINE will tell. 


Fishermen everywhere recognize SUNSET 
as America’s outstanding fish line...No 


splices...no lumps...or bumps... precision- 
built for perfect casting. 


Even with all-out wartime conditions, 
there are some SUNSET LINES available. 


SEE YOUR DEALER 
SUNSET LINE & TWINE CO. 


} \ 564 Sixth Street * San Francisco 3 








R 
LOOK AORLICK'S EATERS 


@ That’s good advice for fish, both big 
and little, because Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Tablets keep the fishermen out 
all day. They help to quickly supply 
extra food energy and to provide last- 
ing food energy. Once you carry 
Horlick’s Tablets—the handy-candy 
form of Horlick’s, the Original—on 
fishing, hunting or outing trips, you'll 
always take a generous supply. They’re 
so convenient to carry, easy to eat. Fit 
pocket and tacklebox. Chocolate and 
natural flavors. 10¢, 25¢ and 43¢ sizes. 


Get a package of Horlick's, 
the Original, in powder form 
for your home or camp. At your 
drug store. 


HORLICK’S 


MALTED MILK TABLETS 





Nemec: ncaa 


~~ Keep your eye on the Infantry 
. . the doughboy does it! 


"ACTION that LASTS-=5 


Whether bait casting or fly cast- 


‘ : LONGER CASTS 









~~ ing, trolling or deep sea fishing— 
Viz you can have REEL ACTION that 
- will outsmart the big ones and fill 

—f u your string or creel by using - - - 


REELSLICK 


THE SUPER REEL-LUBRICANT 


Choice of Champions. It builds lubrication into the metal for longer 
casts and uniform action. Prevents frozeft joints. Protects finest 
equipment against rust, moisture and SALT WATER damage. 


Try a TUBE Today! 

REELSLICK Dry Fly Oil, Line Dres- JI 
sing, Rod Varnish, Ferrule Cement, Mos- | 
quito Dope, Etc. are 

GUARANTEED and sold by 


Sporting Goods and 
Hardware Dealers. 


Write for Circular. 


OUTERS LABORATORIES @ Tube = 


Dept. OL-7 ONALASKA, WISCONSIN 

















ter. It is the only dry fly containing yel- gold body. Should you chance upon a 


low that I consider a “must.” display of flies tied with badger hackle, 
Flies with mixed colors, such as the add some to your collection! 
Adams, already mentioned, are con- We often see on the water flies that 


sistent fish takers. One that I often use have wings folded flat along the length 
when the fish are feeding on midges is of the body. Among these are the stone, 
called the Firehole. This is a fly of my alder, sedge, and caddis flies. Now, I 
own design, and is not on the market, rarely have found it necessary to u 
but any commercial tyer can tie it for specific imitations of these flies in order 
you. I use it in two different dressings. to get trout to rise; yet it is a fact that 
They are: such imitations may prove more killing 
Firehole No. 1—Wings: black barred than flies with any other type of wir 
feather from teal duck, divided and Sometimes flies tied with squirrel tail 
upright, short. Hackle: one black and’ deer hair, laid flat along the hook with 
one grizzly hackle, intermingled and the hackle tied over it at the head, w 


short. Body: dark blue-gray fur. Tail: imitate nicely this type of winged fi 
black hackle wisps, tied short. An orange body with gray wings and 


o wr “eg « 
oe peek 2 tied Spent” Bachiov ens badger hackle makes an excellent pe 
black and one grizzly, intermingled tern; so does a peacock herl body with 
and short. Body: any well-marked brown wings and black hackle. 
striped quill, such as peacock. Tail: I have stressed colors instead of pat- 
black hackle wisps, short. tern names in discussing these last-me 
These should be tied in sizes 16 and tioned flies, used only on rare occasior 
18, and have a diminutive effect. Their because you may be able to buy the: 
chief value is on smooth-surface waters, under any one of several names. 


or on slight rifts, when they can easily This assortment of standard and od 
be seen. patterns has served me well in tro. 
Badger-hackle flies often come in han- fishing the country over. It is a basi 


dy. However, the war has made this list, suited to use wherever and whe 
hackle exceedingly scarce. I’ve found ever a dry fly will produce. May it serv 
that a plain badger hackle is equally ef- you as well as it serves me!—Ray Berg- 
fective with either a peacock herl or a man. 


Anglers Queries 


Can Fish Smell? I have heard pike, pickerel, and wall-eyes al! 
called jackfish. If you are sure that the fis 
is of the pike family, you can easily establish 
its species. On the pickerel, both cheeks an 








Question: Some of my friends have been 
arguing about whether fish have a sense of , ; 
smell. One fellow says “What use would a gill covers are scaled. On the pike, the cheeks | 
‘stinker’ bait be if catfish couldn’t smell?” fe entirely scaly, and so are the upper gill | 
What do you say?—L. N., Kans covers, but the lower gill covers are bare— 
y : R. B. 


Answer: As far as is known fish do have a 
sense of smell; and it would seem that the sense Largest Muskie 
varies from very faint in some species to ex- 


tremely acute in others.—R. B. Question: The other evening a pal and I! 


were arguing about the weight of the largest 
Raising Live Bait muskellunge ever caught in the United States 
My friend claimed that a 102-pounder had bee: 
caught. I said that the largest was not mors 
than 76 lb. Hope you can settle this for us. 


Question: After the war I intend to open a 
sporting-goods store, first starting out with live 


bait and tackle. What can you advise me about —C. Z., Va. 

storing bait? I know how to catch it all right.— 

H. A. S., Mass. Answer: According to the records, the largest | 

muskie taken on rod and reel weighed 62% lt 

Answer: The first requisites in keeping live It was caught in Lake St. Clair, Mich., ir 

bait are suitable tanks and a continuous supply 1940. The largest taken by any method weighed 

of good water. Probably the best materials for more than 75 lb., and was caught in Minocqua 

making the tanks is soapstone, such as wash- Lake, Wis., in 1906.—R. B. 

tubs are made of, or wood. Metal is O.K., but 

galvanized iron doesn’t have a good reputation. Something Wrong Here 


Sinking a box in the soil is about the best way 
to raise worms. 

I would advise you to write the U.S. Bureau - § . : 
of Fisheries, Washington, D. C., and also the of fish characteristics of this section—bass, wall 
Superintendent of Documents, Government eyes, pickerel, bullheads, sunnies, crappies, and 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., for a list of calico bass. They all grow to a good size, ex 
available booklets on the culture and care of cepting the calico bass, which I have never seer 
live baits. One I can think of offhand is larger than 4 in. Doesn't this species grow 
Propagation of Bait and Forage Fishes, which any larger?—W. J. N., New York. 
sells for 5 cents.—R. B. 


Question: Our lake here contains the types 


Answer: Full-grown calico bass average 10 
or 12 in. long, although I have caught them up 


W ‘ ° ) 
hat’s a Jackfish? to 14 in., weighing more than 1 lb. I believe 
» there must be some condition harmful to them 
Question: There is a fish here in Arkansas caged witha 4 B ne ee Se 


that we call the jackfish. I’ve tried to learn all 
about him, but have not succeeded. He looks 


to me much like a Northern pike. Not having Waterproofing Lines 
counted his cheek scales, I cannot give any de- 
tails, nor do I know how large he grows, but I Question: I have noted that many fishermen 
haven't seen any specimens above 3 lb.—P.S., ask you what preparation should be used t 
Ark. treat bait-casting lines. I have found that 
automobile wax is ideal for this purpose; for 
Answer: Although, without a more complete though it waterproofs, it doesn’t keep the line 


description, I cannot be sure of the identity of afloat.—J. L., Wash. 

the fish you refer to, I suspect, because of 

geographical location and size, that it is a Answer: Thank you for your suggestion. I 
pickerel. will certainly pass it along.—R. B. 
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—Waiting for the peaceful days when men, unworried by the Joe Mears, Pasadena, Cal- 
tragedies of war, may again enjoy the restful serenity of Nature’s ‘ornéa, editor and out- 

. , - door writer, with 7 pound 
quiet spots. Rainbow taken on Heddon 


We, of Heddon, also await the day—when our essential war tasks od at Early Season Lake 


, ‘ TTT: in the California Sierras, 
are done and when we shall again devote our entire facilities to the ; i 


r Heddon production of your favorite Heddon “Pal” Steel Rods, Heddon 
RIVER-RUNT-SPOOK Tempered Split Bamboo Rods, “River-Runt-Spooks,” “Crazy- 
CMH Crawlers” and other famous Heddon Lures. 
“SHORE -MINNOW” hd 99 = owe 
rt tert Aeddou-TWMade is Well- Wade WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


**See the Ribs’’ 


James HEDDON’S Sons, DOWAGIAC, MICHIGAN 


























Conti 


Write for Free Catalog 


My new 1945 catalog is just off the press. Contains 
scores of letters and photographs of catches made with 
Hawaiian Wigglers and Jitterbug in U. S. A. and Canada. 


Write for your copy. 
FRED ARBOGAST, 417 North St., 


Anghilante 


Akron, Ohio 






New Method of Fishing 





SMALL 
SPulT SHOT 
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DETAIL SHOWING SPINNEQ 
> : 


METHOD OF ATTACHING 
BOBBER TO LINE 











HEN more than 20 anglers switch 
VV aimost overnight to a new method 
of fishing, and all report success- 
ful catches, it’s time to let everyone in on 
the secret. The method, to which I have 
given passing mention in OvuTpoor LiFz, 
consists of a simple rig which any fisher- 
man can fix up in a few minutes—a rig 
which can be used with good results by 
the bait caster and the stillfisherman. 
To make the rig, illustrated above, 
fashion a bobber from hardwood such as 
oak or hickory. It should be 3 in. long, 
1% in. in diameter, and the weight should 
be at least % oz. Then drill a % in. hole 
through the upper projection. Run your 
bait-casting line through this hole, as 
shown, and tie on a10-lb.-test leader about 
5 or 6 ft. long. Fasten a small Colorado 
spinner (the. kind with two hooks that 
hang loose) to the leader, and just above 
the spinner, pinch on a small split shot. 
You'll find that the shot is a great help in 
preventing tangling when you cast. 
If you are not much of a carpenter or 
haven't the proper tools, a satisfactory 


bobber can be made by removing the 
gang hooks from a %-oz, floating plug. 
In this case, tie your line to the front 
eyelet. 

Now, if you are a bait caster, here’s 
how to use the rig. Use a side delivery 
because of the long, hanging leader—and 
cast as far as you can, for distance is 
partly responsible for the success of this 
method. When the bobber hits the water, 
start retrieving slowly. To make sure 
that the spinner starts working properly, 
give the rod a few short jerks shortly 
after starting the retrieve. 

Windy days are made to order for this 
method of fishing, and casting into the 
wind seems to bring the most strikes. 

At times it may be advisable to put a 
small worm on each of the spinner hooks, 
but for trout I have found the plain spin- 
ner, without bait, does the trick. 

When fishing a wide stream, the best 
procedure is to select a fairly deep sec- 
tion, and cast across and upstream. Keep 
the slack out of your line, and the bobber 
will pull the spinner at a proper speed. A 
baited spinner will get more strikes when 
you’re river fishing. 

The shape of the bobber and the way it 
fastens to the line permit it to wiggle 
from side to side, not unlike the move- 
ment of an active bass plug. I have seen 
bass knock the bobber clear out of the 
water, so no doubt the action of the bob- 
ber is in some mbasure responsible for 
the success of the set-up. 

For trout, pickerel, and perch use the 
unbaited spinner and the slow, jerky re- 
trieve. 

In Sebago Lake, in Maine, I found that 
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(Shallow Running) 
No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler 


Wigglers Get 16 Bass 


In Weeds 


“Dear Fred: Am enclosing 
photo of one day’s catch 
of 16 bass caught with No. 2 
Hawaiian Wigglers by Mr. 
Conti, Mr. Peck and myself. 
These bass had a total weight of 
68 lbs. We got most of them 
in the weeds and lily pads. Conti 
and Peck had never used your 
No. 2 Hawaiian Wiggler before. 
From now on they say they will 
never be without one in their 
tackle box.”——Peter Anghilante, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


a snelled hook with a sewed-on smelt fol- 
lowing the spinner was a very effective 
combination. I had been fishing with the 
usual trolling outfit, and after several 
hours of discouraging effort I anchored 
near one of the many islands that dot the 
lake. In less than an hour, the bobber- 
spinner-smelt combination produced 
three nice landlocked salmon. 

For stillfishing, this bobber offers 
numerous advantages too. You can cast 
out far enough so that the fish are not 
disturbed by your presence. Keep a rea- 
sonably tight line so as to be prepared for 
a strike, and you'll get fish when others 
are saying, “They just ain’t bitin’ today.” 

When fishing shallow waters where the 
bottom is weedy, the rig will prove excel- 
lent for trolling, as the bobber will keep 
the spinner from sinking into the under- 
growth. In order to clear the weeds it 
may be necessary to shorten the leader to 
3 or 4 ft. 

I predict some very happy hours for the 
angler who includes this equipment in 
his selection of tackle—Les Wysong. 


Wisconsin Comes Through 


ISCONSIN has recently enacted a 

law entitling any person in the U.S. 
armed forces to fish or hunt in that 
state without a license, for the duration 
of the war. 

Thirty-three states now have special 
fishing privileges of some sort for serv- 
ice men, and 30 offer similar hunting 
privileges—all as a direct result of Out- 
door Life’s intensive campaign, launched 
nearly a year before Pearl Harbor, for 
the adoption of such measures. 
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OW may the angler 
get the most pleas- 
ure out of his fishing? 
Out of a combination 
of many things. To be 
successful he must study fish habits, 


stream and lake bottoms, the various FINE WA TCH» Es 
creatures and insects which provide the , ' t A we 
fish with food. He must learn how to ‘was > 


use fishing tackle skillfully, and when 
and where to employ the proper types. 
He should take an interest in weather 
and wind, in light and its effect on the 
fishing, in the different animals, birds, 
and flowers with which he is in constant 
contact when fishing. He should learn 
the real pleasure that lies in comrade- 
ship, courtesy, and good sportsmanship. 

There is pleasure, too, in the thorough 
relaxation given by fishing, for it pro- 
vides escape from vexing problems. Con- . : 
centration upon the problem of out- t\\ ' 
guessing a fish erases all other thoughts. ie. . 7 
Consequently fishing refreshes the mind : SS 7S : : ; ¥ The MARHOFF 
and gives it renewed vigor for the daily " : ¥ 
work. 

Fishing also teaches patience—pa- 
tience to await the right opportunity, 
make the proper preparation, analyze a 
given situation. The lesson thus learned 
is of value in the angler’s work, business, 
or profession. 

Only the young and vigorous can en- 
gage in strenuous sports. Others must 
enjoy them at second hand, by watching 


e 
with a 
others play. But fishing is a sport in 


which each of us becomes both partici- oS See 
pant and audience, and it may be en- 
joyed by old and young alike. You can 


be a fisherman in any of the various de- 





grees, from that of the cane pole with Every fisherman knows the importance of 
eee eee split-second coordination in catching fish, Rod 
e egree as its own cnarm. . . 
Why do we like fishing? We might as reel, and line must be delicately balanced for 
well be asked why we like the blue sky. instant response. 
7 . . Th > . es . 
Leeches sometimes make very good ats why watch-like peeceron a reel crafts- 
channel-cat bait. manship means so much. And why thousands of 
alae ee _ fishermen prefer the Shakespeare Marhoff with 
| ‘Swivels and wire leaders spoil the ne , 
| action of some surface plugs, if tied to its jewelled end bearings and feather-smooth 
| them. So tie such plugs directly to the action. Just a flick of the wrist gets the plug 
| line or leader. Some plugs are so deli- x . : 
cately designed for action that even too under way-—the kind of cast you can time 
| heavy a line will cut down their effec- + and control perfectly right to the mark, And 


| tiveness. This is also true of bass bugs, , get 
| so the size of the tip of the leader To pick your whea ee oe where they sass — 


| should be adjusted to the size and type iidanneniis more fish. 


| of bug, in order are best results. pas gee Shakespeare engineers and craftsmen are 

| Admittedly, trout rise to the fly be- for free Pocket eagerly looking forward to the day when they 

| cause they’re hungry. Oddly enough, | Fishing Guide. can make fine reels for you again. fs. 
| however, when the fly fishing is at its 
| best, the trout usually are so gorged with 
| food that it’s surprising they can eat a 
| bit more. Conversely, when we find it 
| hard to get trout to rise, usually they’ll 


| be found to have empty stomachs. 
Pr) 709 East Kalamazoo Avenve 


When you camp on a fishing trip, it’s KALAMAZOO 2, mICHICae 


better to bury your garbage than it is 

to burn it. Buried waste of this kind en- 

riches the ground, promotes plant life, | 

and this plant life supplies food to living | 
| creatures on which trout feed. Think of —— 

his when cleaning up your camp.—R. B. occgagl 
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Bass Fishing Time 





LUE sky above, blue water sparkling 
in the sun, and all around the soft 
sweet air of June—that’s Bass Fishing Time. 


A True Temper Rod is the perfect match 
for this perfection. Its sweet, effortless 
casting action, unmatched speed, and lithe, 
supple power that never quits, means 
trophies won. 


Master craftsmen shape it from the 
world’s finest rapier steel. Its exclusive 
taper is patented and its clock spring 
temper is achieved in America’s most 
precisely controlled heat treating equip- 
ment. It is the Rod of Champions—un- 
equalled in number of prize-winning fish 
—in value and in preference by millions of 
sportsmen from coast to coast. 


Now engaged 100% in meeting Air 
Corps’ requirements, our Sporting Goods 
Division will resume the manufacture of 
rods and baits the moment that manpower 
and material is again available. The Ameri- 
can Fork and Hoe Company, Makers of 
True Temper Products, Sporting Goods 
Division, Geneva, Ohio. 





TRUE TEMPER 


THE ROD OF CHAMPIONS 
THE LURE OF EXPERTS 





Twenty on a Horsehair 
(Continued from page 19) 


side of where the fish broke water. Th 
fly touched the water and the horsehai 
settled after it with barely a ripple. I 
hung there a few seconds, there was 
flash, and the next second I was going i 
with the daddy of them all. 

“These were natives, remember—th: 
spotted beauties that strike like rainbow 
and head for the snags like brook trout 
This fellow ran true to form. He wa 
making for the snags, but he weighe: 
two pounds if an ounce, and I kept think 
ing of my No. 20 fly. I tried to turn hin 
over, and he broke water. Not straight 
like a rainbow; he just came over with a 
roll. He went deep then, and .” Porky 
snapped his fingers, drank more coffee 

“You lost him!” said Ed. 

“T lost him.” 

“Broke the hook?” 

No, he just twisted free. Those 20’s are 
small, but their short bend makes them 
pretty strong. They'll hold three or four 
pounds on a straight pull.... But back to 
Sawmill: 

“I dried my Gray Miller and went back 
after him, but, as I said before, they’re 
educated trout, and I'd just given that 
particular one his post-graduate course. 
He came back no more, but I caught 
plenty, all on those tiny flies and horse- 
hair leaders. Most any pattern seemed to 
do. The size was the ticket. 

“I tie my own now. The sporting-goods 
stores hereabouts don’t stock No. 20’s, 
and I don’t like to buy sight unseen. My 
favorite is a Brown Bivisible with a sil- 
very body. It floats like a dream, and 
you don’t have to worry about cocking 
the wings. Regular fly tyer’s silk, even 
4/0, is a trifle coarse, so I work with 
single strands pulled from an old Nylon 
stocking. 

“Those 20’s are plenty of sport. You 
lose five times as many trout, but you get 
five times as many strikes. A fish slams 
the lure, you feel him for one flip, and 
he’s gone. But if you hold him longer 
than that, he’ll likely end up in your 
creel. You see, that bitty hook clinches in 
the tough membrane along a trout’s 
tongue, or at the side of his mouth, and 
it’s hard to spit out. It’s true that you 
hook more little fish, but on the other 
hand you can free them without injury. 
A 10 or a 12 takes almost as many small 
ones, and it’s likely to go through the 
poor critter’s eye.” 

We asked Porky about the biggest fish 
he'd ever taken with a 20. 

“It was three years ago, and it was an 
accident. I'd been fishing on Sawmill 
Creek, using a No. 20 bivisible with a Ny- 
lon leader tapering to 5X. When I got 
through I didn’t take down my rod; I just 
propped it on the side of the car, figuring 
I'd try some small dams farther down. As 
it turned out, I drove eight or ten miles, 
all the way to the county road. It was 
still early, so I decided to have a look at 
an old beaver dam down in the brush. 

“There were several acres of water in 
this dam, and it used to be a swell place 
for big brooks and rainbows, for it was 
ten or twelve feet deep where it flooded 
the old channel of the creek. But of late 
years it had so filled with weeds that fish- 
ing was almost impossible. I didn’t figure 
on catching anything, you understand; I 
just took my rod and went to explore. 

“I waded in and spotted some openings 
down through the weeds. They were no 
bigger in diameter than washtubs, but 
they seemed to go all the way to the bot- 
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Prize Winners Taken 
On Jitterbug! 





Famous Surface Bait Captures National Honors 


Among the prize winners in Field & 
Stream’s 1944 Fishing Contest recently 
announced ‘were S. L. Moore at Lake Smith, 
Virginia, and N. R. “Dick” Green of Essex 
County, Virginia, who took first and second 
prizes for the largest largemouth black bass 
caught in the southern division. S. L. Moore’s 
bass, caught on a Jitterbug, weighed 11 Ibs. 
12 oz., and N. R. Green’s bass, shown in the 
picture, weighed 11 lbs. 8 oz. 


Write for 
Catalog 


Contains scores of 
letters and photo- 
graphs of record 
catches made with 
Jitterbug and my 
famous family of 
Hawaiian Wigglers. 


FRED ARBOGAST, 427 North St., Akron 3, Ohio 


tom, so naturally I flipped my bivisible 
out just to see. 

“Nothing happened. I moved along the 
edge, trying first one opening and then 
another. Over by the dam was a channel 
through the weeds where the beavers had 
been swimming. I cast out there, and a 
second later I saw a sight that put my 
blood pressure up forty degrees. A great 
big brookie drifted up toward the surface 
with his nose pointed toward that fly. 
He didn’t see me; but what I mean, I saw 
him! I can even see him now when I 
close my eyes—his thick sides, his jaw 
undershot, his pink fins with the white 
edges fanning the water. 

“It seemed like a minute, though I sup- 
pose it couldn't have been more than five 
seconds, before he flipped over—and 
down went the fly. I sank the hook, and 
there I was with four pounds of forked 
lightning on a *,-pound-test leader. It 
was like holding a longhorn steer on a 
sash cord. Actually, I didn’t have much 
hope of landing him, but I gave him 
everything I had. 

“Being a brookie, the first thing he did 
was head for deep water, making the line 
sing like a fiddlestring. I kept my pole 
high, playing with all of it, and being 
careful to feed him line. Then, all of a 
sudden, the line went limp.” 

Porky stopped talking and poured 
more coffee. Ed and I exhaled in unison. 
“So you lost him!” Ed said. 

“No, I didn’t lose him. I'd just paid out 
too much line, and when he ended his run 
and came back toward me, I couldn’t reel 
fast enough to eat up the slack. But I 
reeled as fast as I could, and pretty soon 
I felt him again. He was under the weeds 
by this time, but I let him go where he 
liked, just putting on enough tension to 
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Dick Green, who lives in Fredericksburg, 
Va., writes that the bass he caught is believed 
to be the largest ever taken in this section. 
He said it was caught on October 12th 
— "rather late in this section for a top-water 
bait but the Jitterbug did the trick.” 

If you want some exciting, thrilling 
action, just try the famous Jitterbug surface 
bait day or night. Watch its noisy, strug- 
gling action in the water and you'll know 
why fish hit it so viciously. 


JITTERBUG 
$1.21 





keep the feel of him. That lasted a couple 
of minutes, maybe more. I was too busy 
to look at my watch. Finally, up he came, 
attempting to spit out the hook. I tried 
to keep him at the surface and drown 
him in the air, but he had too much fight 
left. He saw me and off he went. 

“I don’t know how many times he re- 
peated that procedure, but finally I put 
on a little extra pressure, and in he came 
He flipped over on his side, looking as 
big as a salmon in a butcher shop. 

“Of course I hadn't brought a landing 
net, so I had to go for his gills with my 
fingers, using the leader for a guide. My 
hand was on him, when he kicked. The 
flop against the tight line was too much 
for my poor old 5X leader, and it snapped. 
He lashed free for a second, but I dived 
for him, coming up with a cubic yard of 
weeds. I tossed the whole business 
twenty or thirty feet back up the bank 
and that trout right in the middle. 

‘So that,”’ concluded Porky, “is what a 
real fisherman can do with light tackle!” 

Ed, however, had another way of look- 
ing atit. “If you’d used the correct tackle 
you wouldn't needed to have landed him 
like a washwoman fishing out overalls.” 

Porky thought that over all the way to 
the bottom of his coffee cup. Then he 
said, “If I'd used what you call the cor- 


rect tackle, that trout wouldn't have 
struck at all.” 
IT STOPPED RAINING by noon, and by eve 


ning Birch Creek was clear. We used 
hair flies and bucktails, doing fine among 
the rainbows and the brookies. After 
dark the tiny dark flies did well, fished 
dry on the still pools. Porky even put on 
a No. 20 to demonstrate. Result (actual 
count): twelve strikes, one fish. 
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Dick Green with his 11 lb. 8 oz. bass that 
e in the F & § 1944 Fishing 
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SEA-DIVE MASK 


~- for underwater swim- 
ming or spearfishing. Pro- 
vides clear vision; pro- 


$2.75 





tects eyes, nose. . 


Le 
4 
SWIM-FINS 


~give up to 40% greater 
speed. For pool, lake or 
ocean. For underwater 
spearfishing. Order by shoe 
SO Oe ast $9.45 


SEE YOUR DEALER. If he can't supply you — order direct. 


x 
Send for a booklet on 


underwater swimming 
and spearfishing. 








SEA-NET MFG. CO., INC 


1428 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 








Nome By ha 
Address 
City State 0-7 

















Steelheads on the Run 


(Continued from page 15) 


did; then rushed in close to the bank. 

“Keep your rod down now so the fish 
will stay under water,” Chick said. “If 
you let him thrash on the surface, he’ll 
shake the hook.” 

After twenty minutes on the line the 
steelhead lay stranded on the beach. 
Saying it would go eleven pounds, Chick 
strung my prize on a stick beside the 
others, and from time to time I came 
over to admire it. This made Chick kid 
me, but he too was proud of the fish 
I being one of his pupils. 

Stony got the next action, using his 
lightest rod, a rod 8 feet 3 inches long 
and weighing only seven ounces. We 
didn’t see him jump, but a big one hit 
Stony’s bait and started downstream at 
a terrific rate. 

“Look at him 
“Wow!” 

Yelling like an Indian, Stony gave the 
steelhead all the fight he could with the 
light rod, letting the rubbery Nylon take 
up the shock. But the steelhead, holding 
to the swiftest current, dug right on 
downstream. There was little doubt that 
Stony had hooked the biggest one of the 
day. 

Chick, rod in hand, scrambled to the 
bank. Soon we heard him calling from 
downstream. “I can see the fish and it’s 
a big one!” 

I expected to see something smash any 
second. “Holy smokes,” I marveled. “I 
didn’t think that rod would stand this 
much agony.” 

“T think I can give him a little more,” 


go!” Stony roared. 


Stony grunted. “I’m not moving him 
any. I wish I could follow him down- 
stream.” 

We heard Chick again. “Hang on,” 


he was yelling. “Maybe I can help you!” 


Then Stony’s line went slack. “He's 
gone,” Stony said. 
When Chick got back he explained 


that he had hoped to cast across Stony’s 
line, snag it, and pick up the fight down- 


stream. But Stony’s fish had pulled 
loose from the hook. 
“Maybe the idea sounds nuts,” Chick 


By 1 o'clock, with five fish on Chick’s 
branch, we quit for the day. Stony had 
been skunked, but he’d put on the big- 
gest show. 

That was Friday. On Saturday, we 
fished the same pool. Stony and I took 
one each and Chick took two. Fortunate- 
ly for all our feet, my baggage had ar- 
rived on the Friday-night bus, and we 
could all wear our own boots. 

On Sunday Chick’s boy and Paul Todd 
and Paul’s boy joined us. We fished all 
day, for all we were worth—and the 
day’s score was a blank. 

On Monday we fished the lower Red- 
way Pool. Chick and Stony caught one 
fish apiece that day, and I got five. 

Naturally, being the novice in the 
crowd, and yanking four fish out one after 
another while the experts weren't doing 
much, I took a lot of kidding. 

“Go right ahead and kid me,” I threw 
back at them as I baited up for my next 
cast. “T’ll show you experts how to catch 
steelheads!” 

Their surprise was nothing to mine 
when, a second after it had hit the wa- 
ter, a regular locomotive of a steelhead 
picked up the bait. It took him half an 
hour to run through all his tricks, and 
he thought of everything except sawing 
down the redwoods. Two fishermen, hap- 
pening along midway in the fight, put 
down their tackle and watched. 

Eventually my prize lay gasping on 
the beach. Even Stony and Chick had 
to admit he was a beauty. The two visi- 
tors produced scales and weighed him. 

“Fourteen and a half pounds!” Chick 
said. “That’s not bad at all. The biggest 
steelhead ever taken out of the Eel—in 
this vicinity, anyhow—was a 23-pounder. 
And he was taken by a game warden 
who dipped him up with a net at the 
fish ladder.” 

That night at dinner we celebrated 
with such steaks as drift only through 
dreams in this era of rationing. It seems 
that last fall, Chick and Paul had 
butchered a red steer, which they them- 
selves had chosen from the herd. “This 


right over the corral fence.” 

“IT got even, though,” Paul said, and 
pointed at the steak with his fork. “That 
steer just used poor judgment.” 

After the meal had eased up a bit we 
sprawled in front of the fireplace and 
talked about fish. 

“The best steelhead fishing,’ Chick 
observed, “seems to be when the river 
water the same temperature as the 
ocean. That’s 50 to 55, this time of year. 
When the stream is colder, the fish don't 


is 


move. They get into a pool and stay 
there. But they don’t leave the ocean 
and start upriver until the first fall 
rains.” 

“How about fly fishing, Chick?” I 
asked. 

Chick snorted. “Any steelheads you 
catch here on a fly in winter, I'll eat 
raw. Flies are all right earlier in the 


season, or down toward the mouth of the 
Eel, where you troll or cast from a boat. 
Fly fishermen come here every winter, 
but they seldom if ever connect this late 
in the season.” 

I had one more question. “How come 
authorities say that steelheads don’t feed 
on a spawning run? They seem to hit 
our bait all right.” 

“T’ve cut open a lot of steelheads, and 
I can’t say I’ve ever found food inside 
one,” Chick answered. “So when they 
take bait in their mouths, I think maybe 
they intend to spit it out. But if there’s 
a hook in the bait, they’ve used poor 
judgment—like Paul’s red steer!” 


Small Sharks 


ON’T pass up small sharks—they’re 

mighty good eating. The 5 or 6-lb size, 
so often caught when fishing waters such 
as Delaware Bay, can be skinned by slit- 
ting the back with a sharp knife and 
using pliers (with their tips dipped in 
sand to insure holding) to gently pull the 
skin off. Remove the entrails and you 
have a good-size steak of white meat. 
Wash this thoroughly in fresh water, and 
cut in small pieces. Dip the pieces first 
in egg, then in cracker crumbs, and fry 
slowly in butter. They are delicious. 
Thrifty housewives of the Delaware Bay 
section pickle or salt these small sharks, 



















said, “but last month I salvaged a 35- particular steer didn’t like Paul’s red the same as they do other fish for later 
pound king salmon in just that way!” hair,” Chick told us. “He chased him winter use.—J. A. Emmett. 
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Buy more 
than ever before... 
7th War Loan 


‘barreled in peacetime 
every drop... Kentucky Straight Bourbon! 


Draw on this treasury of fully ripened flavor... 
Ancient Age has been maturing since peacetime days in charred oak barrels, 
For those who appreciate the quality and mellowness 


found only in a truly great Kentucky Straight Bourbon like Ancient Age. 
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Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskev is five years old, 86 proof. 














Write today for catalog sheet of 
£ P & K lures and Fishing Ac- 
cessories now available. It's 


Free! 


PACHNER & KOLLER, INC. ; 
; » SMOOTHER ee 


HAVANA CLUB 


BRAND 


PUERTO RICAN RUM 


NEW LITEWEIGHT FLY REEL 


Quit drooling, Mister, ‘cause now you can 
again go out and catch yourself a luscious 
mess of Trout, Crappies, Bluegill, or Bass, 
and satisfy that craving for skillet fried fish. 
THE LONG DROUGHT IS OVER. Thanx 
to P & K, you can now buy a new, improved, 
Fly Reel, to use with that Fly Rod you've 
been saving so carefully, and those brightly 
colored flies. 





This NEW Reel by P & K, weighing only 4 
oz., is precision built, of steel and aluminum. 
Irs open frame construction assures of 
strength, and the ventilated aluminum spool, 
holding over 30 yards of line, protects your 
line against premature rot, for your line dries 
while on the spool. There are no rough 
edges to mar your line. Its single action, 
silent operation, simple construction, make 
for years of trouble free service. Metal Bond- 
erized, then finished in beautiful 2-tone green 
lacquer. A Reel you can ‘reely’ be proud of. 
You'll want one of these Reels—so try your 
favorite store TODAY. If he hasn’t it, try 
again, or write us direct, enclosing only 
$4.40. The reel (#101-R) will be sent you 
postpaid. 


CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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86 Proof 


3438 ARCHER AVENUE 
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Distilled and Bottled in Hato Rey, P. R, by JOSE ARECHABALA, S. A., of Puerto Rice, INC. 
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Genie With a Badge 


(Continued from page 38) 


read what it says ... down here.” The 
warden’s finger pounced upon some fine 
type at the bottom. 

Howard’s eye followed the command- 
ing finger and his voice lost some of its 
assurance as obediently he read. He 
mumbled something about various rivers 
and localities that didn’t seem to con- 
cern us. At length he straightened up 
and became intelligible over a phrase 
that obviously hit nearer home. 

“In all great ponds—minimum legal 
length, nine inches,’” he recited. 

“This is one of the great ponds,” the 
warden explained with a sweep of his 
hand. 

My companion still wasn’t satisfied 
“Just how does a pond get to be great?” 
he wanted to know. 

“A pond of ten acres and over is a 
great pond,” the warden explained pa- 
tiently. 

That settled the question so far as I 
was concerned. I figured that now all we 
had to do was find out where the trout 
lived, and catch them, bearing in mind, 
of course, our newly acquired legal in- 
formation. But not so, Howard. He was 
not to be denied his final objection 

“I can’t see any sense to it,” he de- 
clared. “If you can catch six-inch trout 
in streams and small ponds, why not 
here?” 

“On account of the way they’re 
stocked,” said the warden. “Nine inches 
is the size they’re dumped in. Nine 
inches and better is the size they’ve got 
to come out. That’s fair enough, now, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yeah, that’s. different,” admitted 
Howard after reflection. “Nine inches, 
eh? If that’s what they start from, there 
must be some big fish in this pond.” 

You'd naturally expect the warden to 
feel a little proud of his fish. I was pre- 
pared to hear him launch into tales of 
enormous trout and the heroic battles 
they put up. Some of the best fish yarns 
I've ever listened to-have had nothing 
more than an ordinary barnyard pond 
for their locale. I was disappointed 
when the warden didn’t come through 

“Conditions are peculiar here,” he 
hedged. 

“How so?” I asked. 

“Eels, for one thing,” he explained. 
“Some whoppers. I’ve known an eel to 
swallow a nine-inch rainbow slick as 
anything.” He pointed southward 
“There's an outlet to salt water at that 
far end,” he continued. “If it wasn’t for 
that we could keep out the eels—and 
keep in the trout.” 

“Do you mean that the trout run out 
to salt water?” I asked. 

“They sure do!” he answered with 
emphasis. “They just don’t seem to feel 
at home in these waters,” he went on to 
explain. “I suppose they’re trying to 
get back to where they were reared.” 

“Where was that?” 

“In hatchery tanks, of course.” 

A very tough place to get back to, I 
thought, and said so. 

“Trouble is, once they leave the wa- 
ters where they’ve been stocked, very 
few ever return. It would be different if 
they'd actually been reared here instead 
of just dumped in. As it is, they find 
their way out, and are gone for good.” 

“But you say some of them do return,” 
I insisted, clutching at this one straw of 
hope 

The warden promptly snatched away 
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has always meant a Very Enduring 


and satisfactory fishing companion. 


These reels have the qualities to endure 
in good fishing shape under continued 
usage and have long lives. This is the 
record they have made for over a quarter 
of a century. 


With the changes that V-E Day has made 
possible—it will not be too long before 
we will be able to make the new reels 
you are waiting-for so anxiously. 






EVERY BOND YOU BUY 
HELPS TO BRING THAT 
DAY CLOSER 


OCEAN CITY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A AND MERSET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 34, PENNSY 

















Place your Russell 
Moceasin order now 


for delivery next 
fall. 
W. Cc. RUSSELL 


MOCCASIN CO. 
928 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, wis. 


GENUINE HAND SEWED MOCCASINS 


the straw. “It’s too early for them,” he 
declared. “They won’t be coming back 
for some time yet.” 

So that was the answer. There just 
weren't any fish in the pond. 

“Well, that’s a good thing to know,” 
Howard remarked philosophically. 
“Thanks for saving us from wasting any 
more time.” 
| “If I were you I'd find a place where 
the trout have been reared right from 
the start,” suggested the warden. 

“Could you give us a tip on where to 
look?” my friend inquired. But the of- 
ficer didn’t rise to that one, so Howard 
turned to me and said resignedly, “We 
might as well slog along to somewhere 


else. No percentage in staying here any 
longer.” 
At this the warden came to life. 


“Might pay you to stay by it,” he hinted. 
“You never can tell.” 

“But you said there were no fish,” I 
broke in. 


“You must've got me wrong,” he an- 
swered. “I was speaking of the stocked 
fish. You might tie into a native.” 

“Oh, so there are native trout in 


here?” 
“Yeah, native brooks. At least, they’ve 


been here so long they feel right at 
|home. Don’t many fishermen seem to 
right holes, though.” 


| know the 
I'd had a growing suspicion that there 
| was something peculiar about this pond. 
Now I strongly suspected that the ward- 
en was holding out on us. I could see 
that Howard had the same thought. Just 
then our genie pulled out his watch. 
“Gosh, I got to be getting on,” he said. 
You know how it is when you feel a 
good thing slipping away from you. 
That warden knew something. He was 
holding out on us. Some special line of 
attack was needed to loosen him up, but 
for the life of me I couldn’t think of 
anything to say. I glanced hopelessly 





It’s the fee you pay for your license 
that makes conservation work possible. 
So even if you can’t go hunting, 


BUY A LICENSE! 


just as usual. It’s a sound investment. 





toward my companion. I knew he was 
trying to figure it out too. 

Suddenly Howard turned directly 
to me and declared loudly, “In my opin- 
ion there are more trout in my own rain 
barrel than there are in this dog-gone 
pond.” 

He had hit the right line. The warden 
spoke right up. “Is that so!” he hollered 
indignantly. “If you two knew anything 
about fishing He halted as if at a 
loss for words, then asked sharply, “Do 
you guys want to catch trout?” 

“That was our idea in dropping 
around,” Howard replied innocently. 

“Either of you got a pencil?” 

I speedily produced one. The Law dug 
a scrap of paper from his pocket and be- 
gan to make marks on it. “Look right 
here for a big rock,” he explained, mark- 
ing an X on his rough sketch. “A long 
time ago there was a dike that ran 
across to here.” He marked the opposite 
shoreline. “The dike, or what’s left of it, 
is under water now. They knocked it 
out to make way for this.” He waved, 
taking in the broad stretch of pond be- 
fore us. 

Now I knew why the general forma- 
tion of the pond had struck me as pe- 
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A fin cuts the blue water... the skip- 
ping bait astern disappears in a mighty 
swirl... the line whips clear of the out- 
rigger and melts off your reel. That’s 
the start of a thrill-packed fight. If you 
are lucky, you’ll boat a record fish. 


In the great fishing days that are come 
ing, there’ ll be plenty of record-breaking 
‘“‘whoppers”’ waiting to be caught in the 
lakes, streams and coastal waters of out- 
door America. 


And there'll be fine new H-I fishing 
tackle — for every fisherman and every 
kind of fishing —to give you more fun 
and better results for your greater 
enjoyment of a great sport. 


« « « There’s very little H-I fishing tackle 
available right now. Essential materials 
are scarce and H-I continues to be up to 
its “wader tops” in victory production. 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 
UTICA, N.Y. 


Peacetime manufacturers of the largest line 
of fishing tackle in the world. 
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me SWEET LINES! Yes, sir! If 


you're lucky enough to still have a 
Rain-Beau Line in your tackle-box, you 
know that there just isn’t a sweeter line. 

Every Rain-Beau Line, fly- or bait- 
casting, cuttyhunk or seine twine, is 
produced to be the best in its price 
range and tested for perfect perform- 
ance. 

Your dealer may still have a few in 
stock, shortly he may have more. In 
the meantime, check your dealer. A 
Rain-Beau Line is worth looking for. 
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build this modern household 
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of how perfectly the Flatfish imitates a real fish FLATFI SH 
in action, they say it’s pure drivel. Yet, judging = 


by how the fish go for it, one thing is certain! 
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culiar. It was man-made. But that must 
have been a good while ago. I remarked 
on this. 

“It used to be just a little pond,” th« 
officer explained, “but now it’s one of the 
great ponds. That means you can’t kee] 
anything under nine inches temem- 
ber!” Now he was right back again 
where he began. 

We hustled away and found the big 
rock. To our dismay, we also found that 
there was a series of glorified mudholes 
above it. And these were supposed to be 
the habitat of native brooks measuring 
nine inches and more! No wonder other 
fishermen had overlooked them. We be- 
gan to fear that our genie had taken us 
for a ride. 

Still, there was his sketch—and we did 
find remnants of the old dike near the 
rock. So far, so good. The story was 
holding together, but would it reach all 
the way to the trout? Suddenly I re- 
called another casual remark the ward- 
en dropped just before we left him. 

“The reason the dike was built in the 
first place was to make a rearing pond,” 
he’d said. “Before they knocked it out 
to make this great pond, it was one of 
our best rearing pools.” 

That settled it. We went to work with 
our rods, and mister, we got our trout— 
enough of them over the disputed nine 
inches to make it a perfect day! Which 
goes to show how vour luck can change 
after a bad start—especially when you 
make a wish, and a genie in disguise 
pops up to grant it. 


England’s Trout-fishing 
Problems 


HAPPY interpretation of the lend- 
A lease spirit led many owners of pri- 

vate fisheries in England to adopt 
the suggestion of the Association of Fish- 
ery Boards, early in the war, and offer 
fishing facilities to officers and men of the 
Allied forces. As a journalist it has inter- 
ested me to observe that American as 
well as British anglers have been 
warmly appreciative of the quiet river- 
side hours they have thus snatched be- 
tween the tasks of war. 

Fly fishing in Britain has had to strug- 
gle along as best it could in the last five 
years. By no stretch of the imagination 
—even that of an angler—could it be 
classed as “essential work.” Hence it has 
had to face a tough list of shortages. 

The angler’s first and most immediate 
problem is, how far away is the river? 
Because of gasoline and tire shortages, 
the use of cars for anything save essen- 
tial business has long been forbidden. 
Railway posters ask, “Is your journey 
really necessary?” So unless the angler 
possesses a bicycle and the river is within 
cycling distance, he is faced with an al- 
most insurmountable obstacle at the 
start. 

Another difficulty that the angler has to 
face is that tackle and equipment are ex- 
tremely scarce. Old waders are patched 
up not once or twice, but season after 
season. That frayed cast—or leader, as 
you call it in America—which would have 
been scorned a few years ago, now is 
hoarded carefully for another day. Likely 
as not, the angler may even find himself 
in the evening, not merely surrounded 
with scraps of silk and feathers in the at- 
tempt to tie his own flies, but struggling 
with bits of metal and a soldering iron in 
an attempt to make spinners. Needless to 
say, secondhand equipment of all kinds is 
at a premium. 

Fishing conditions have varied a good 
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deal in the different parts of the country. 
In some areas there has been a serious 
increase of eels in the water, also of 
coarse fish like pike and large chub, 
which make inroads on the young-trout 
population. Until labor is available again 
to net some of these cannibals, restocking 
would simply mean better menus for the 
intruders. The swifter waters have not 
suffered so much in this respect and, 
where spawning beds have not been dis- 
turbed by dredging or other wartime 
activities, do not need restocking. But 
the best fishing in Britain is not in the 
wilds, but in the farmlands. The richer 
and more highly cultivated the land, the 
fatter and more numerous the trout. But 
these streams, too, have suffered heavily 
in the war years. Lakes, by contrast, have 
not fared so badly and it is expected 
that they will recover more quickly after 
the war. 

Even the weather has been against the 
angler in the last year or so. Two dry 
winters and one dry summer, on top of 
wartime difficulties, have caused some 
rivers—the upper reaches of the Kennet 
and the Bourne, as well as some smaller 
streams—to become completely over- 
grown and, in fact, almost to disappear. 
Still others have become so overgrown by 
trees as to make it almost impossible to 
cast. By contrast, some waters have been 
seriously damaged by the wholesale re- 
moval of weeds and trees by farmers 
through whose lands the streams run. 

The angler’s perennial war against pol- 
lution, moreover, will need tremendous 
effort in the postwar reconstruction 
period. For not only has wartime indus- 
try increased the pollution of rivers, but 
the necessity for providing an enormous 
number of large military camps and air- 
dromes, and the impossibility of getting 
rid of their waste except by discharging 
it into rivers, has helped to aggravate 
the problem. 

What is the picture ahead? In the 
main I think that we probably shall have 
fewer but larger trout, and that lakes 
will return to prewar standards more 
quickly than rivers. For the latter the 
first necessity will be stream and bank 
improvement,—destroying vermin, mend- 
ing banks, cleaning spawning grounds, 
controlling weeds, and getting a good 
current going again to clean the bottom 
and provide more good spawning beds. 
Before that is undertaken, of course, the 
pike and other coarse fish will have to be 
eliminated. 

It is a big program, about which the 
angler ponders and hopes and makes 
many heartfelt resolutions. Meanwhile, 
everyone is doing what he can. Even the 
official heart of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries is sympathetic. The 
Ministry helps the hatcheries by provid- 
ing horseflesh for the feeding of young 
trout, and also in obtaining essential 
transport for the young trout shipped for 
restocking. However, only a few such 
hatcheries are in operation at the pres- 
ent time. 

One piece of research gives the angler 
food for thought, if nothing more than 
that at present. Up in the famous Loch 
Sween, in Scotland, an experiment is be- 
ing carried out with a view to increasing 
the rate of growth and size of sea fish, 
like plaice, by producing conditions in the 
water which give them a generous year- 
round supply of the tiny organisms on 
which young fish depend for food. If such 
experiments can be made applicable later 
to the development of trout and sdimon, 
he postwar angler’s catches may exceed 
his wildest dreams!—Mrs. Len Chaloner, 
London, Eng. 
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THE SUSTAINED LEAD. After deciding how far to lead the bird, the gunner starts swinging, 
always keeping the muzzle the right distance ahead; and he fires with the gun still swinging 




















THE FAST SWING. The muzzle, swinging faster than the bird, overtakes it from behind. 
When it looks to be far enough ahead the gunner fires—still keeping that muzzle in motion 














But wing- 
shooting is some- 
thing else. It 
compares’ with 
target shooting 








THE SNAPSHOT. Fast, but relatively unreliable, hence not the best 
method to adopt for most shooting. It's O. K. in an emergency, however 


NE of the first things anyone try- 
ing to learn to handle a scatter- 
gun discovers is that for the 
majority of shots he has to shoot 

in a direction away from his game. He 
points “where they ain’t.” At first his 
reward is a monotonous series of misses; 
then one day a bird actually runs into a 
shot charge, more by accident than by 
good management, and our hero is 
launched into his career as a wing-shot. 
Hitting leads to more hitting, and as 
time passes, the gunner gets so he can 
hit flying game with some degree of 
regularity. He has begun to master this 
thing called lead. 

It is depressing to record that no mor- 
tal man has completely mastered lead. 
There are too many variables connected 
with wing-shooting—far more than with 
most rifle shooting. The simplest form 
of rifle shooting is at a stationary mark, 
with a rifle as dead still as one can man- 
age to hold it, and at a known distance. 
Granted that this form of shooting, 
which is seen at its highest development 
in prone .22 small-bore shooting, is still 
but the A BC of rifle work; nevertheless 
under certain conditions it will still kill 
a lot of game—antelope, sheep, wood- 
chucks, any animal standing still for a 
certain length of time. The problem of 
the man behind the rifle is to squeeze 
off his shot with the sights aligned. If 
he does that, and the game is not too 
far away, he'll have meat in the pot. 


with a rifle as 
tennis compares 
with golf. The 
tennis’ player 
deals with a moving ball, which he hits 
with a moving racket, while he himself 
is often moving. His object is to put the 
ball where a moving opponent will not 
be when the ball gets there. He deals 
with a whole set of variables, just as the 
wing-shot does. The golfer, on the other 
hand, deals with a stationary ball which 
he tries to put on a stationary target 
the green or a certain place in the fair- 
way. His problem is similar to that of 
the target shot with the rifle. 

The wing-shot, however, shoots with 
a moving gun at a moving target at an 
unknown distance and traveling at an 
unknown angle. Tennis and wing-shoot- 
ing, then, are essentially alike. So, by 
the way, are wing-shooting and the 
shooting of running game with a rifle 
which is why the often-repeated state- 
ment that a good rifle shot and a good 
shotgun shot are never found confined 
within the same carcass gives me a pain. 
Actually every shot the scattergunner 
makes is duplicated by the rifleman who 
takes his game on the run. The tech- 
nique in both cases is much the same. 

True, many riflemen who are good 
target shots and who do rather well on 
big game can’t hit their hat with a shot- 
gun, but those same riflemen would be 
found to be helpless on running game. 
Now and then one comes upon a good 
running-game shot who isn’t so hot with 
the shotgun, but in every instance the 
explanation is that this particular rifle- 
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Isn't Easy! 





man isn’t interested in the scattergun 

We have said that our wing-shot 
shoots with a moving gun at a moving 
object at unknown and variable angles 
His job is further complicated by the 
fact that the shot pellets his gun throws 
lose velocity at a very rapid rate. A lead 
that will knock a duck cold at 40 yd. will 
miss him clean as a whistle at 50 yd., be- 
cause the pellets are losing their velocity 
so rapidly. Complicate this problem, too, 
by the well-known habit of birds to vary 
their speed as well as their angle. One 
dove may float in at 25 miles an hour, 
the next may be hitting 50, and the lead 
that centered the slow bird will miss the 
fast one by feet. 

Wing-shooting sounds like a compli- 
cated problem by now. You haven't 
heard half of it! The beginner at wing- 
shooting, unless he has done some read- 
ing beforehand, always attempts to shoot 
ahead of the bird with a more or less 
stationary gun. This system is called 
snapshooting. Most gunners use it on 
upland game where many of the birds 
are flushed by dog or hunter and are 
angling gently away. Using this system, 
a few hunters get to be fairly good on 
crossing birds; but it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to learn and very, very unreliable 
The gunner must decide instantly where 
to put the charge so the bird will run 
into it, flash his gun to his shoulder, and 
fire. Now, a good all-round shot should 
be able to snap at crossing birds in an 
emergency, when even a fast swing 
might be too slow; but for a system 
snapshooting isn't so hot. 

Instead, it was long ago discovered 
that a moving bird should be shot with 
a moving gun; that the gunner has to 
swing. Now let us see what swinging 
does: 

1. It more or less automatically cor 
rects for variations in the speed of the 
birds, because the faster the bird flies 
the faster the muzzle of the gun must 
move to catch up and pass it. 

2. It minimizes the effects of the in 
terval from the time when the brain of 
the hunter says to press the trigger un 
til the shot charge leaves the muzzle 
That interval is longer than most of u 
realize, by the way. The firing pin must 
fall, the primer must ignite, the powder 
charge must burn, and the shot must get 
going. But first of all, the message must 
travel from brain to finger—and that 
my friends, is by no means instantane 
ous. If the muzzle of the gun is swing 
ing when all this is going on, the tim« 
lag doesn’t matter much; but it would 
if the muzzle were stationary, for the: 
a mathematically correct lead would 
throw the charge feet behind. 

3. Another thing which the moving 
muzzle does is to add the speed of the 
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swing to the velocity of the shot charge. 
Suppose the muzzle is swinging at the 
rate of somewhere between 10 and 25 
ft. a second when it is fired. Then the 
shot charge is not only traveling for- 
ward at an average velocity of about 900 
foot seconds over 40 yd., but at the same 
time it is traveling sidewise at the rate 
of drift given to it by the swinging muz- 
zle. This factor, though seldom men- 
tioned in connection with wing-shooting, 
further serves to cut down lead. 

A bullet dropped from an automobile 
speeding at 60 miles an hour will not 
drop straight to the ground. Instead, 
traveling forward at an initial velocity 
of 60 miles an hour, it will curve for- 
ward and down with the same trajectory 
as if it were fired from a gun at that 
speed. In an airplane traveling at say 
300 miles an hour the effect is propor- 
tionately greater. Side gunners, han- 
dling their twin .50’s on B-24’s and B-1T’s, 
soon learned that to down Zeros and 
Messerschmitts coming straight toward 
them for a run, they had to shoot behind 
because of the drift imparted to the bul- 
lets by the speed of the plane from which 
they were fired. 

So all these factors add up to the fact 
that wing-shooting is a complicated and 
variable art, and that it is up to the 
hunter to overcome these variables or 
make use of them by the way he swings 
that gun. 

How to go about it? Well, there are 
two schools—those who believe in the 
“sustained lead" and those who believe 
in the “fast swing.” Let us see how they 


work. 
Here comes a duck, let us say. The 
believer in sustained lead says to him- 


self, “Here comes a bluebill. He'll cross 
at about a right angle to the gun and at 
around 45 yd. A 10-ft. lead will get him.” 
He points the muzzle at what looks like 
a distance of 10 ft. ahead of the duck, 


then keeps the muzzle that far ahead of 





now 


well ahead of the target 


IY 


The shoulder does most of it, says E. Baden 
Powell, who helped develop Controlled Com- 
bustion Chambrage, better known as PMVF. 
Note, from left to right above, the very 
sloping shoulder of the .300 H. & H. Magnum, 
the “conventional” slope of the .270, the ab- 
rupt slope of the .275 H. & H. Magnum, and 
the extreme shoulders of the two PMVF's—a 
.300 and a .22, both having great velocity 





the duck by swinging with it—and 
presses the trigger, with the muzzle still 
moving. If all goes well, down comes 
the duck. 

That system is used by thousands. It 
has killed hundreds of thousands of 
birds. Some gunners even use it at fast- 
moving skeet targets. 

Let us compare it with the fast swing. 
Here comes the same duck, let us say. 
The gunner flashes his shotgun to his 
shoulder, starts with the muzzle behind 
the bird, swings on the line of the bird's 
flight, passes it with muzzle swinging 
much faster than the bird—and pulls 
the trigger when he thinks the muzzle is 

the right distance ahead, 
which in this case would be 
5 or 6 ft. Here too the muz- 
zle must be kept swinging 
after the trigger has been 
pressed. If everything has 
worked, down will come the 


bird. 
Now, what are the ad- 
vantages of the two sys- 


tems? The sustained lead is 
a bit more exact and it will 
probably kill more birds 
when the gunner has plenty 
of time, as in the pass-shoot- 
ing of waterfowl and the 
flight-shooting of doves. The 
cool, cold-eyed pass-shooting 
expert with his Magnum 12 


or 10 gauge nearly always 
uses it. However, it is slow. 

The fast swing, though 
less exact, is much faster 


and much more adaptable to 
various conditions. The fast 
swinger will kill a duck 
while the sustained leader is 
still thinking about it, and 
in certain circumstances the 
fast swinger will get game 
where the sustained leader 
will go home empty-handed. 
Near my home is a famous 
mourning-dove 


and whitewing 
Swing it hard and you'll haunt. The birds 
hit! Dead in the air, the fly over a river 
bird was going from left to forest of cotton- 
right and the gun muzzle, woods and mes- 


quites low and 
fast, then rise, to 
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fly across an open flat. Most of the gun. 
ners prefer to shoot from the flat, where 
they can take their time about shooting, 
because the birds are in sight for some 
time. Competition is pretty keen there 
and often three or four men will shoot 
at the same bird. Back in the forest, 
however, it is another story. The birds 
come low over the tree tops and are in 
sight for only 20 or 30 ft. To get then 
one has to swing fast. To me that is Y 
times as much fun as the more deiib- 
erate open shooting on the flat, and even 
on crowded days I can go up into the 
trees and get first crack at the birds 
with plenty of snappy shooting. 

An extremely important aspect of any 
kind of swing, and one not very often 
mentioned, is that swinging along 
line of flight establishes the angle 
flight. At least half the time the bird is 
not flying exactly parallel to the ground 
He may be rising a little or dropping a 
little. Unless this angle is allowed for 
even though the lead is correct, the shot 
will be a miss, with the charge going 
over or under the bird. The swing that 
starts behind the bird, picks it up, and 
passes it, automatically detects this 
variation from the horizontal and allows 
for it 

In every mail I get letters asking me 
to tell how far a crossing duck, say 
must be led at a certain distance. I can't 
answer that. Neither can anyone else 
It depends on too many factors—the 
gunner, the load, his speed and style of 
swing, the species of duck, the duck’s 
state of mind, the velocity and direction 
of the wind, etc., etc., etc. 

Even the most, skillful and hardened 
gunner will occasionally run into a sour 
stretch when every bird he takes a pop 
at sails merrily on, and he begins to 
suspect that some clown has hijacked 
his few treasured shells and has sub- 
stituted blanks. 

What's the answer to that one? 

Our hero may be failing to cheek his 
comb and is shooting over his birds 
That is a common failing, even with the 
best shots, and is usually brought on by 
a little excitement—those Opening-day 
Jitters. Again, our gunner—wanting to 
be extra sure, extra precise—may slow 
down or stop the rapidly moving muz- 
zle of his gun... and he MISSES! 

I remember one time when the dove 
season opened right after a stretch when 
I had been hitting the typewriter pretty 
hard. I was tired and tense. There was 
nothing difficult about the shooting, but 
I missed six birds and barely scratched 
another. My companion began to twit 
me. The combination of his twitting and 
my own lousy shooting finally made me 


so angry that all I could think of was 
killing the birds as fast as they came 
speeding in over the mesquites. Where- 


as before I had tried to be extra careful, 
and as a consequence was unconsciously 
stopping my swing, I simply forgot all 
about seeing that the lead was exactly 
right. I quit stopping my swing. I 
swung fast and shot fast—and killed 12 





Redfield's new peep sight, No. 102-N, designed 
especially for Remington semi-automatic rifles 
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... AND, AHEAD OF TIME! 
THE NEW H&R SPORTER .22 AUTOMATIC RIFLE! 


Here at last is the gun you have been price much less than you'd expect for 





waiting for! Born of war—this new such high quality. See your sporting 
xX sporter model 165 embodies the balance, goods dealer today, or send for new il- 
accuracy, and dependability of the H&R _lustrated folder. In buying an H&R gun, 














6) Marine Corps training rifle. Truly, the you’re buying quality! 
Sportsman’s Dream, you can now get Ready for shipment now in limited 
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birds with 15 shots, including three sets 
| of doubles. 

| Correct lead is a long way from easy; AVA/LABLE FROM FACTORY 
|and though it may seem strange, often ond deolers:—Cal. .22 at $2.00 M.; Col. .177 of $1.80 M. Place 
the way to lead correctly is to do as I your order now for a NEW Benjamin Air Rifle ot Benjamin Air 
did that day—forget about it! As long Pistol. Write today for ILLUSTRATED FOLDER of POSTWAR 
as I worried about it, I slowed that gun MODELS and ask about ou POSTWAR PRIORITY PLAN 


up. When all I could think about was BENJAMIN AIR RIFLE CO., 804 MARION ST., ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 


sg gyal aa around my pal’s Maver’ WORK sHop! 


NEW PEEP FOR 
THE REMINGTON AUTO 


e Those who have been eating their 
| hearts out for a good peep sight for the 
| lead-slinging Remington semi-automatic 
Keep your eye on the Infantry | rifles, Models 8 and 81, will be interested 
P in the portrait of the new Redfield job, 
+ ¢ 6 the ereny does it! which is strongly mounted, close ral 
eye without being dangerously so. Best 
of all, it is available right now from 





FOR GUNS 


FISHING 
TACKLE 


3-IN-ONE Oil is a year 
*round treatment for 
guns and fishing 
tackle. Ir lubri- 
cates, cleans, pol- 
ishes, prevents 
rust and tarnish. 






































Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. For Pleasure and Profit! 


If you have a workshoup—at home 
or in business—you need this new 
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3 ~ _ m9 aed of an electrifiec brush, you can 
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70—one for a Springfield .30/06, the oth- 
er for a Model 99 Savage—and a ramp 
front sight, also for that Springfield. 


HOW TO FIND THE. 
POWER OF A ‘SCOPE. 


e Here is the recipe of R. Noske, the 
‘scope and mount maker of San Carlos, 
Calif., for finding the true power of a 
‘scope sight—and all such gadgets don’t 
produce the exact magnification the 
makers claim, by the way. Sometimes 
a 24%X ’scope is in reality a 2X, or what 
not. To present Noske’s dope: 

Place four cards of equal size about 
50 ft. from the eye, one above the other, 
and place a fifth card of the same size 
about 6 in. to the right or left. Look 
through the glass at the single card and 
with the naked eye at the four cards. 
After a little practice you can see them 
both at once, but separately. Now shift 
the ‘scope until the image of the single 





“T AIN’T BIG GAME 


- But it should be mounted as a sou- 
venir of the first free day you have post- 
war—when ammunition is plentiful 
and Colts are back on the market. 
That ole bean tin stands for the open 
spaces —a frying pan on the camp fire 
~and proof that your aim and the ac- 
curacy of your Colt are still tops! 





SPORTSMEN! Even if you can’t go fish- 
ing or hunting this year— 


| BUY A LICENSE! 


/Conservation means sport for the fu- 
'ture—and your fees pay for it. So start 
a BUY A LICENSE movement in your 
section by getting yours TODAY! 





card seems to be right beside the four 
| cards, with the bottoms flush. If the 
‘scope is a true 4X, the magnified single 
| card should look as tall as the four cards 
ji with the naked eye. If it is only 
three cards high, your ‘scope is only a 








3X. 
No more guesswork, Noske says, and 
adds: “You'll find my new 4X glass a| 





|}true 4X.” P.S.—It is! 







There *s no priority 
on planning has his 


SUN AND 


ny oa at a olt ‘ 
wallet 1 AL pot n SCOPE LENSES | 
Model.Cal. Se end extreme 
its smoo os around use e “Lay off parking a ‘scope in hot sun,” 
durability —_ Noske warns. The lens elements are 





cemented together, and hot direct sun 
tends to soften the cement. When the 
rifle is then fired, the recoil will slam 
the elements together, squeeze out the 
cement, and create air space between the 
|}elements of the lens. This will cause a 
|} blur and a very unhappy ‘scope owner, 
Noske points out. He says this phe- 
nomenon puzzled him for years, until he 
saw a man leave his rifle in the hot sun 
|for a long time, then pick it up and 





shoot it. On the third shot, the lens was 
blurred. 
Occasionally a blow delivered at just 


the right place will separate the lens 
elements and fog up the vision. Usually 
the owner of the ‘scope thinks the lens 
is broken. It isn’t, but it is necessary to 
take the lens apart, clean the elements, 
and re-cement—a job to be undertaken 
only at the factory 

A ’scope is a surprisingly rugged in- 
strument, but the man who uses one 
should exercise ordinary common sense 
in taking care of one. 


Your dealer should soon have these and 
other Colts — and they’ll be ready to hit 
the sport and target trail with you! 


THE GREAT WHITE-SPOT 
MYSTERY 


e Back in the March issue we published 
a letter from a chap who kept getting 
white spots on his gun barrel. I an- 
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APERTURE 
SIGHTS 


of aperture rear 


Trade Mark 


The accepted use 
sights on military rifles in this war 
relacte lat Mee Male (cMRe (-Tulelale Me iclan Tiiililels 
sights by sportsmen after the war. 
Lyman has pioneered in designing 


and adapting aperture sights to 


sporting and military rifles for many 
years. In the days to come, the new- 
est developments in Lyman Aperture 
Sights ‘will represent the best value in 


sights made for shooters by shooters. 


Lyman Catalog No. 30 free on request 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT 


CORP. 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN. 
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GUN BLUER 
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Makes old guns like new 
Will ot e st eel 
No he alee ry ke | 00 
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guns in ten mir 
Send fe r circula 
‘“*What Gunsmiths Say’’ 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
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JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 
Military Small Arms Charts 1 and 2 
No. 1—lIllustrates and describes 50 military 
rifle, machine gun, carbine, and pistol car- 
tridges; including new Japanese and Italian car- 
tridges 
No. 2—29 aircraft, tank, antiaircraft, and anti- 
tank cartridges and shells from caliber .50 to 
40-mm 
Both Charts Postpaid $1.00 
Write for FREE illustrated folder of 
Johnson Military Arms. 


JOHNSON AUTOMATICS 
84-L State Sr. Boston 9, Mass. 












High Standard experience 
and equipment are now all 
out for Victory. Target Pistols will 
be unavailable to shooters for 
the duration of the war. 
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swered that I couldn't figure it out: so 
here’s the explanation, as donated by 
Alvin (“Ole Scratch”) Linden, the fa- 
mous gun stocker of Bryant, Wis.: 

“Don’t tell a guy he sees white spots 
before his eyes if he writes in and says 
he sees them showing on his double bar- 
rel. Actually, the bluing solution got in 
between the barrels and the rib and is 
‘blooming’ out—and will keep on until it 
is either neutralized or just stops itself. 

“In a pinch the owner can drill a small 
hole through the solder at the muzzle 
end, and another in the lower rib under 
the fore-end, and flush the bluing out 
with water. If the spot is white and cor- 
rosive to the skin, the Houghton process 
was used. If it rusts, it is one of the 
other ‘blues.’ I know this because I have 
seen it happen.” 

That’s one of the facts of life that’s 
new to your gun editor and also, I 
imagine, to most of the readers. As it 
happened, Al was first under the wire 
with the explanation. Since his letter 
came in, several dozens of others have 
been received. To all the obliging guys 
who wrote them—many thanks for your 
trouble! 


SHORT SHOTS 


e One of the first nods the War Produc- 
tion Board made in recognition of V-E 
Day was to lift the restrictions on shot- 
gun production. So, without waiting for 
the manufacturers to come out with 
formal announcements, I gazed deep in- 
to my crystal ball. And I hereby predict 

though it’s almost like betting on a 

sure thing—that shotguns in limited 
quantities will again be available to 
civilians this coming fall and winter. 
Yes, fellow gunners, that means us! 
e The Hollywood Gun Shop, 6032 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif., is all 
set to convert standard rifles of various 
calibers to controlled-combustion jobs 
as worked out by Ralph Waldo Miller 
and E. Baden Powell. Rifles are recham- 
bered and, like the K-Hornet, will han- 
dle standard factory or new fire-formed 
cases. Rifles are also free-bored. Dope 
is that standard loads can be used with 
lower pressures, Or more powder can be 
used with the same pressures and higher 
velocities. 

For example, when I talked last sum- 
mer to E. Baden Powell, who perfected 
Controlled Combustion Chambrage (bet- 
ter known as PMVF), he said that 
with his version of the .270 with a fire- 
formed .30/06 or .270 case one could use 
58 gr. of No. 4064 du Pont powder for a 
muzzle velocity of 3,300 foot seconds 
with the 130-gr. bullet, as compared with 
from 49.5 to 52 gr. of the same powder 
for a velocity of from 3,090 to 3,140 foot 
seconds in maximum handloads or fac- 
tory stuff. Part of this is due to the un- 
conventional shape of the shoulder of 
the case, part to free-boring. 

Anyway, the dope sent out by the Hol- 

lywood Gun Shop makes interesting 
reading for the gun nut. One of these 
days I’m going to have the firm put goat 
glands in one of my rifles and then may- 
be I can say something from personal 
experience. 
e Kenneth Hooper, gunsmith, of Eureka. 
Mont., is turning, fitting, and chamber- 
ing barrel blanks in various calibers, 
including the .22/.250, the .270 W.CF. 
the .257, the .30/06, and others. He uses 
Buhmiller blanks, which need no intro- 
duction, and he does excellent work. All 
you need is a good action.—Jack O’Con- 
nor, 
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3 PORTIONS 
: 2 hardboiled eggs 
“ ib. haddock sim 4 tbs. butter 
mered in boiling salted solt, pepper 
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For a delightful taste adventure ’most anytime 
and anywhere, ask for Gocbel Beer. 
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Available in Bantam, Export and Quart bottles . Goebel Brewing Company, Detroit 7, Mich wimere 
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A SPORTING 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Now you can learn the secrets of EXPERTS — famous men whose exploits with 
rod and gun have dazzled the sporting world. Sparkling ““how-to-do” articles by 
the lave COURTNEY RYLEY COOPER; REX BEACH and COREY FORD, TED TRUEBLOOD, ALASTAIR 
MAC BAIN, FRED C. NESS, BEN C. ROBINSON, ED M. HUNTER and a host of others! Here 
in one great book you'll find how-to-do information, with 2 wealth of detailed 
illustrations that give you new pleasure from your fishing and hunting! 


DRY FLY secrets and inside facts that 
mean full creels & more tun for you. 


WET FLY tricks and methods that cover 
night fishing, lake fishing, stream 
fishing -tried & proven faces thatmean 
bigger fish & better fishing for you. 


CASTING with both fly and bait rods— 
secrets and methods of the champi- 
ons revealed to help you reach per- 
fection in the art that brings more 
fish co your creel. 


LAKE FISHING, trolling, plugsing. fly 
fishing on lakes and beaver dams 
contrasted to stream fishing. 


BASS FISHING as practised by the ex- 
perts—new secrets tell how to catch 
the bactling bronze-backs in stream 
and lake. 

FISHING RODS—how to select them, how 
to take care of them, how to get the 
most service & pleasure from them. 
LURES chat catch more fish—flies, 


spoons, plugs, artificial baits of all 
kinds discussed and described with 


hints on how to use them most et- 
fectively. 


RIFLES and shooting for small and big 
game. Hints on stocking, sighting, 
scopes, mounts. Shooting informa- 
tion you've always wanted. 


“SHOTGUNS and their use. Tips from top 
notch wing-shots and trap-shooting 
champions. 


RECIPES for cooking wild game. How 
to make delectable dishes from deer, 
elk, bear, wildfowl and wowed ame. 
Recipes you've always wante 


CAMPING LORE char cells you how to be 
comfortable in the wilderness. How 
to travel light, what provisions to 
take, what clothing to wear, etc. 


SPORTING MERCHANDISE illustrations 
and descriptions of tackle, flies, 
lures, guns, clothing, which is now 
and soon-to-be available. Plainly 
marked so you know what you get 
now -and what you'll have to wait 
for on account of the war! 
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Shooters’ Problems 
JACK O'CONNOR will be glad to help 


you get the best results from your fire- 
shotgun, Address 
your questions to him in care of this mag- 


arms—rifle, or pistol. 


azine, inclosing sufficient postage for his 
reply, which will be sent to you by mail. 








Job of Sight Correction 


Question: After I installed a Poly-Choke, I 
found that my shotgun was shooting low. You 
may be interested in knowing how I overcame 
this. First I tried inserting a pad under the 
butt plate to raise the barrel, but I discovered 
that I saw too much of the barrel and this 
bothered me. I then took some plastic material 
that I use in my work, and built up the housing 
a little more than % in., figuring that was the 
amount the front sight had been raised. After 
this plastic dried, I sandpapered it smooth, and 
with a rat-tail file I cut a sighting groove. The 
results, shown by shot patterns and by work in 
the field, were just right.—H. G. C., Colo. 


Answer: I am mighty glad to hear that your 
homemade-sight idea worked out so well and 
I am passing it along for the benefit of any 
reader who might encounter a similar problem. 
Here’s hoping you get a pheasant for every 
shell next fall!—J. O’C. 


1903 Springfield and the Garand 


Question: Will you please describe the dif- 
ference between the Springfield rifle, Model 
1903, and the Garand—in action and power.— 
ree. C. &., & G: &. 

Answer: The 1903 Springfield is a bolt-ac- 
tion rifle of the Mauser type. It is necessary 
to manipulate the bolt between shots. The M-1 
Garand is a semi-automatic gas-operated rifle 
and it is necessary merely to pull the trigger 
for every shot. 

Both rifles are chambered for the cartridge 
known as the .30/06, which is made with vari- 
ous powder charges and with bullets of various 
weights, from 110 to 225 gr. Since both rifles 
take the same cartridge, their killing power 
would be identical.—J. O’C 


Best Choke for Buckshot 


Question: As soon as sporting arms are avail- 
able again I expect to buy a 12 gauge double- 
barrel shotgun, with 30-in. barrels. This gun 
will be used only for deer hunting—the law in 
this state does not permit rifles. Will you 
please tell me what choke will give the best 
pattern when using No. 0 or No. 00 buckshot? 
—L. E. M., New Jersey. 


Answer: It has been my experience that a 
gun bored somewhere between quarter and 
modified choke will give the best patterns with 
Nos. 0 and 00 buckshot. A full choke seems to 
give the best accuracy with rifled slugs, but 
with buckshot I have found that the more open 
boring is best. 

As a matter of fact, improved cylinder often 
does very well. Some years ago Ithaca built a 
10 gauge Magnum to handle large buckshot only 
and to get patterns as close as possible. When 
they got through experimenting with barrels, 
they were getting 100 percent patterns and the 
amount of constriction in the choke was about 
that of improved cylinder. 

If I were you, I would get a gun that is 
bored about modified choke. I think you will 
get —= ‘eetoneunean buckshot patterns with it. 


oad 


Cartridge Not Right for Mauser 


Question: Can .35 Winchester cartridges be 
used in the 9 mm. Mauser; and what do you 
think will be the chances of getting 9 mm 


cartridges after the war?—A. E. S., Ontario 
Can. 
Answer: You absolutely cannot use .35 Win- 


chester cartridges in that rifle. The 9 mm 
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Mauser is a rimless cartridge, and the .35 
Winchester is rimmed. The cases have alto- 
gethér different shapes. 

I think your chances for getting 9 mm. am- 
munition after the war are pretty slim—J. O’C. 


Shoots Too Soon 


Question: I own a 16 gauge Remington au- 
tomatic shotgun, Model 11, for which I have 
two barrels, one full choke and the other bored 
for skeet shooting. On quail I do very well 
with the skeet barrel. However, my problem 
has to do with duck shooting for which I 
bought the full-choke barrel. 

In the last two years there have been ducks 
by the thousand in southern Indiana—and 
brother, I’ve missed ’em by the thousand! On 
this point I’ve had arguments with my dad 
who says my trouble consists mainly of shoot- 
ing too soon. In other words, according to 
him, when I decide a duck is in range (40 to 
50 yd.) actually it is from 70 to 80 yd. away. 
He also says I’m not covering my bird, but 
“getting the buck” as he calls it—just pulling 
up and whamming away in the general direc- 
tion of the ducks. 

Is my gun O.K. as a duck gun? Or do you 
think I should get a variable-choke device in- 
stalled? Or do you suppose that the trouble, 
as my dad says, is with me?—D. W., III. 


Answer: I think that undoubtedly your fa- 
ther is right in his diagnosis. Certainly he 
should know more about it than I do, since he 
is right there to watch you shoot 

As a matter of fact, the fault of shooting too 
soon is practically universal among duck hunt- 
ers of little experience. Ducks are fairly large 
birds, particularly to a quail hunter, and they 
look as big as a house through the excited eyes 
of a novice; so he blasts away at them when 
they are 70 or 80 yd away. Even if he had a 
10 gauge Magnum he wouldn’t know how far 
to lead them at that range. You won't become 
a good duck shot until you learn to keep your 
shirt on and let those birds come within rela- 
tively easy range. It’s twice as easy to kill a 
duck at 25 yd. as at 35 yd. And the difficulty 
of hitting birds increases the farther away 
from you they get. 

With those two barrels you are well fixed so 
far as a gun is concerned. Certain super-duper 
shells in an extra-full-choke tube won't solve 
a difficulty that rests in you rather than in 
your equipment.—J. O’C. 


Rifie Not Right for Hornet 


Question: Can I make a Hornet rifle out of 
my heavy-barrel Stevens Ideal, Model 44— 
would the action be strong enough to stand the 
pressure?—R. C., Mo. 


Answer: The Stevens No. 44 action is not 
considered strong enough for the Hornet. The 
Stevens action to use is the high-side-wall 
No. 4414 type, consequently I think you'd better 
forget about it. You might get away with it 
and you might not. Furthermore, I think the 
jacketed Hornet bullets would be pretty tough 
on your barrel which, I believe, is soft steel. 


—J. OC. 


Double-barrel Gun Preferable 


Question: Thank you for your recommenda- 
tions with regard to the purchase of a rifle— 
now I am going to ask you to help me in 
selecting a shotgun. My problem is that my 
right hand has been injured to such an extent 
that I cannot grasp the small of the stock, but 
I can pull the trigger very well. I tried my 
cousin’s 12 gauge Winchester pump gun, Model 
97, and was surprised to discover that I could 
pump it with my left hand when merely press- 
ing the pistol grip with the back of my right 
hand. 

However, I found this gun too heavy for me 
to handle easily. I would like as large a gauge 
as possible, without excessive recoil. My tenta- 
tive choice would be either a 16 gauge pump 
or automatic with a 24-in. modified or quarter- 
choke barrel; or a 12 gauge pump gun or auto- 
matic with a 20-in. barrel equipped with a 
Poly-Choke. May I have your recommenda- 
tions?—Lt. F. B. C., A. U.S. 


Answer: Since you have that trouble with 
your right hand, I would advise you very 
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On Pleasure Bent... 


The call of the outdoors is as strong as 
ever, but cannot be readily heeded until 
complete Victory is ours. 

The fact remains that with careful plan 
ning and conservation of precious fuel, you 
can still make trips to nearby fishing spots 
that will afford you the refreshing stimu- 
lation of even a few days away from the 
daily grind. 





That’s why spark plugs are such an im 
portant checking point on your list for any 


trip you contemplate. For testing and clean 
ing will quickly reveal any dirty or worn 
out spark plugs that might be robbing you 
of invaluable gasoline, or cause poor engine 


performance. 

If you need new spark plugs demand de 
pendable Champions. They will not only 
give your war-weary car a new lease on 
life, but quickly offset their small cost in 
gasoline saved and restored engine efh 
ciency, even with today’s lower grade fuels. 





DEPENDABLE 


Champion 
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For Complete 


Gun Cleaning 
use HOPPE’S No. 9 


For over forty years this old, reli- 
able gun bore cleaner has been re- 
moving primer, powder, lead and 
metal fouling and protecting guns 
from rust. It will clean and protect 
your guns too. Gun dealers sell it 
or send us 10c for trial size. 
“Hoppe’s Gun Cleaning Guide” 
containing complete gun care data 
sent FREE upon post card request. 


FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 
2315 N. 8th St., Phila. 33, Pa 














learn to Shoot 


New H&R Sportsman Revolver, .22 caliber, 6” bbi.....$31.25 
New H & R Reising Marine .22 Auto, Rifle 48.50 
New Barrels .22 Colt Match Ace Automatic 4.95 
New Barrels for 45 Colt Automatic 3.95 
New Barrels .380 Colt Automatic 2.95 
New Barrels Colt O.M.T 2 cal., no sight blade 5.95 
New Barrels for 38 Super Auto. Colt 3.95 
New Magazines for .380 Colt Auto 1.25 
New Magazines for 38 Super Auto, Colt 1.95 
New Magazines Colt Ace .22 caliber 2.75 
New Magazines Model **B’’ Hi Standard 1.75 
New Barrels, Colt Single Action; .38 W.C.F. or .44 
W.C.F. 5'>” or 7'>” blue, Also 32 20 & 454” 4.95 
Hand loaded .38 S & W Spec. Cartridges, each .05 
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38 Colt Pocket or Military Auto. cartridges, M.P. each .05 
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Other Parts for Mod. "17 Colt & S&W; .45 Auto. 
Send 3 cent stamp for list 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ON ALL GOODS! 
WE BUY GOOD USED GUNS FOR CASH 


HUDSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
L-52 Warren St. (No C.O.D. Orders) New York 7 
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strongly against getting a repeater of any type. 
They might be too complicated and difficult 
for you to handle. 

If I were you, I would get a 16 gauge double- 
barrel shotgun with 26-in. barrels, single trig- 
ger, automatic ejector, and beavertail fore end. 
The latter device will enable you to do most 
of the work of swinging the gun with your left 
hand. It would be much easier for you to drop 
shells into the chambers of a double-barrel gun 
than to feed them into the magazine of a re- 
peater. With that injured right hand, I think 
you would find it difficult to work the slide ac- 
tion of a pump satisfactorily. 

A good 16 gauge double, weighing no more 
than 7 lb., should handle very fast and enable 
you to get on the birds and kill them quicker 
than you could with a heavier gun—J. O’C. 


Remington Express is O.K. 


Question: I have a .30/06 Remington Ex- 
press rifle, Model 30, with Enfield action, 
which I have been shooting for several years 
It is in fine condition. Now it seems to me I 
read some place that such rifles, below a cer- 
tain serial number, are unsafe. The number on 
mine is 14703. Is it safe for high-power am- 
munition?—J. G., Calif. 


Answer: I am very glad to tell you that 
what you have read about rifles with certain 
serial numbers being unsafe applies only to the 
Springfield, and not to the Remington Express. 
Any Remington Express rifle in good condition 
is perfectly safe with any standard arsenal or 


factory load.—J. O’C. 


.270 for Grizzlies? 


Question: Is the .270 cartridge satisfactory 
for shooting grizzly bears? If so, what weight 
bullet should be used, and over what distance 
should it be targeted for hunting in heavy 
timber? You wrote recently that your .270 is 
targeted at 300 yd., but I wonder if this would 
be suitable for shooting in the thickets of 
British Columbia.—C. L., Calif. 


Answer: I used a .30/06 caliber rifle on the 
only grizzly I ever shot. However I did see a 
friend kill one with a .270, and he knocked it 
very dead indeed. Another friend in British 
Columbia has bagged about 20 grizzlies with 
his .270, most of them with one shot 

To my mind, the most satisfactory load for 
grizzlies at close quarters would be the 160-gr 
Barnes bullet with 52 gr. of No. 4350 powder. 
I sighted both my rifles to hit the point of aim 
at 300 yd. with the 130-gr. factory load. With 
the 160-gr. load, that puts the bullet exactly at 
the point of aim at 200 yd. and 2 in. above the 
line of the scope sight at 100 yd. That makes 
it very handy, for the rifle, in effect, is sighted 
in for the correct distance with both loads 

An experienced hunter recently wrote me 
that he knows a man who has killed more than 
100 grizzly bears and brown bears, using the 
.270 cartridge with a 130-gr. bullet. I think 
there’s no doubt, then, that the .270 is adequate 
for the big bears.—J. O’C. 


Buckshot O.K. with Full Choke? 


Question: I have a Winchester shotgun, 
Model 12, with full-choke 30-in. barrel, also 
some Super-X shells loaded with No. 00 buck- 
shot. Is it safe to shoot these shells in a full- 
choke gun?—A. J. R., Kans. 


Answer: Don’t worry—it’s perfectly safe to 
use No. 00 buckshot in your shotgun.—J. O’C. 


Better Not Rechamber These Rifles 


Question: I have a chance to buy five rifles, 
and would appreciate some information about 
them. One is a .270 Winchester, Model 70. Is 
this strong enough to handle the .275 Magnum 
cartridge? 

The other rifles are .30 caliber. There is a 
.30/06 Winchester, Model 70; a .30/30 U. S. 
Army Springfield, a 1917 Enfield (.30/06), and 
a .300 Magnum Winchester, Model 70. Which 
of these could be rechambered for the .30 
Newton cartridge?—M. G., Mont. 


Answer: You cannot rechamber a .270 Win- 
chester, Model 70, to .275 H. & H. Magnum— 
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the rifles have different bore diameters. That 
of the .270 is .277 in., and that of the .275 
Magnum is .285. If you want a .275 Magnum, 
the easiest way to get it would be to buy a 
Model 70 of 7 mm. caliber and have it re 
chambered. 

If you want a .30 caliber rifle chambered t 
the .30 Newton cartridge, any .30/06 would d 
O.K. A .300 Magnum would not be suitable 

In any event, I wouldn’t advise you to have 
either job done. The status of the .275 H. & H 
Magnum is undecided, and the .30 Newton 
has been declared obsolete.—J. O’C. 


Old Stuff Dangerous 


Question: In reading ‘Shooters’ Problems” I 
am reminded of an incident that happened to 
me about twelve years ago, and which might 
be interesting to your readers: One of the boys 
of our local Mississippi National Guard unit 
while on the range one day, turned up some 
1917 or 1918 ammunition, apparently left over 
from the first World War. To satisfy our 
curiosity as to whether the tracer compound 
still would work, I volunteered to fire the old 
stuff 

And here’s a little detail that will make your 
hair rise! Before going on the range, I had 
traded my bolt for one in the supply roon 
which, being older and more worn, worked 
easier in my rifle. I foolishly did this without 
making a check on head space. 

As I fired I could see a livid sheet of flame 
fan out from the receiver, and at the same time 
I had the feeling that a mule had kicked me 
square in the face. I was rather stunned for a 
few minutes and had a terrific headache for the 
rest of the day. The force of the escaping ga 
caused blood to ooze from the pores of my face 
Luckily I was wearing my shooting glasses, an 
I suffered no further ill effects.—Major L. C. L 
Army 


Answer: Thanks a lot for your very interest 
ing letter. It illustrates (1) that bolts abso- 
lutely are not interchangeable without checking 
by head-space gauges, (2) that it doesn’t pay t 
fool with old ammunition Since I warned 
against the use of ammunition dating from the 
first World War, I have received many letters 
which prove the great danger 

I have seen heads actually blown off the car- 
tridge cases; and usually the rifles are pretty 
badly wrecked.—J. O’C. 


Interchangeable Barrels 


Question: My Fox Sterlingworth 12, gauge 
shotgun has 26-in. barrels. Would it be well t 
have a set of 30-in. barrels too, for use on cer- 
tain types of game? To what degree would the 
longer barrels affect balance, and how would 
one correct such a_ condition? Would the 
change affect my shooting?—Sgt. L. J. M.., 
Army 


Answer: While it would be possible for you 
to have an extra set of 30-in. full-choke barrels 
made—particularly good for shooting waterfowl 
at long range—probably your gun will seem 
to handle somewhat sluggishly because you are 
accustomed to 26-in. barrels. Consequently, I 
would recommend that you get the extra set 
not longer than 28 in. 

To have the job done, send your gun to the 
Service Department, Fox Gun Division, Savage 
Arms Company, Utica, N. ¥.—J. O’C 


.22 Won't Do This Job 


Question: Maybe you will think this letter 
from a woman is unusual, but I know of no one 
else from whom I can get the information I 
need. For 25 years I have shot small game 
with a .22 caliber Remington rifle, using shorts, 
since I could get within 75 or 100 yd. of my 
game This year, however, I could obtain 
nothing but Long Rifle cartridges and, as luck 
would have it, they were in my rifle the day I 
saw my first coyote. 

I got him—but the other evening about dusk 
I saw my first wolf, and I didn’t have such 
good luck. This made me nervous because I 
thought of the little pigs and lambs that wil! 
be turned out to pasture in 2 or 3 weeks. 

Never have I known more than one or two 
coyotes to be around here in any previous 
year, but in the last few weeks there must be 
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a dozen or more in the locality. Hence, I am in 
desperate need of some information on how to 
kill them at from 200 to 300 yd. 

Should I use a ‘scope—and will the Long 
Rifle cartridge kill a coyote at such long 
ange?—Mrs. K. J. V., Mo. 


Answer: I am afraid that even a ‘scope 
wouldn’t help you kill coyotes at 200 or 300 
yd. with a .22. It just isn’t in the cards for 
such a cartridge to be used at long and un- 
known ranges. Even using high-speed am- 
munition, if you sighted your rifle in for 75 yd. 
for general small-game shooting, the bullet 
would drop 3 in. from line of ‘scope sight at 
100 yd., 8 in. at 125 yd., 16 in. at 150 yd., 25 
in. at 175 yd., and 30 in. at 200 yd. As you 
can see, you would have to know the range of 
the coyote almost to the dot before you could 
hit him at even 200 yd. At 300 yd., any hit 
would be purély accidental. 

If you want to kill coyotes at 250 or 300 yd. 
you ought to have a 4X ‘scope mounted on a 
rifle of some such caliber as the .22 Swift, .257, 
or .250/3000. That is bad news, I know, but 
shooting of the kind you need just can’t be 
done with a .22.—J. O’C. 


Don’t Neglect Barrel Dents 


Question: A few days ago I purchased a 
used double-barrel, 12 gauge, hammerless shot- 
gun. I have just noticed that it has three 
dents in the left-hand barrel. While this does 
not seem to affect the pattern in shooting, do 
you think it will be harmful to continue using 
the gun in this condition? —G. A. B., Mo. 


Answer: Do not continue to shoot the gun 
with the dents in it, because, eventually, you 
will wear the barrel thin. I suggest that you 
return it for repairs to the manufacturers’ serv- 
ice department.—J. O’C. 


Flat Trajectory 


Question: Please tell me what you mean by 
“flatter trajectory.” How can the trajectory of 
a given caliber be flattened by changing the 
load, except that heavier loads give longer 
range than lighter ones at the same angle of 
inclination? —Ex.sign W. D. M., Navy. 


Answer: All bodies are acted on by gravity 
at the same rate. However, a bullet traveling 
at 1 ft. a second would drop almost straight 
down; one fired at 4,000 foot seconds would 
travel a long way before it touched the earth, 
yet both bullets would land at the same time. 
The faster bullet, then, has the flatter trajectory 
of the two. 

To be more definite: A low-speed .22 Long 
Rifle cartridge, if sighted to strike the point of 
aim at 150 yd., would rise about 8% in. above 
the line of bore at 75 yd. A 100-grain .270 
bullet, at a muzzle velocity of more than 
3,500 foot seconds, would rise only 1 in. above 
the line of bore, if sighted to hit the point of 
aim at 150 yd. Again, as you can see, the 
faster bullet has a flatter trajectory.—J. O’C. 


Rebarreling and Ammunition 


Question: Is it possible to have a new barrel 
made and to modify the magazine of a Model 
99 Savage to handle the 2-R Lovell cartridge? 
Do you think the action of this rifle would stand 
the pressure of a .22 Varminter? 

Also please tell me the chamber pressure and 
muzzle velocity of the .228 Ackley Magnum.— 


J. O. B., Army. 


Answer: I wouldn’t attempt to rebarrel a 99 
Savage to accommodate either the 2-R Lovell or 
the Varminter. Both are pretty hot cartridges, 
with pressure too high to use in the 99 Savage 
On the other hand, I think you could get a pret- 
ty good .22 varmint rifle by having a 99 Savage 
rebarreled to the .219 Zipper. That cartridge is 
somewhat more accurate than the .22 Hi-Power, 
and it uses regular instead of odd-size .22 bul- 
lets. 

The .228 Ackley Magnum calls for an odd 
size .22 bullet with a diameter of .228 instead 
of the standard .224. It will give a 70-grain bul- 
let a muzzle velocity of about 3,800 foot sec- 
onds, and a 90-grain bullet about 3,500. Am- 
munition is all handloaded, of course, and I do 
not know what the pressures are. Based on a 
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.30/06 case necked down to .22, it is consider- diem 
z BUY WAR BONDS ably longer than the .22 Varminter or .22/250. rst 4 
0’C at 


\/ BEFORE DINNER [a sata tok 


‘i Double Trouble ct 


Pol 
SHERRY — Serve delicious, Question: I have a Winchester self-loading wil 
ait - , shotgun, Model 11, which fires twice with one or 
amber ROMA California pull of the trigger. What do you suppose causes your 
Sherry... tangy, nut - like, Ze > . this, and what would you suggest to remedy 
appetizing ...with the sun- ‘ the situation?—J. E. R., Va. 
ripe grape flavor and ‘ . ' Answer: Whatever the trouble is, it’s plenty! Que 
goodness brought to you : . send your shotgun at once to the est 
3 5 ’ ; : - 4s & ervice Department, Winchester Repeating nount 
intact by the skill and care : ? ai : b Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., for checking and you kk 
of Yo), ¥-w noted Winey tal ‘ “Re ie overhauling. It is dangerous to do any shooting t wil 
: : ° a : ' with it in its present condition.—J. O’C. the o 
located inthe choicest vine- ' ' i” ord troub’ 
yard districts of California. ; wa , ‘ ; Glisenti Pistol 24 8 
" " 3 turne 
Question: I have an Italian automatic pistol, Pi 
chambered for German Luger 9 mm. cartridges po 
Gunsmiths here in San Antonio tell me they are mone 
perfectly safe to use, so I have shot two car “s Yo 
tridges, and the pistol works perfectly. Do you : aled 
too think it’s safe?—L. M., Tex ase 
} Answer: That pistol is evidently the Glisenti, “ 
|} Model 1910. It looks like the Luger and is Yor 
| chambered for the 9 mm. Luger cartridge. What You ¢ 
the gunsmiths told you is correct. It uses a sea a 
125-grain bullet at a muzzle velocity of from Towe 
950 to 1,150 foot seconds stal 
The Italians have a couple of other pistols— farthe 
or they did have, before we took them away San Sy 
from them. One is the Beretta, chambered for f i ; 
the .380 Automatic cartridge. The other is the iommen 
Frommer, chambered for the .32 Auto.—J. O’C. Spe 
Proposed New Rifle Design 
Question: While sitting around with only Ou 
routine Army Ordnance problems on my mind, matic 
I have worked out the design of a new type of 
rifle of about the same class as the Remington ; 
autoloader. The following eleven-point descrip- artri 
tion will give you a general idea enter 
1. Semi-automatic design, suitable for such am 
cartridges as the .300 Savage, .30/06, and .375 Sten? 
Magnum able 
2. Barrel attached rigidly to the stock. 
3. No gas ports, or moving parts, forward of An: 
the magazine. Austr 
4. Bolt is absolutely locked and motionless tria 
during the high-pressure part of the cycle. suited 
5. Rifle is heavier than the Garand, but not so than 
heavy as the Johnson. Army 
6. “Excess length” of the action (the differ- gel 
ence between the length of the action and double is an 
the length of a loaded cartridge) is slightly 1m 
greater than that of the Garand, but much less 2sig 
than that of the Johnson 
7. Action is considerably better protected 
against dust and sand than that of the Garand 
8. Feed is by a detachable, double-row, box Ou 
‘ 


magazine of ten rounds, which does not project 
below the trigger guard. 


AFTER DINNER 9. Bolt remains open automatically when the 229, 
7 magazine is empty. aS 3 


f the 


10. Grip and trigger positions are entirely verR 
~ normal sort 
PORT—Oper'a bottle of glorious, 11. Rifle does not use the primer setback sys- e~in 
deep-red ROMA California Port... — aes ig Gasend experimented unsuccess- “eet 
° . ° ully.— ° . os rmy. ee 
full-bodied...richly fruity. Or serve io y 
it any time...any evening. Unvary- Answer: That sounds like quite an action you an en 
H ’ H have worked out. I think semi-automatic sport- 
ingly good . yi always delightful. ing arms are going to be much more popular A 
And—like all ROMA Wines — after the war. and I do not think you would be . 
this s aeMeltiel ii Plate Mitch aelanicla have any difficulty getting your rifle manu- wr} 
h i " q ty | ° factured. If I were you I would take the matter oat 
Only Pennies a Glass! Roma Wine up with the principal manufacturers of rifles aed 
Co., Lodi, lal Tollelioltige B Fresno, Cal. I oo they would be receptive to your ideas. oe 
: —I. ige 
Im 
BUY WAR BONDS All-purpose Shotgun ng | 
It 
Question: Recently I bought a 12 gauge th 
Stevens pump gun, model 621, with 32-in. barrel rovi 
and full choke. Can I use this cannon on pheas- port 
ants, quail, and rabbits without blowing them to tand 
bits?—B. C. Ii. ing 
Tt 
Est ee, 7 ATI - , ‘ 
Answer: What you have there is a duck gun, Da 
not an all-round shotgun. Because of its long n th 
barrel you will find it slow and sluggish to tinue 
handle for upland shooting, and when you hit -xpet 
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x ir pattern it will blow it up badly 


























0. If the gun were mine I would get a variable- 
choke device installed If you get a Cutts 
Compensator or a Weaver-Choke, have the bar- 
el cut to 21 in. before installation. If you get 
3 Poly-Choke, I would suggest a 26-in length 
ng er all. Then you can open up those patterns, 
ne better at upland-game ranzes, and not tear 
es ur game up so badly.—J. O'C. 
ay : — That's true of most American boys. 
Dope on ‘Scopes - ; 
They learn to shoot early, first with B-B guns 
y' Question: I have a .30/06 Model 70 Win- and then with their trusty 22's. That partly 
he chester with a Weaver 330 ‘scope and Stith : i . 
ng nount. It is very satisfactory except that unless accounts for the fact that when the grim 
nd y ( i i f > P ° . 
i fe ual Gece an Walk o ce eee business of war confronts them, they make 
order of the Lyman Alaskan, correct this suchr excellent marksmen. We sincerely hope 
trouble? I do not want a ’scope with more than : 4 , 
234 power. I have read of the Eagle ‘scope that Weaver Scopes will never again have 
turned out by R. A. Litschert. How does it » , 
sane os co es ‘secaceton i” Gk to be used for war—but can add fun and 
- accuracy to your boy's 22 shooting—and to 
| Answer: I think that your Model 330 Weaver : f ; ™ : 
29 scope blacks out because, with the Stith Install- Jour Owe sport on barget range and afield 
* It- Yourself mount, it has to be placed too far for game. 
; forward. It is a ’scope of great latitude, but 
you are using it at the extreme end of that 
i latitude; and besides, the stock probably is a * 
ty bit long for you “lho 
as You sae saeien the stock and correct this. eae WEAVE R 
at You could also solve your problem by returning 
a the rifle to M. L. and M. J. Stith, 500 Transit 
m Tower, San Antonio 5, Texas, and having them 
stall the streamline mount with the ‘scope 
= farther to the rear he Lyman Alaskan is a 
'y fine "scope, but, although it does give a bigger If you would 
“4 field of view, it doe ‘t seem to me to have any 2S A he be, faa 
ze more latitude than the 330. Furthermore, the WwW ~ R 
on ee : on lis, dierent gia wie ae a Weaver Scope attached 
Alaskan is not available at this time.—J. O’C. 


to your gun at our factory, we are now in 


Stehr Pistol Not Adaptable WE AVER position to handle such work promptly. 
0+ @+ @- @+ 0+ 0-0 OO + O+O+O+ O+O-@+ O-O-O-O-@ 
ly Question: I pet had a 9 mm. Steyr auto- TW WEAVER CHOKE 


d, matic pistol for a long time, and never have had 

>f any trouble with it until the ammunition short- aud Six interchangeable 

n age. I have tried a 9 mm. Sten machine-gun diahe tulstn ello 
car use of its slight taper it will MADE IN EL PASO. TEXAS — pe 

' > ’ . ll. " 

enter only halfway into the chamber. Could the your shotgun an all $975 

‘ prea 


amber be opened up slightly, to take the by purpose gun, every 
'S Sten? If not, is there any other cartridge suit- W. R. W E AV E R CO. thing from skeet to Complete with 


yf Answer: The Stehr pistol, widely used in x * Lf x x * - —_— ——— 


Austria and the Balkans, is made at Stehr, Aus- a ee en eee 
























































Ss tria It shoots a special cartridge which is | 4 + 
wited to no other gun. The cartridge i= longer | Protect Your Leather Against Drying Out 
o than the 9 mm. Luger used by the German | 
Army. I'm afraid you face a pretty tough time 
1 getting ammunition, and I do not think there LET NEATSOPE CLEAN, SOFTEN AND 
e is any practical way of adapting your pistol to PRESERVE LEATHER EQUIPMENT 
y ammunition other than that for which it was 
Ss designed.—J. O'C. | Use Neatsope on your boots, luggage, saddles, cases, leggings, holsters, 
moccasins, belts and upholstery. Nothing else quite like it! Works quickly, 
d , | easily. Protects against dryness. Softens hard leather. Prevents stiffness 
Short-action Mauser | from wet leather. No grease or odor. Will not rot stitching. 25c and $1. 
x . If your dealer does not have 
t Question: While hunting elk on Taylor’s Fork Sunesene send 25c in stamps 
f the West Gallatin, Montana, I met a sports- | for 4 oz. size to 
e man who had a Mauser rifle chambered for the | 
25/3000 Savage. It was marked ‘Mauser- | NORTH AMERICAN 
Werke A-G, Oberndorff,” or something of that 
4 sort. It seemed to weigh about 6% Ilb., had a | DYE CORPORATION 
22-in. barrel and a very short action, and looked | Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
something like a Savage Model 20. Can you = ame « a es ten ce es cee eas eae es ee aes es es aes ee ees es ee es ee 
ientify this gun from my description, and what = Z ° 
io you think of it? Also, do you know why neneuan 
. the Savage Arms Corp. discontinued the Model 
20 with its short action?—EZ. H., Mont. Rustiest guns become shinis 
fi ; in minutes) NO HEAT 
r eas P a paint, Cold chemicals blue gun» 
Answer: I am familiar with that short Mau- ge hate 
d ser, and have often wished that I had one my- Expertly designed finest American walnut; tenite Coter central for patehine Siidsic ankarocil ying oo bel 
olf The little rifle is turned out by the origi- fittings. With or without Monte Carlo comb, $6.00 Life Merit Citation Award. Avoid 
J i Gheanee concern ‘at Ghacadect Germany Mannlicher or full length type. $8.50. Shipping tatio Your et oat ee 
. ° : ; . ° + " genuine in matche its. ASK FOR 
Mauser actions are made in three lengths: the Weight five pounds; send postage. Free Catalog reads Iv BY PULL NAME, 7 
L, : Generous Package 
short ones for the .25/3000 and similar car- E. C. BISHOP & SON WARSAW, MISSOURI ematnaia Goenenehs, Gonna 
tridges; standard actions for cartridges ranging a ——s 2749 Fenwick Ave., Balto. 18. Md 
from 7 mm. to .30/06; and Magnum actions for Kee your eye on the Infantry N-B * wm 
yng cartridges like the .300 and the .375 H. & H. P | Mee ‘au : MILITARY 
I too have long felt that there is a real need it! P iS LN-BLL 
e this country for a short Mauser-type action, ++. the doughboy does it! ee 
l vroviding lightweight, accurate, bolt-action = > 
_ | Sporters.. In the Model 70 Winchester, as it Meus Desi STYLING 
stands now, the same action is used for every- Mode -arance 
e — Asta r he .375 Modern in appearance 
hing from the .22 Hornet to the ry) and refined in perform- 
The Savage Model 20 rifle was a cute little ance the HULL STREAMLINE 
or ck te ae short Mauser action ever made  Medemize Your Gun! improve Your Score! \ AUTO COMPASS sets tomorrow's 
’ a "We tae eee eek as Sena. ableiae Most durable grips made. Positively unbreak- ie style. Improved in accuracy, easier 
: n this country a a a see. ee able! For Colt, Smith & Wesson, Hi-Standard to compensate. New, shockproof 
) tinued, but I understand Savage found it too Ortgies, Luger & Mausers in @ wide choice of ' nounting. Folder free. Price $3.50. 
e iv nufacture.— , beautiful designs in ivory, pearl, walnut, onyx, etc. 
t Gnas eee J. oC Low prices. FREE CATALOG. Dealers Wanted HULL MFG. CO 
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Go Get Him, Little Poison! 


(Continued from page 17) 


shot he went down as if a house had 
fallen on him. 

My examination of that buck and of 
others I saw killed on the Red Desert 
convinced me that Wyoming antelope are 
smaller in head and body than are those 
of New Mexico and Arizona. My buck’s 
head, though very handsome, wouldn't go 
fifteen inches—and he had one of the best 
heads I saw there. Heads with a spread 
of more than sixteen inches are common 
in the Southwest. My Wyoming buck was 
smaller all over than a mature Arizona 
one. My first shot had struck him above 
the lungs but below the backbone. The 
second had landed right between the 
hams and penetrated clear up into the 
Jungs. 

Joe and I dressed the buck out, tied a 
red handkerchief to a sagebush to help in 
ocating him, and then went to look up 
John and Ken. We had to walk three or 
four miles to find them, but finally we 
saw the truck grinding along a couple of 
miles away, attracted their attention, and 
joined them. We found Ken wearing a 
ok of gloom that would break your 
neart. He had been convinced that he 
couldn’t hit an antelope with my long- 

tock .30 so he had missed one clean. 

“O.K.,” I said, “from now on you use 
Little Poison, the .270 that is guaranteed 
not to miss.” 

“I saw you miss a buck with it this 
morning,” Ken said skeptically. 

‘I forgot to say the right words,” I told 

im. “When you particularly want some- 
thing, you must say: ‘Go get him, Little 
Poison!” 

John decided to try some new territory, 
o we rattled and bumped the truck over 
nto another wide valley with a dry, 
brush-choked stream bed running down 
the middle of it. It was about noon now, 
o we parked the truck right in the bot- 
tom of that ravine and ate lunch. As he 
devoured his sandwiches Ken shook his 
head and muttered about the big one that 
rot away. 

I had been watching the skyline in 
every direction, and presently I was re- 
warded by the sight of a couple of white 
specks on a ridge a mile and a half away. 
By the time I had the glasses out, the two 
white specks had become six. I got them 
in the field, but all were doe and fawn 
antelope. They moved across the horizon, 
then headed down a long ridge at a right 
anglé@ to the ravine. 

As I watched them mincing along, I 
saw another antelope show up on the 
horizon. One look through the glasses 
told me was a buck, and a good one. 
Taking his time, he followed about fifty 
yards behind his does, moving slowly 
down the ridge toward the ravine. If he 
kept going, stalking him would be dead 
easy, because Ken and I could stay out 
of sight all the way. 

I handed Ken the glasses, “Want that 
baby?” I asked him. 

“T'll say I do!” 

‘Then grab Little Poison and let's go!’ 

Crouching over to keep brush between 
is and the keen eyes of the big buck, Ken 
and I went down the ravine as fast as we 
could. Once, when we had covered about 
half the distance, I poked my head cau- 
tiously over the bank. and from behind 
some brush I could see the buck still 
moving slowly down the ridge. Every- 
thing was going nicely. 

Finally we reached the spot where I 


’ 


thought Ken should shoot from. I crawled 
up the bank on my belly, put my head 
around a sagebush. There the buck was, 
right on top of the ridge and about 225 
yards away. He was standing broadside, 
looking out over the valley in front of 
him. His head was about like that of the 
buck I had killed that morning. I slipped 
out of my down jacket, folded it up, and 
laid it on a stunted sagebrush. 

Ken wiggled up beside me and laid the 
.270 across the jacket. 

“He’s a dead duck, Ken,” I assured him. 
“Put the dot low right behind his foreleg 
and squeeze that trigger.” 

“Go get him, Little Poison!” I heard 
Ken mutter. Then the .270 cracked and 
the buck collapsed in his tracks. 

In a few minutes John and Joe came 
bumping up in the truck as near as they 
could get to the buck. We dressed him 
and carried him over to the truck. Then, 
as Ken held a license for two bucks, we 
all went out to look for his second one 

In a country swarming with antelope, 
there was not one in sight now. The wind 
was still howling over the ridges, and the 
antelope were bedded down in the sage in 
the heads of the draws that cut into the 
low hills. Once we went over a ridge and 
almost stepped on a herd of fifty animals 
Until they jumped up we had not seen 
them because they were completely con- 
cealed by the sage. There was a big buck 
in the bunch, but Ken didn’t even fire a 
shot. By accident or design, the buck 
managed to stay on the far side of a doe 
until all were over the ridge and out of 
sight. 

A couple of other times we heard a flur- 
ry of shots faint in the distance and saw 
big masses of antelope running swiftly 
over those sage-covered hills. The sha- 
dows were lengthening when Ken got his 
next break. We had just come over a 
ridge when a herd of antelope, mostly 
does, fawns, and small bucks, went tear- 
ing along below us in the valley. The last 
animal was a nice buck. He would have 





been safe if he had kept running, but h: 
just couldn’t resist the opportunity t 
stop and look‘us over. 

About 350 yards from us he slowe: 
down, then stopped dead still and broad 
side. 

Ken sat down, wiggled into a good fir: 
position. “Where shall I hold?” he asked 

“Behind his shoulder, with the centé 
of the dot in the middle of his chest,” 
said. 

“Go get him, Little Poison!” Ken mut 
tered. 

The rifle cracked and the buck took of 
at top speed. 

“You hit him!” I yelled. Then, when 1 
saw the buck fall and start kicking, 
added, “Right through the heart!” 

What a shot!” Joe and John 
shouted 

“Who wants to bet me that buck isn’t 
shot through the heart?” I challenged. 

3ut I had no takers. Almost every tims 
an animal starts off with a furious rur 
after a shot and then suddenly collapses, 
he has been hit through the heart. 


bot! 


.nd so he was. ixen couldn't have hit 
him more nearly in the center of the 
heart if he had been within ten feet of 
him instead of 350 vards. As we jounced 





back to the 
ting in the 


ranch house that night, sit- 
back of the truck with the 


three bucks, Ken unloaded the .270 and 
put it back in its cass 
“You know,” he said thoughtfully, “I’m 


beginning to believe that the accident to 
my .30 06 wasn't such a tough break after 
all. An antelope in the heart at 350 yards 

just wait until I tell the boys in Holly- 
wood about that!” 


4ome-loving Rabbits 

R. COTTONTAIL is no gadabout and 
neither is his wife. Live trapping 
and banding of the bunnies in a Missouri 
research project proved that both are 
inclined to stay put, given habitat with 
ample food and cover. Under these con- 
ditions a male rabbit will stick to a 
range of only 1.4 acres. The female re- 
quires even less—only 1.2 acres. Food 
some other 
them inte 


depletion, bad weather, o1 
hazard may, of course, force 
a wider area. 





“He CAN'T assemble it—he forgot his blindfold!" 
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Devil Cat! 


(Continued from page 


x rn 





Innes and Scary, before they were attacked 


branches for a tense and wait. 

A few monkeys near me were the only 
sign of life, and save for their chattering, 
all was silent. At first I was afraid they 
might give me away, but before long they 
moved off out of hearing. My pump gun 
was loaded with buckshot, as before. I 
watched the big cat's trail until my eyes 
watered. I knew that sooner or later 
thirst would drive El Tigre to the stream. 
Two hours of waiting; then, without 
warning, he came! 

About seventy-five feet away, moving 
ilong the path he had made, I saw the 
black devil that had torn my shoulder. It 
was a hot day, and he panted—tongue 
hanging out of one side of his mouth, 
white teeth gleaming. Suddenly he 
stopped, sniffed the air, and looked 
straight up at me, tail swishing from side 
to side. I wasn't positive he’d seen me, 
but he was suspicious and very cautious. 
He lowered his head to sniff the ground. 
Slowly and silently I raised the shotgun 
to my shoulder, took careful aim, and 
pulled the trigger. 

A deafening roar broke the silence, and 
the recoil of the gun nearly sent me flying 
from my perch. The panther let out a 
hideous howl and dropped in his tracks. 
I braced myself and put another charge 
of buckshot into him. I did not propose 
to let him get away again—not if I could 
help it. 

For at least a minute I watched him 
carefully for any sign of life. Sure at last, 
I let myself down from the tree, took a 
long look at my one-time attacker, and 
hotfooted it to the village. Halfway there 
I met some of the natives who had heard 
the shooting and had come out to investi- 
gate. 

“The devil cat is dead!” I yelled, then I 
was caught up in the villagers’ excited 
rush and carried back uptrail to where 
the black marauder lay. 

We tied his paws together with vines, 
thrust a stout pole between them, and 
made a triumphant procession back to 
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Q: WHAT AMERICAN REVOLVER 
FAVORITE WITH BRITISH COMMANDOS? 


A: The Smith & Wesson .38/200 British 
Service Revolver — developed for the 
British in 1939. Light, easy-to-handle, and 
exceptionally reliable, they have become 
a great favorite with the Commandos. 


is A 





AF 
Q: WHAT HANDGUNS HAVE FRONT SIGHTS 
GUARANTEED NOT TO SHOOT LOOSE? 


A: When you buy a Smith & Wesson 
service revolver, you have definite assur- 
ance the front sight will always remain 
fixed. Why? Because on Smith & Wesson 
revolvers, the front sight is forged inte- 
gtally with the barrel — not a pinned-in 
or brazed-in component, 








; 


For Men who Really — 


Q: WHO FIRST BROUGHT OUT A REVOLVER 
WITH AN AUTOMATIC EJECTOR? 


A: The Smith & Wesson .44 American 
of 1869 introduced this feature. It was 
later used in all Smith & Wesson break- 
open revolvers; and, though copied by 
many manufacturers, it remained the last 
word in revolver design until the intro- 
duction of solid-frame models at the turn 
of the century. 
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MOUTHPIECE TUBE 
prevents backflow 
of moisture 


CONDENSING CHAMBER : 
traps and holds bitter ; H = 


a 


juices and sediment 


BOWL GUARD 


keeps shank 


and bow! dry 


> & 
*]> 0 eases thorough cleaning 


Selected 
Briar 


CHAMBER GUARD 
bars tobacco fragments 
from bit \ 


REMOVABLE SECTION, 


YOU TASTE ONLY THE SMOKE when your pipe is a Royalton Crown. Bitter juices and 


slugs are taken into protective custody 


permanently trapped by the condensing well 


and other patented features of this remarkable pipe. Its internal construction, different 


from all other pipes, keeps bowl and mouthpiece dry and cool during the longest 


smoking session 





HENRY LEONARD & THOMAS, 


INC., OZONE PARK 13, N. Y 










Game Warden says: 


“Here's a tip 
on protecting 
outdoor gear! 


“Mil-Du-Rid saves your tent, 
shoes, canvas and leather gear 
from mildew damage. 


“T’m A GAME WARDEN. My job is pro- 
tection. And I recommend this effec- 
tive, easy way of protecting things 
from mildew. Just spray valuable 
outdoor equipment with Mil-Du-Rid 
and all mildew is instantly killed. 

“T’ve found Mil-Du-Rid equally 
effective for protecting the rugs, mat- 
tresses, and all the stored articles in 
summer cabins. It prevents the re- 
turn of mildew for months. And best 
of all, Mil-Du-Rid is safe to use on 
anything soap and water won’t 
harm!”’ 

Stamp out mildew this easy, safe, 
inexpensive way. Get Mil-Du-Rid 


from your department store, paint, 
grocery or hardware store. 


LDU-RID 


reapr Mane 





| INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Trade Sales Division, Dept. B-75 

| Fair Lawn, N. J. = 

| Please send folder, ‘What is 

| Mildew ? How to prevent it.” 

l BONDS « 4:4:800600000466606 Coveccecocecece 
AEP. oo cccccccccccecs rescence eres 
| City & State...... ° oc cSecgtnes Weise. 

Saye 
| My Dealer’s Name )" (re cece 





S. PUP TENTS (used) 
(NEW) “ARMY “PONE ‘HOS (stightiy 
impe rfect) 
Vv U.S 
cup, 
der Strap . : 
NEW NAVY TYPE ‘ ‘ANV AS HAMMOC KS 
NEW U.S. ARMY CANVAS LEGGINGS, ee 
NEW U. 8S. ARMY PISTOL BELTS... 
Send Check or Money Order. Inctude 30c ter guatege. 
THOUSANDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 
WRITE FOR IRLUSTRATED FREE —— tistT 


TRIANGLE °°: 


P.O. Box 186 
TIMES PLAZA STATION, BROOKLYN 17, N.Y. 


ARMY CANTEEN Collapsible 
Shoul- 


All fitting into cover with 











FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds dental plates 
so much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
with greater comfort and security; in many cases al- 
most as well as with natural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
constant fear of a dropping, rocking. chafing plate. 
25c*and 50c at druggists... . If your druggist hasn’t 
it, don’t waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
and we will mail you a generous trial box. © 1. Pp. inc. 


KLUTCH CO., Box 4591-G, ELMIRA, N.Y. 


learning to fly. 
it 


| 
| 
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lL tors are involved. 


| the village. There we were met by nearly 
| the entire population. The natives—men, 
women, and children—beat the cat’s body 
with sticks and clubs, then skinned it. 
There were eight small holes in the hide, 


| I discovered. 


| The carcass was thrown upon a large 
bonfire they built for the purpose. As it 
burned, some of the natives danced while 
others prayed. All took turns in stamp- 


ing upon the hide as it lay upon the grass. 


| They made a hero of me, showering me 


| two inches apart. 


| with compliments and with a heap of 


useless gifts. Food and drink I wel- 
comed, however. 

The chief took the black pelt to his hut 
and spread it out upon the earthen floor; 
and as long as I was in that region the 
natives made a rite of going into the 
chief’s hut every now and then, just to 
trample on the hide. 

I did not need any souvenir to remind 
me of the devil cat. On my right shoulder 
are four scars, about six inches long and 
The big cat had put 


| his brand on me for keeps. 


|who wei 


Plane Talk 


(Continued from page $3) 


senger weighing only 140 pounds and 
no baggage. Later that summer a friend 
of mine took off in the plane from 
Portage Lake, Maine, with a passenger 
hed 275 pounds and who car- 
0-pound pack. The 
On the first 


ried a 
was in air conditions. 


| last days there was a brisk wind which 


helped lift the plane. 
failure it was quite different 


On the day of the 
—dead calm 


| and hot. 


|} and 


features 
that 


the essential 
characteristics 


Summarizing 
performance 


| any sportsman’s plane should have, we’d 
| get an ideal aircraft something like this: 


|It would be a 


| 


|| the use to which the craft is put, the 
| insurance carried, all vary with the in- 


|nautics Administration before the war 


| ever, 
| winter flying on skis we'd 


boat-type amphibian 
capable of carrying two people and 40 
or 50 pounds of baggage. 
a cruising air speed 
hour, a flying range of at least 4 hours, 
and the ability to get in and out of 
small ponds even in calm air. How- 
if we wanted to use the plane for 
look for .a| 
seaplane with amphibious floats having | 
the same features and performance | 
characteristics. 

I have purposely avoided a discussion | 
of operating costs because so many fac- 
The first cost of the | 
| plane, the care it gets from the owner, 


dividual owner. 
Figures compiled by the Civil Aero- 
showed that the average cost of owning 
and operating a light pleasure plane 
was around $6 an hour for 120 hours of 
flying a year. That figure included in- 
terest on the investment, depreciation, 
insurance, fuel, storage, and mainte- 
nance. But operating costs are on the 
way down. Manufacturers are simpli- 
fying construction, and owners will be 
able to do more maintenance work 


difference | 
and | 


It would have | 
of 120 miles an| 





SPECIAL! 


COMPASS, all metal watch type, Lon- .50 
gines—Witthauer, brand new $7.00 

value 

ALL METAL OLIVE COLORED CABINETS with 
inside drawer, padlock hasp, fireproof, exceptionally 


strong, size 14” x 12"x8 occa 9-95 


Weight 20 Ibs. $15 Value—Special 
Recoil Pad. All Rubber Slip-on 
oot, U 


Govt., for Rifle & 






Shot Guns. 


VALUE $3.50 $] 00 


Special Price in Dozen lots to 
dealers 





Army Engineer's Hand Sighting 
Levels, Used by Buliders, En- 


© for gen- 
oar tele Han $] 50 
30-06 all metal F.A. late issue Rifle 
| eee $10 per 100 
Brass Army Bugles used 
CERRRRE GCI ccs cencccsnccccsnessessczncccescecees 
Springfield 30-06 Rifle ood 
condition $3.00 each 


Medical Thermometers with case........... 3 for $1.25 
Springfield Rifle Slings. U. S. Gov't Type. 


$5 each 





Used. Excellent condition .. 75¢ each 
Rem. Percussion Caps = !1.................... “$2.50 per 1000 
Rem. shot Shell Primers. 2 57 good for all 

size Rem. Sure Shot Shells AE: $7.50 per 1000 


PUBLIC SPORT SHOPS 


13 S. 16th be ee Phila. 2, Pa. No C O D’s 















= SmROF 


AND GO SMOOTHLY 


with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 
With an Enders Speed Shaver— 


you don’t have to worry about 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 


Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. w, MYSTIC, CONN. 












BOW and ARROW HUNTING 
GREAT SPORT 


Try it! Write today for free 
illustrated catalog. Bow and 
Arrow Sets, etc. 170- 
Page instruction book 
only 50c. 


| (\ \ARCHERY SALES SERVICE 


\\ 617 S.STATE ST. CHICAGO ILL. X \ 


STUDY AT HOME for Personal 
Success and LARGER EARN- 
INGS. 36 years expert instruc- 
tion—over 108,000 students en- 
rolled. LL.B. Degree awarded. 
All text material furnished. 
Easy payment plan. Send for 
FREE BOOK—‘‘Law and Ex- 
ecutive Guidance’’—NOW! 


AMERICAN EXTENSION SCHOOL OF LAW 
Dept. 55-OD, 646 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

















themselves. 

One thing more: don’t worry about 
Airplanes are designed 
o fly—and to fly safely. Almost any-| 
one in reasonably good physical condi- 
tion, between the ages of 16 and 60, can | 
become a safe pilot of such planes as 
| this article has considered. There is 
no longer any mystery about flying, and | 
postwar piloting will be even safer and 
simpler than it is today. 
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Keep your eye on the Infantry 
. . . . the doughboy does it! 





BNEW FOODS for CAMPERS 


SOUPLETS vegetable broth tablets and real beef flavored 
broth tablets. Just add hot water and enjoy delicious, 
nutritious broth. 8 for 25c, 18 for 49c, 40 for 98c. 

ORANGE, LEMON and ‘GRAPE flavored STIR — mar- 
velous powders for soft or alcoholic drinks. No squeezer, 
no spoiled fruit, no weight. Contain Vitamin C. Costs 2c a 
drink, 3 sizes 39c, $1, $2. Sold by Abercrombie & Fitch and 
other sporting goods houses. Write for complete price list 
ond necrest stores. AMERICAN DIETAIDS CO., Yonkers, N.Y. 
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“Ghe rhristoctatof Liqueurs” 


You and your guests deserve the best—so serve 
FORBIDDEN FRUIT with pride—before dinner — 
after dinner — anytime. 10 proof 
*GIFT OF THE GODS” 





BORDEAUX « 1907 
MADE BY CHARLES JACQUIN et Cie., Inc. * PHILA., PA. 
MAKERS OF QUALITY CORDIALS SINCE 1884 





Don’t let sore lips spoil your vacation. 
When you're out with rod and reel, or 
tramping the fields or paddling a stream, 
keep handy CHAP STICK with you. Specially 
medicated, specially soothing for cracked, 


barched, sunburned lips. 25. 






“Keeps 
Lips Fit" 
























WHAT SHOULD YOU 
INVENT oes Pos sees 


— ~ te malay" ‘s inventive mar- 
ant ow to put & own 

patent and sell your, ys as. Scores of letters in 

our files attest to the ler le and for inv 

tions—our long experience as Res riste 

Attorneys will help you. ¢ 

**How to Protect, Finar we 

tion.’’ Also special do 

Record’’ on which to sketch : 

invention. Write today. No obligation. 


McMORROW & BERMAN 
ent Attorneys 
204.2 Atiantic Building Washington 4, D. Ce 
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Rattle a Pair of Antlers 


(Continued from page 23) 

fifteen minutes or more, apparently 
overcome by curiosity. This is rare, 
though, and I know veteran hunters who 
declare they never have seen a doe re- 
spond to horn rattling. 

As for the proper antlers to use—I al- 
| ways choose those of an eight or ten- 
point buck of average size, taken but a 
few weeks previously, if I am able to ob- 
tain them that fresh. Some prefer to use 





the same set from year to year and they 
resort to various methods which they 
| believe will preserve the tone—storing 


| them in oil or in water, or burying them 
jin the soil. I’ve tried all these and I 
| don’t think much of any of them. On oc- 
casions, however, after long periods of 
failure with old horns, I have switched 
to fresh or green antlers—and got re- 
| sults almost at once! 

If you are of average stature, carrying 
a set of antlers presents no great prob- 
| lem. If you are slender, it’s all the easier. 

Here’s how it’s done! 

First, the brow 
| prongs near the base- 
i the antler beam. Then the horns 

may be carried easily in your belt, with 
| the right antler on the left side of your 
| body and the left antler on the right. 
The prongs should all point toward your 
body, actually pressing against the abdo- 
men. 

Only the 


antlers—the small 
-are cut off flush 





royal prong—second from 
|the top of each antler—is_ slipped 
through the belt, thus permitting the 
| crown prongs to cross in front of you. 
|The bases are close together at your 
| back, since the antlers curve around you. 
Carried in this position, they aren't like- 
ly to hurt you in case you fall. 

I prefer the method described because 
I consider it safest. However, if you 
should find it uncomfortable, the antlers 
may be bound together and carried. 

Before taking up a station in a tree, 
| “handcuff” the bases of the antlers with 

a piece of cord about thirty inches long. 
Then you can hang them over a near-by 
limb: and take up your gun, all with a 
minimum of noise. Never try to climb a 
tree with a pair of antlers dangling from 
your shoulder. Make no mistake about 
it, those horns are sharp! And of course 
be sure to unload your gun before going 
up the tree. 

In my experience, a tree is the best 
| location from which to call a buck to the 
horns. It needn’t be large or have thick 
foliage. A dead tree, in fact, will do very 
well if your clothing blends with the gen- 
eral color and you are careful not to 
move unnecessarily. The elevation will 
enable you to spot the approaching buck 
more easily. 

Furthermore, don’t forget, such a posi- 
tion affords greater safety—-not only 
from an angry, frustrated buck, but also 
from any careless hunter who might 
shoot first and investigate afterward. 
Even the wildest greenhorn surely would 


think twice before shooting up into a 
tree to get a deer! 

You can be prepared in advance by 
| setting up small platforms in trees in 


locations well before the 
Wherever your stand may 
approach it quietly, before 
If there’s no suitable 
a knoll will provide 


various likely 
season opens. 
be situated, 

dawn if possible. 
tree handy, a hill or 


a satisfactory stand. But when you're 
down on the ground, beware! Remem- 
ber, you're going to imitate a fight be- 


tween two bucks, and instead of deceiv- 
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PRECISION-MADE ®* RUST-RESISTANT 


BLADES 


Shave up...down...or 


..cold... 


or.jukewarm?2? Shave brush 


across? Shave hot. 


.or brushless? Take your 
choice, so long as you shave 
with PROFESSIONAL Blades 

and you're sure to get 
the best shave ever! 

Yes, give your face that 
PROFESSIONAL touch for 
and 


smoother, cleaner 


longer-lasting shaves! 


SINGLE OR 
DOUBLE EDGE 


PROFESSIONAL BLADE CO. 


32 GREEN STREET NEWARK 2, N. J 
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DEPEND ON 
A DELTA 


Army wrecker crews know the Delta Power- 
lice. When, under cover of night, it’s their job 
to pull in a disabled tank, gun mount or other 
military equipment, a dependable Powerlite 
helps in guiding the task. This well known 
2-lite electric lantern is making new friends 
on fighting fronts everywhere. Its unbreakable 
lens, its rugged frame, its reversing handle, 
along with the powerful flood or spot light it 
gives, makes it an all around utility lantern. 
Some of these days Powerlite will be back, 
ready to go along on fishing and hunting trips, 
or any one of the many places an outdoors- 
man needs this dependable electric lantern. 


DELTA ELECTRIC COMPANY, MARION, IND. 


Delta 


A few Delta Winner 
bicycle head lights 
are again available. 
Smartly designed 
Use 2 st’d. flashlight 
. cells. Ask yourdealer. 


KEEP BUYING suOZE WAR BONDS 





fool some eager 
target 


ing a deer you may 
novice hunter—and become a 
yourself! 

Whenever I hear a noise that I think 
may indicate a deer fight, I approach 
with the greatest caution—lest I slip up 
on one of those dangerous chaps who 
will shoot at anything that moves in the 
brush. Because of this risk I often have 
refrained from investigating what I 
thought sounded for all the world like a 
real fight. 

I remember one instance, however, 
when, positive there were no other hunt- 
ers in the area, I did follow up the noise 
of clashing antlers—and was rewarded 
by the spectacle of a battle royal be- 
tween two angry bucks. One was a big 
fellow—a heavyweight, you might say— 
and the other perhaps in the middle- 
weight class. I managed to crawl within 
about ninety yards of them, which is 
practically ringside for a match of that 
sort. They were broadside to me, facing 
each other, and I’m here to state they 
were really mixing it up. 

My only weapon was an English long- 
bow for which I had some broadhead ar- 
rows, and the range was too great. So I 
watched the fracas for fully fifteen min- 
utes—until suddenly the larger buck 
spied me. My hastily shot arrow went 
wild and the two scrappers disappeared 
into the brush. 


ISIBILITY is of the utmost importance 
in your selection of an antler-rattling 
stand. Sometimes a buck will approach 


| to within a couple of hundred yards of 
|} you and then circle, trying to pick up a 


scent. If you are in a tree, on a hill, or 
in fairly open country you may spot 
him. But don’t sit down in a dense 


thicket and expect a buck to shove his 


way in. If one should burst in on you, 
he'll be fighting mad and you'd better 


be prepared! Moving in thick brush is 
also a good way to get shot at by an 
overanxious hunter, if any such are 
about. 

Among those who practice calling deer 
to the horns there are several schools of 
thought with regard to correct manipu- 
lation of the antlers so as to produce the 
most realistic effect. I think nearly all 
the methods are good. If the buck is in 
the mood, and the rattling provides any- 
thing like the noise of a fight, it’s almost 
a sure bet that he’ll come. 

The method I use was taught me by 
a Cherokee Indian. It goes like this: 
Grasp the right antler firmly at its base 
with your left hand, and the left antler 
in your right hand, with curvature of 
the prongs of both pointing downward 
and away from you. Then clash one 
antler against the other, and rub them) 
violently together several times with a/| 
circular motion. If you’ve ever seen a 
real deer fight, you’re fortunate, because 
you know exactly how it sounds. Keep 
up this clashing and rubbing for a few 
moments, then pause for about the same 
length of time and listen. Rattle and 
listen, rattle and listen—until something 
happens or until you are convinced that 
nothing will, in that particular spot at 
least. 

Your first efforts may seem very awk- 
ward to you, but eventually you should 
develop a technique that will produce 
results. 

Remember it’s the buck who's sup- 
posed to be the sucker, so always be on | 
the alert. Don’t let one slip up behind | 
you and startle you into falling out of 
the tree. You needn’t laugh; that has | 
been known to happen! 
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al IN COMFORT! 
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“I’m a city guy ... a slave behind a desk fifty 
weeks more or less throughout the vear. Sure I like 
to rough it . . . fish, hunt, anything outdoors. But 
I can’t see where being miserable makes me any 
more of a he-man. When I go. . . I go in comfort 

. in 9 Red Head outfit.” 

Twenty years or more Red Head has served the 
in-and-out outdoorsman . . . the city born and 
bred sportsman who prefers roughing it in comfort 

whose outfit is usually the envy of every hardy 
mountaineer or lumberjack. Take Red Head Sport 
Shirts ... 
dressed men demand . . . plus full, roomy comfort 


they've got all the snap and style well 


that makes roughing it a pleasure 

Today and until victory, our armed forces have 
first call on the fine fabrics that go into the making 
of Red Head Sport Shirts .. . 
now and buy Red Head after Victory! 


RED HEAD 


so buy war bonds 


SPORT SHIRTS 











“SPORT TOGS TO FIT THE SPORT” 


| When 
HEROES 
Return 







Of 1,503 service men from 33 states, queried 
at N. Y. Sportsman's Show, 53% will hunt for 
the first time; 29% will hunt more, 62% will 
fish more, 44% will camp more. For tyro or 


expert, a Cattaraugus knife is the postwar 

plan. 

CATTARAUGUS 

COMMANDO Reerseratedll Th? 
KNIFE 





100 FOR THE FIGHTING MAN TODAY 
© FOR THE OUTDOOR MAN TOMORROW 


PLLLET LL Le 


CUTLERY COMPANY 


LITTLE VALLEY, NEW YORK 














Watch Your Feet! 


(Continued from page 21) 





Be sure your hunting boots are big enough 


and happy your embattled tootsies felt! 

But to get back to the story of my own 
boot troubles, my rough surgery did little 
harm after all. A good shoemaker sewed 
soft leather over the holes so that my 


heels could protrude just a little—but _ 


that little meant the difference between 
comfort and downright suffering. 

Never walk in a shoe that is too short. 
It will double up your toes, make them 
painful and touchy for days, and even put 
you out of circulation for a while. A toe 
injury can be extremely painful. Once I 
broke a big toe, suffered acute walking 
discomfort for weeks, and got no sym- 
pathy from anybody. In fact, everybody 
else thought it was funny. I never before 
realized how indispensable one toe is. 

I have found that some of my shoes 
got shorter as I wore them. Maybe it was 
because they were continually subjected 
to being wet and dried out, and conse- 
quently shrank; or perhaps an arch 
gradually weakened and let my foot 
down. Anyway, I got cramps, and pos- 
sibly you may have had the same thing 
happen to you. 

So to be on the safe side, when you buy 
hunting shoes be sure you have plenty of 
room—say about half an inch clearance 
for your longest toe. A hunting shoe 
should be not only long enough, but big 
enough in every way. If I have any con- 
tribution to make to posterity anent 
shoes, it is this: Buy a shoe that is big 
enough—big enough when it has dried 
out, big enough when you have that extra 
sock on, big enough even if your arches 
should let you down. 

Why does man, who has been called the 
masterpiece of evolution, the crowning 
glory of civilization, the smartest of the 
bipeds, the paragon of animals—why 
does he buy shoes that hurt his feet? 
Vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, 
all is vanity. Sometimes it seems that 
Homo sapiens should be abbreviated to 
Homo sap; There might be some excuse 
for a woman to be vain about her feet, 
but mister, who the heck would ever 
think of your nether extremities as being 
romantic? 

Have you ever noticed the shoes Uncle 
Sam puts his nephews in? They’re all 
oversize. At first the boys exercise their 
immemorial prerogative of griping; but 
talk with those same boys after a 25-mile 
hike with full pack, They’ll grudgingly 
admit that those oversize shoes are good 
walkers. From what I hear, most of the 
lads in uniform have had less foot trouble 
from walking than they had in civilian 
life, in spite of the many hardships they 
undergo. 

There is a saying that all policemen 
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For Father! 
. *. | Texan j RA 


BELTS, 
BILLFOLDS 








“FRUE TO THE TRADITIONS OF 
SPANISH MISSION DAYS 


IN TEXAS 

TexTan Billfolds are 
Father's Day gifts rich in the lore of 
early day Texas...modern de- 
scendants of the rich leather crafts- 
manship introduced by the Spanish 
padres. TexTan craftsmen in Yoakum, 
Texas, carry on the ancient tradition 
of high artistry and skill in creating 
these striking billfolds of fine leathers. 











The “Chuck Wagon" —handsomely 
embossed with laced edges . . . four pock- 
ets. two celo envelopes... . . $5.00* 





; —— 
“The Cactus"—beautifully embossed. 
Folded edge bill pocket .. . four pockets, 
spiral celo wings for cards . . . $3.50* 


*Plus Federal Excise Tox. 
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| bullets. 


have big feet, and actually that’s a com- 
pliment. They are big men, as a rule, and 
they have to do a lot of walking. And the 
important thing to bear in mind is that 
they are smart enough to buy shoes that 
are sufficiently large. Take a lesson from 
men who know their feet! 

When you try on a hunting boot, stand 
up and let your foot flow down into the 
leather under your weight. Also, put on 
that extra sock first. Don’t guess, or 
merely try to make allowance. Try on 
both boots. Remember, your feet have 
separate personalities. One can’t speak 
for the other. 

With these admonitions in mind, my 


advice is, keep trying until you find shoes | 


which you think fit you perfectly—then 


put them back and get a pair at least | 


half a size larger. Brother, if you ever 
regret it, you can charge them to me. I’ve 
got so much charged to me now that a 
few boots won't matter, anyway. In the 
long run, your feet will thank me, wheth- 
er you do or not. 

Also keep in mind this simple truth: 
The way you feel at night will depend 
largely upon how your feet have fared 





during the day. 
— sar 


lA LL SHORT 


The contributor of this little story makes no claim to orig 
inality; he’s passing it along only becouse he enjoyed it 
ond thinks others will too 


a threatening tone, “don’t try to 
tell me nothin’ ‘bout high-velocity 
Why, I recomember the hand- 
loads my cousin Tanglefoot Brown 
would mix come deer season—that man 
used to measure powder with a sugar 


Ee son,” the old woodsman said in 


| scoop! 


“Yessir, an’ I recomember when he 
tried out one of his super-dupers for the 
fust time. I was on the stand with ol’ 
Tanglefoot when he lined up his sights 
on a prize white-tail ef I ever seen one. 
The gun roared, Tanglefoot sailed back- 
ward a couple o’ paces, the deer leaped 
in the air—tufts o’ fur flyin’ from his 


neck—and took off through the woods in | 


high gear. 

“Tang looked at me. 
speechless. 

“‘Lawd save us, Tang,’ I said, ‘that 
warn’t no mortal deer or he’d sure be 
dead after a neck shot like that.’ 

“But the next day the same thing hap- 
pened—a killin’ shot, and a runnin’ deer. 


I looked at him, 


| And it happened the next day and the 





|—- -- 


next, till Tanglefoot was nigh on to goin’ 
loco. 

“Well, son, our luck changed on the 
last day o’ the season. Tang got in an- 
other shot just like the rest, only this 
time when the deer started to take off 
he stepped in a gopher hole, fell, and 
broke his neck. When we skinned that 
deer we found out why the others had 
been gittin’ away. 

“Tang’s bullets had gone so fast 
through the air that they’d got red hot, 
then as they went through the deer they 
cauterized the wound, and the critter 
never lost a drop o’ blood!” 

“But, grandpa,” the lad said, “last 
time you told that story you said the 
bullets went so fast they melted in mid- 
air and never did hit the deer.” 

“Hush, son, hush. Why, that was an 


| entirely different deer season I was 
talkin’ about.”—Lt. John V. Kratz. 
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SHIRTS * STAGS » PARKAS * COATS * PANTS 
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| Build an Outdoor 
| Vertical Barbecue 


It’s easy for you to build a 
Selby ‘‘Verticai’’ barbecue 
in your camp, lodge or yard 
with these easy-to-foll 
plans. Forty-nine detailed 
drawings, the precise spe« 





ifications. Inexpe« 
build a Selby Verti i 
barbecue, will add new 


gest to your outdoor life. Built with any k nd of 
masonry, native rock or brick is , partic ularly attractiv 
Complete n ster bluepri nts $1.00. Ser 12c extra f 
first class mail 
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Ghosts in the Oak Tops 


(Continued from page 31) 


Gene weren't far behind him. Chet, 
walking beside me at a comfortable 
pace, chuckled softly. “Let ’em go,” he 
commented. “They've got to wait for us 
anyway. I’ve hunted behind that Pal dog 
before. He'll tree a squirrel every ten 
minutes the rest of the day, and if you 
don’t make some rules it’s a horse race 
every time to see who gets to the tree 
first. 

“You and I,” he concluded with a 
dry grin, “are getting too old and fat for 
marathons of that kind.” 

I didn’t give him any argument. 

Suddenly I noticed that the dog had 
stopped barking. Gene and Ted and 
Karl were out of sight in the timber 
ahead of us and the woods were still 
once more. “Has he lost the squirrel?” I 
asked Chet. 

He shook his head. “He pipes down 
as soon as he hears somebody coming,” 
he explained. “He seems to think he’s 
done his part then, and he just sits and 
waits for the rest of it.” 

We topped a low ridge and found Pal, 
down in a shallow, bowl-like hollow just 
beyond, “waiting for the rest of it.” He 
was sitting on his haunches in a little 
open place under a big oak, staring 
steadfastly up into the leafy tree top. 
I've followed some good dogs in my time, 
but I’ve never seen a more thrilling pic- 
ture of concentration and eagerness 
than that squirrel dog made as we 
walked down to him. He stayed motion- 
less as a bronze dog, ears cocked and 
alert. He turned neither his eyes nor his 
head. The squirrel was up in that tree 
and he knew it, and he was as staunch 
as a setter on point. 

Ten feet away I stopped, took my 
camera out of the case, and walked in 
until I was no more than arm’s length 
from the dog’s head. “You needn’t hur- 
ry,” Gene said quietly from the opposite 
side of the tree. “He’ll hold it.” 

I eased myself down on the ground for 
an angle shot, with the camera almost 
in the dog’s face, and still he did not 
even look my way. With mind and heart 
riveted on the squirrel up there among 
the oak leaves, he had no time for fool- 
ishness. When I finished with the camera 
and backed away he was still watching 
the tree top, doing his best to make us 
understand that the rest of the job was 
in our laps. 

The oak leaves made a thick screen in 
the top of the tree and I could see no 
squirrel. But when Chet asked if any- 
body had him located Gene nodded. 
“Come over on this side,” he called. “You 
can get a good look from here.” 

Pal’s find was a big rusty-red fox 
squirrel, flattened against a high branch. 
From where Gene was standing he was 
in plain sight through a hole in the 
leaves. 

“You open the performance, Ted,” 
Karl invited. 

The oak top swayed steadily in the 
wind and the squirrel was no easy 
target. Ted threw two shots away, but 
at the third a knot of reddish fur sep- 
arated from the oak branch and came 
hurtling down. 

The squirrel hit the ground dead, 
drilled through the neck with a .22 hol- 
low point. Pal pounced on him before 
he stopped rolling and Gene spoke a 
single word. “Fetch!” he ordered. The 
dog delivered the kill with obvious satis- 
faction. Five seconds later he was out of 
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INSECT REPELLENT 


drives away 

MOSQUITOES, 
BITING FLIES, 
CHIGGERS... 


gives hours of protection 


SKAT literally drives insects away before they bite. 
This scientific repellent is easy to apply, pleasant to use; 
Take along a bottle on your next fishing or hunting trip. 
Just one application gives up to 3 hours’ protection! 


Manufactured by Go!lowhur Chemical Corporation, Windsor, VI.... Distributed by Skol Company, Inc., New York, N.Y. 
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Cur Mr. Taylor 


gues again 


NO “YOICKS!” NO “TALLYHOS!” 
NO “VIEW HALLOO!” 


When our Mr. Taylor rides to hounds, his 
horse may hear a cautious little “Kch Kch!” 
But nothing to stir the steed to headlong 
gallop. Our Mr. ‘Taylor knows he’s no Tom 
Mix. He knows the A4orse knows it! 

Talk of smoking tobaccos, though, and 
Willoughby Taylor is Buffalo Bill, Ben Hur 
and the Lone Ranger, rolled in one. World 
famous! But still prudent! 

Mr. T. created IRISH CASTLE for out- 
door men—who demand character in pipe 
mixtures. Beyond that, he won’t go. He fig- 
ures no full grown man wants anybody else to 
judge a tobacco for him. Says prudent Mr. T.: 

“Try IRISH CASTLE, If your tobacconist 
doesn't carry it yet, the coupon below with 
a dollar ten centa gets you a handsome 
lb. humidor jarful. If it isn’t more than you 


expect, send it back, I'll return your buck 
ten—and we'll remain friends. Thanks!” 


CASTLE 


PIPE MIXTURE 
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sight, looking for a second squirrel. 
“How do you like it?’ Karl demanded. 

“Better than any squirrel hunting I’ve 
ever done,” I acknowledged. “If it holds 
up this is going to be quite an after- 
noon.” I looked across at Ted. His eyes 
were shining with excitement and he 
had one ear cocked into the wind, listen- 
ing for another tree signal from the dog. 
Obviously he liked it too. 

“It'll hold up as long as 
supply lasts.” Chet predicted. 
just as good at sundown He broke 
off, lifted a hand for silence. Far ahead 
in the timber Pal was barking again, 
shouting the news of another squirrel. 

We found him under a clump of oaks 
at the foot of a steep hill. There were 
four or five trees in the clump and it 
wasn't easy to tell which one held the 
quarry. A squirrel in a leafy tree top 
can be as elusive as a ghost. This one 
had close to perfect camouflage and was 
taking full advantage of it. But Ted 
and Gene scrambled down beside the 
dog, then Ted circled while Gene waited, 
motionless and silent. The trick worked. 
Ted had walked only a few yards when a 
big gray flipped suddenly around an oak 
trunk, high up. He waited there, an easy 
target, and Gene dropped him with the 
first shot 

“How did you train your dog?” I asked 
when we were moving away from the 
tree 

“Never did train him,’ Gene replied 
“T was hunting pheasants with him two 
years ago, when he was a year and a 
half old. He found a squirrel track and 
treed the rascal, and I shot it down for 
him. Squirrels have been his dish ever 
since. He'll hunt birds or rabbits or any- 
thing I tell him to, but he likes this bet- 
ter than all the rest put together.” 

The next lull was a bit longer. Noth- 
ing happened for some little time, so we 
sprawled out on the ground to soak up 
the warm October sun. But we were no 
more than down when Pal signaled us 
again. 

This time he was barking below a tall 
oak whose crown was a leafy snarl. 
“This will be a tough one,” Gene re- 
marked as we came up. It was. We 
circled the tree and searched the top 
from every side but we could find no 
squirrel. We threw heavy sticks into 
the dry leaves on the far side of the oak 
in the hope of startling the squirrel into 
sudden movement. But at the end of ten 
minutes we'd seen no sign of any gray 
or rust-color fur in the tree, so we gave 
up and sent Pal off on a fresh mission. 

We scored three times in the next 
thirty minutes and I noticed that Ted 
and Gene and Karl no longer raced off 
at the first sound of the dog. The warm 
afternoon and the steady pace were be- 
ginning to tell on them. They lagged 
back and waited for Chet and me. I 
commented about it. 

“That’s why I'm against hurrying at 
the start.” put in Chet. 

We drew two duds in a row after that. 
Pal put both squirrels up in den trees. 
The first den opening was in a high fork 
and hard to find and we wasted a few 
minutes before Karl spetted it. In the 
next tree it was a smooth, round knot- 
hole no more than twenty feet from the 
ground, so it was easy to see where the 
squirrel had gone. 

“I feel sorry for Pal when they get 
away from him that way,” Gene re- 
marked. “But the ones we miss will be 
seed for another fall, and if we didn’t 
have den trees in this timber we 
wouldn’t have squirrel hunting.” 

The dog’s next find was a big gray in 
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| squirrel 


oak. The 
ind he made a neat 
squirrel with a 
just under an 
down the tree 


the spreading top of a tall 
shooting fell to Ted r 
job of it, dropping the 
holiow-point slug placed 
ear. But a quarter way 
the animal lodged squarely in a fork. 
Ted tried another shot in the hope of 
knocking him out, but he was stone dead 
and wedged too firmly for that. There 
was nothing for it but to climb, so Chet 
and gave Karl a boost up to the 
first branches. From there he inched his 
way aloft and finally retrieved the kill 
by hand. 

The rest of the afternoon stayed at 
the same level. There was never more 
than a ten-minute wait between squir- 
rels, then we'd hear the sudden distant 
clamor of the dog. Though I found it 
much like daytime coon hunting, as 
Karl had predicted, it was packed with 
more laughs—and more action. 

As the day went along, Pal treed more 
squirrels than the legal limit for five 
men, but we shot down only about half 
of them. Some faded into the thick 
leafy oak tops like gray phantoms at 
Pal’s noisy onslaught and were tucked 
safely out of sight in a high cranny 
when we came up. Others had the good 
fortune to make it to a den tree where 
they could thumb their noses at us from 
behind a knothole door. But we had as 
much fun with those that got away as 
with the ones we killed. The work of a 
good dog is the best part of a day like 
that, anyway. 


Gene 


HE SUN dropped into the western 

tree tops and the first hint of dusk 
gathered in the timber like soft blue 
fog. Pal had been silent for some time, 
and we realized it was bedtime for the 
clan. Tired but content, we 
turned toward the distant car. 

Then, far away in the woods behind 
us, the dog barked furiously once more. 
He had overtaken a laggard ambling 
home in the early dusk 

We found Pal sitting under a tall and 
slender pine that grew among the oaks. 
He was as eager and self-confident 
when he had found the first squirrel at 


as 


noon. He spoke out a couple of times 
with short, emphatic barks when we 
were close to the tree, then waited in 
impatient silence. The rest was up to 
us. 

The gray was a dark knot on a hori- 
zontal branch far up in the pine top. 
Ted saw him first He beckoned me 
over, shoved the .22 into my hands 


“You haven't tried my ‘scope at all,” he 
reminded me. “Let’s see you take that 
baby.” 

I centered the cross hairs 
in the failing light, and a red spurt of 
flame blossomed at the rifle muzzle. The 
knot on the pine branch pitched down. 
But the squirrel was not killed. He hit 
the ground running, dodged the dog, and 
flashed a few yards up the trunk of a 


by guess 


small oak. Gene knocked him cleanly 
away, and Pal picked him up and 
brought him back. 

“Well,” Karl asked me, “do you still 
call squirrel hunting tame?” 


“Not the way we've done it this after- 
noon,” I acknowledged. “What do you 
say, Ted?” 

Ted patted the sides of his hunting 
coat, where five fat squirrels bulged the 


game pockets. “I’ve never done any 
hunting as good as this! And I don’t 
believe I'll ever find any better.” He 
paused thoughtfully “Unless it has 


something to do with machine guns in a 
Lightning, with Jap Zeros on the receiv- 
ing end,” he finished with a grin. 
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The Coyote 


Continued from page 24) 


The coyote does have one thing in 
abundance—and that is brains. He 


catches jack rabbits, not because he is 


| faster or has more endurance than they, 


but because he is smarter. Coyotes usu- 
ally work in pairs. One chases the rab- 
bit, the other cuts around, lies in wait 
in front of the jack, and makes the kill. 

That reminds me of an unusual thing 
I saw on the southern Arizona desert 
a few years ago. A jack rabbit was rac- 
ing across a flat with a coyote loping 
along behind. Suddenly another coyote 
shot out from behind a bush and nailed 
the jack. Whether he was in cahoots 
with the first coyote or simply a free- 
lance, I do not know. Anyway, he didn’t 
want to share the rabbit with the first 
coyote. The two animals put on a battle 
right there. They ended with one grab- 
bing the front of the jack, the other the 
rear, tearing it in two, and departing in 
opposite directions! 

In antelope country, coyotes watch the 
does and try to see where they hide the 
fawns. Then when the does go off to 
feed, they come over and, if they can, 
locate and devour the fawns. Coyotes 
are also a serious enemy of the young 
of elk, mule and white-tail deer, and 
mountain sheep. In the winter when 
snow is deep and the game is weakened, 
coyotes have a field day; but any time of 
vear a gang of coyotes is able to pull 
down game animals which are full- 
grown, though of course smaller than 
moose and elk. 

As I write this I know that members 
of the balance-of-nature school will take 
violent issue with me. According to 
them, coyotes devour only the diseased 
and aged members of the game herds 
and thereby serve a useful purpose. 
True, coyotes do pull down old and sick 
animals, and this may serve to check 
the spread of disease. Yet it is equally 
true that the coyote will attack fat, 
healthy adults and healthy young. 

As a result of the strange and fanatic 


|policy of our National Park Service 
| officials, the principal advocates of the 


“hands off,” “balance of nature” doc- 
trine, most of the parks have become 
coyote and mountain-lion farms which 
produce far less big game than adjacent 
areas where there is heavy hunting but 
where there is also predator control. 
Some years ago a group of park 
rangers, state game officials, and forest 


| rangers were camped in an open moun- 


tain park in the famous Kaibab Nation- 
al Forest, which adjoins the North Rim 
portion of the Grand Canyon National 
Park. One of the park rangers was bit- 
terly denouncing the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice for permitting coyote trapping in the 
Kaibab. Coyotes, he said, never harm 
deer. Out of the corner of his eye one 
of the Forest Service men saw a move- 
ment. It was a female coyote carrying 
the head of a fresh-killed fawn to her 
own young to chew on. ; 

Coyotes maintain their numbers not 
only by their intelligence and adaptabil- 
itv but by their ability to mass-repro- 
duce. The young are born in the spring 
and usually number from five to seven 
in a litter. Both father and mother are 
devoted and highly moral parents, and 
if food is plentiful most of the young 
survive. It is no wonder then that coy- 
otes are hard to exterminate. Dozens 
can be trapped out of a small area an- 


nually with no noticeable decrease in 
numbers. 

The coyote is a noisy animal and his 
voice is a familiar sound all over his 
range. Sometimes it sounds like “Yip- 
vip-yaouw-w-w-w.” At other times it is 
a series of short, sharp barks. Just as 
dusk gathers, the animals nearly always 
bark. One will take it up, then another, 
and another. Within a few minutes 
coyotes for many square miles will have 
yipped and clattered. In the daytime, 
when the coyotes are resting, they oft- 
en give a series of short sharp barks 
when disturbed, probably as a warn- 
ing of danger to other coyotes in the 
vicinity. 

Once in Wyoming I had just shot a 
ram near the head of a side canyon, 
very steep and narrow, that ran into an 
enormous canyon below. The echo of 
the rifle shot had hardly died away 
when a coyote half a mile below me in 
the canyon began to yip. He was an- 
swered by his kind clear up and down 
that great canyon. Another time I was 
hunting on the Arizona desert half a 
mile from a companion when the wind 
shifted. It must have carried my scent 
to a coyote family, because I heard a 
series of yips that traveled down a wide 
arroyo toward my companion. Present- 
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ly I heard a shot, and when I rejoined 
my friend he told me the coyote he had 
killed was one of five that had run past 
him. 

Destructive predator though he is, the 
coyote does have his good points. His 
winter pelt made into coats, covers the 
tender bodies of lovely ladies under 
more strange names than you ever heard 
of. Many a guide and homesteader pays 
for his coffee and cakes all winter long 
by coyote shooting and trapping. 

Furthermore, old Don Coyote is in his 
way a pretty good game animal him- 
self, one of the shrewdest, wariest, and 
most elusive targets a rifleman can line 
his sights up on. Some hunt coyotes 
simply by getting out early in the morn- 
ing in an automobile and counting on 
running into some animals. Tens of 
thousands of coyotes have been killed 
in that way, and I have shot many from 
automobiles myself. Others find great 
sport in coursing coyotes with packs of 
trained greyhounds. Usually they keep 
the hounds in a car until the coyote is 
seen and then turn them out for the 
chase, but sometimes the hunters go on 
horseback and join in the running them- 
selves. It is exciting business, this run- 
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‘ing coyotes with dogs, but the grey- 
hound is much faster than the coyote 
and soon pulls him to earth. 

For the rifleman, the best way is to go 
out afoot as early in the morning as one 
can see with a good flat-shooting, ’scope- 
sighted rifle and a pair of binoculars. 
The coyote can travel as silently as the 
wind. His eyes are very good, his nose 
is keen, and his sense of hearing acute. 
It takes the most careful kind of stalk- 
ing to nail him. The hunter should get 
up on the side of a hill overlooking good 
coyote country, where the animals are 
hunting jack rabbits and small rodents, 

nd use those glasses. Then when he 
locates a coyote, he should try to figure 
out what the coyote is going to be doing 
the next few minutes. Is the coyote 
traveling, just monkeying around, or 
hunting? When he has that doped out, 
he must then decide just how he can 
keep the wind right and stay out of 
sight while making the stalk. Then 
sometimes he’ll get in his shot. 

As in any other type of stalking, the 
recipe for success is to see the game be- 
fore he sees you and then stay out of 
sight until it is time for the shot. Often, 
however, the best stalks fail, for the 
coyote is a restless animal and will fre- 
quently move off for no apparent reason. 

Another method of hunting coyotes 
that can be used in fairly brushy coun- 
try and in the daytime when the animals 
are bedded down is for two or three 
hunters to go out and move carefully up- 
wind through good coyote country about 
half a mile apart. A coyote usually 
will not move directly away from a 
hunter when he sees him or hears him, 
but instead will cut across at right 
an;ks to get out of his path. Conse- 
quently, the coyotes are likely to move 
from one hunter to the other. Like any 
other animal, the coyote has a one-track 
mind. If he is slipping away from dan- 
ger his mind is on that and nothing else. 
As a result, this hunting technique of- 
fers many very good shots. 

The last coyote I shot by this method 
had heard or seen my companion. He 
got out of his bed silently, and when I 
saw him he was just slipping over the 
skyline to my side of the hill. I dropped 
into the sitting position and waited for 
the coyote to come out from behind 
some brush. He did, slipping along as a 
wind-blown feather. The cross hairs of 
the 4X ’scope settled down right behind 
his shoulder, and when the rifle cracked 
he went end over end, dead before he 
was aware that he faced two enemies in- 
stead of one. Another time my com- 
panion scared a couple of steers, the 
steers ran a coyote out of his bed, and 
the coyote ran past me along the op- 
posite side of a canyon. 

Curse the coyote though we may, we 
have to admit that he is one of the most 
intelligent and adaptable of animals. He 
can live anywhere from the subtropics to 
the arctic, from the suburbs of big 
cities to the wilderness. He can eat any- 
thing from fresh-killed game to carrion 
and from dead fish to berries and mel- 
ons. Though he is a dangerous and de- 
structive predator, he is also a fine 
target for the rifleman. Bad actor 
though he mostly is, it would be a less 
interesting world if his “yip-yip-yaouw- 
w-w” did not greet the rising of the 
moon in plains and canyons.—Jack 

‘Connor. 

NEXT MONTH: The pintail, another 
| of Outdoor Life’s masterful full-color 
| studies of American game. 
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| Grouse a la mode 


(Continued from page 35) 


blue grouse as his next-door neighbors. 
He seems to do well around isolated 
meadows—the sort which settlers let 
grow to wild hay. 

On one occasion Pete and I hit upon 
a quaint—but lazy!—way to hunt sharp- 
tails. We were stopping at a muskeg 
ranch on the Bonaparte Plateau, also in 
British Columbia. The house stood on 
a little hill which overlooked a consider- 
able acreage of meadowland, streaked 
with brush and surrounded by a rail 
fence. We discovered that, shortly after 
the morning sun struck the meadow, 
sharptail grouse, from singles to cov- 
eys of ten or more, would come coasting 
over the fence to feed and to water at 
| the creek that wound through the mead- 
|ow. From the ranch porch we would 
| wait for the grouse to fly in, mark them 
|}as best we could from a distance of be- 
| tween 100 and 400 yards, and then take 
|} up our scatterguns. 
By waiting for them to come in we 
| seldom failed to get sharptails—but how 
I longed for a good dog to work the 


likely cover along the old rail fence! 

There were, of course, a good many 
willow grouse in this locality, and these 
we sometimes hunted with a .22 revolver 
(which I had taken into British Colum- 
bia under permits from both Vancouver 
and Ottawa). On an Indian-summer day 
it was a rare pleasure to idle along 
damp, shallow ravines where rivulets 
sneaking from one muskeg to another 
were seldom visible through the dank 
vegetation. Here you would find willow 
grouse lazing upon low branches, and 
not infrequently head shots were possi- 
ble with the pistol. Fool hens also were 
to be found along th2 cool hollows but 
were usually passed up, for in my experi- 
ence, they are not so flavorsome as ei- 
ther the willow grouse or the sharptail. 

While making gastronomical reflec- 
tions on grouse we must compliment the 
blue, or dusky, grouse, the largest of 
American grouse with the exception of 
the sage hen. The bull blue is truly a 
magnificent bird, grayish blue in color 
and sometimes weighing better than 
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four pounds. The meat is light, more 
like that of a pheasant, and, to me, the 
best of grouse flesh. 

Even in the Bonaparte area, with its 
sharptails, willows, and fool hens, a blue- 
grouse hunt was a special occasion. One 
October day, when it appeared snow was 
there to stay, a passing truck driver 
stopped at the ranch and told of seeing 
blue grouse along the road. 

“I spotted fifteen or twenty,” 
“between here and Deadman 
Most of ’em along the ridge.” 

This was enough to prompt a hunt, 
but it wasn’t until noon that Pete, Nel- 
son, and I hit the road in a light truck. 
It was only eight miles to the ridge, but 
what with snow, mud, and corduroys 
across muskegs, the trip took up nearly 
two hours. 

We sighted the first blues exactly 
where the truck driver had indicated 
along a fairly steep slope rising from a 
shelflike road. Since there was no possi- 
ble place to park, Nelson and Pete un- 
loaded and climbed the rise, while I 
drove possibly half a mile farther on to 
a turnout. Just as I left the truck and 


he said, 
Grade. 


started up the slope I heard shooting. 
Hurriedly I selected a stand, and was 
still panting from the slippery climb 


when the first blue grouse came over. 

When taking off they usually sound 
like P-38’s, but this bird was gliding as 
noiselessly as a shadow. I had a rare 
shot and the bull blue fell to the snow 
Moving slowly, in less than 100 steps I 
saw seven blues, most of which were be- 
ing driven by my companions. I killed 
only two birds, but the three of us wound 
up with eight or nine. 

The blue grouse, as I know him, some- 
times frequents ridges close to timber- 
line, where his only feathered pal is the 
ptarmigan, a grouse similar in size and 
shape to the sharptail. But the ptarmi- 
gan, of which there are several sub 
species, is unique among grouse in that 
he turns white in the winter and chooses 
to live often on treeless mountains. 

Along moss-covered timberline ridges 
I have had several opportunities to shoot 
both blue grouse and ptarmigan with a 
light shotgun. Usually there was some 
snow, and the blues showed up with rare 
contrast; but the ptarmigan, unwary 
though they sometimes are, were more 
like exploding patches of snow that left 
you squinting and wondering. 

As a rule, however, our trips into the 
Canadian high country have been pri- 
marily to hunt and photograph big-game 
animals. Traveling light, we do not per- 
mit ourselves the luxury of a shotgun 
Consequently, we have sometimes re- 
sorted to strange methods of obtaining 
wild chickens for dinner. I refer to 
shooting their heads off with heavy rifles 
loaded for bear, caribou, or what not. A 


Polish settler made me open my eyes 
when, with an 8 mm. Mauser wearing 
homemade open sights, he picked the 


heads from three blue grouse out of five 
attempts. These birds were high in the 
branches, and my friend was shooting 
at an angle of nearly seventy degrees! 

Of course, that wasn’t “hunting” 
grouse; it was getting meat for the pan 
But the woodsmen I know in the Pacific 
northwest are not fancy. If they own 
dogs, these are usually smart mongrels 
which are tied up when the boss goes 
hunting. 

So maybe I haven't really hunted 
grouse. Long ago I came to understand 
that there is much more to hunting than 
killing. But, brother, I know where a lot 
of grouse hang out—and I’ve always 
been willing to learn! 
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Perhaps they can’t find 
your house. Guide them to 
the door of your home, 
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deal chopping blocks = for 
Home, Ranch, Farm or Camp. 
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utdoor Health and Safety 


HE PRECAUTIONS which you take 
—or should take—to safeguard your 
health and prevent accidents under 
normal living conditions become 
doubly important when you are on a 
camping trip. For not only will illness 
and injuries mar your fun, but your re- 
moteness from expert medical attention 
will make them all the more hazardous. 
Bear this in mind as you assemble your 
supplies—and go prepared! 

The inexperienced camper is liable to 
feel that, being thus close to nature and 
enjoying what is popularly hailed as the 
healthful mode of life, he can waive some 
of the rules he observed back in civiliza- 
tion. The truth is, he should be more 
careful than ever. Outdoor living is es- 
sentially health-giving—but only 
when common sense is applied to 
its enjoyment. Camping is a radi- 
cal departure from the ordinary 
routine, and even in its milder 
aspects you must watch your step. 

Obviously, prevention is your 
best safeguard. Most accidents 
are caused by carelessness—one’s 
own or a companion’s. Illness, too, 
can result from thoughtless ex- 
posure and subsequent failure to 
offset its effects. It is the profes- 
sional woodsman’s inherent, con- 
stant alertness that enables him 
to enjoy fine health and freedom 
from mishap during long periods 
in the wilds. 

First let’s consider some of the 
most important rules of preven- 
tion. Inexpert wielding of the 
camp ax and knife is responsible 
for many accidents. Handle these 
tools with extreme care. When 
you carve or whittle, direct your 
cuts away from your body, never 
toward it. When chopping, place both feet 
in such a position that neither will be 
struck if the ax should miss or glance off 
the wood. Before you start to chop any- 
thing, look behind you and overhead to 
make sure that the ax head cannot be de- 
flected or hooked by a near-by vine or 
branch as you swing back. When chop- 
ping wood for fuel, support the piece un- 
der the spot where your ax hits. If you 
chop down on an unsupported stick, its 
ends may fly up and strike you in the 
face. Be most careful about splitting 
pieces of kindling held by one hand. Un- 
less you are really expert you are gam- 
bling with your fingers. 

Take your sun in small doses until you 
have built up a respectable coat of tan. 
Sunburn not only is painful but can be 
really dangerous. 

Cheap canvas gloves worn while kin- 
dling and refueling fires, and when han- 
dling hot utensils, will help prevent burns. 
Be especially careful, though, when mov- 


ing pots of boiling water. Gloves are not 
enough protection against scalding; in 
fact, they may even aggravate the scald 
by holding the hot liquid against your 
hand. 

Don’t swim too far from shore or at- 
tempt to swim across unfamiliar lakes. 
The distance might be greater or the 
water colder than you suppose. Remem- 
ber that more good swimmers drown 
than poor ones because overconfidence 
often lures the skilled ones into taking 
foolish chances. 

Don’t overdo the first few days in camp 
and never try to impress your compan- 
ions with your he-man qualities by in- 
dulging in reckless exposure or being 
indifferent to the usual comforts of living. 





Sleep in a dry, comfortable bed. Eat 
well-cooked food and carry a balanced 
grub list, or one as nearly balanced as is 


possible under prevailing conditions. 
Don't eat food that may have started to 
spoil from hot weather. Keep your cook- 
ing and eating utensils clean and sanitary 
by the liberal use of boiling water. 

A balanced diet and caution against 
exposure will help prevent colds in camp. 
Change your wet footgear promptly and 
sun your blankets often enough to keep 
them dry. Temper rich foods by consum- 
ing fruits and fruit juices. Avoid over- 
eating, especially of sweets and fats. 

Don't ever ignore a cut or wound be- 
cause it seems trivial or because you 
think that leading a supposedly healthy 
life in the open will take care of every- 
thing. Infection can be contracted as 
quickly in the woods as in the city, and its 
results are just as bad—worse, in fact, if 
you are delayed in getting to a source of 
expert treatment 
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Screen your tent against insect pests. 
Drink no water of doubtful origin and 
purity without first sterilizing it by 


means of proper chemical treatment or 


by boiling. 

Remember, the best campers are those 
who take the best possible care of them- 
selves. Only a tenderfoot invites trouble 
—such as that incurred by sleeping on 
damp ground, eating half-cooked food, 
living in dirty surroundings, or permit- 
ting needless exposure to the bites of 
mosquitoes and other insects. 

Explorers who spend long periods in 
the wilderness carry rather elaborate as- 
sortments of medicines and of surgical 
instruments. The ordinary short-term 
camper usually will find a simpler first- 
aid kit sufficient. It should in- 
clude such items as these: 

Aspirin, ointment for burns, 
antiseptic for cuts, a laxative, a 
good prescription for colds; some 
ready-formed bandages, addition- 
al gauze, cotton, and adhesive 
tape; tweezers, small sharp scis- 
sors, safety pins. 

To this basic assortment you 
can add any other special remedy 
or item of equipment your own 
experience has shown may be 
needed. Carry a snake-bite kit 
when you visit places infested by 
poisonous snakes; be sure to take 
a chemical along to purify the 
water if you suspect that the 
natural supply may be polluted. 
Also include the materials you 
will need to repel or kill insects, 
according to the season and the 
location of your camp. All drugs 
and medicines should be labeled 
with simple, concise directions for 
their use. 

Increase your knowledge of first-aid 
materials and practice. There are many 
sources of this information. Large drug 
manufacturers and insurance companies 
distribute first-aid booklets free. Public 
libraries carry books on the subject. Red 
Cross chapters, industrial plants, and 
other organizations conduct first-aid 
classes where you can learn the best ways 
to apply bandages, the proper treatment 
for prostration, shock, and near drown- 
ing, and what to do in other emergencies 

A visit to your dentist a short time be- 
fore you start on your camping trip may 
eliminate one possible cause of pain while 
you are away. Nobody with a toothache 
can enjoy an outing. By all means carry 
a remedy that will give you all possible 
relief until you return to the ministra- 
tions of your dentist. 

Those who are entirely dependent on 
glasses for good vision should carry an 
extra pair when camping, otherwise a 
broken lens or frame may spoil much of 
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the enjoyment. In emergency, a spectacle 
lens, if not too shattered, can be repaired 
roughly by binding adhesive tape around 
the edges to hold the pieces together in 
the frame. Broken frames, too, can be 
patched by applying a tiny splint of wood 
or metal at the point of fracture and 
binding it in place with tape. 

Here are some suggestions on how to 
treat the more common ailments: . 

Burns and scalds. Cover the afflicted parts 
immediately with ointment to keep out 
the air; then bandage. If you haven’t a 
special medication, you can use any clean 
grease such as butter or lard. A strong 
infusion of tea also will serve in emergen- 
cies. Don’t break the blister that forms 
over a burn. The tender flesh under- 
neath is easily infected when exposed. 

Sunburn. Treat this as you would a burn 
resulting from fire. Applications of olive 
oil to the skin before exposure sometimes 
will prevent severe burning. Vinegar ap- 
plications will bring relief from the pain 
if you do get sunburned. 

Bowel Trouble. Constipation often oc¢urs 
in camp because of changes in diet and 
living conditions. Use of concentrated 
foods also may bring on this condition. 
The laxative in your first-aid kit should 
be recommended by your own physician. 
If you haven’t a medicinal laxative, dis- 
solve a rounded teaspoonful of salt in a 
quart of hot water, and drink a glassful 
or two of this about an hour before break- 
fast. Don’t use any laxative if you have 
abdominal pains—they might possibly be 
symptoms of appendicitis. 

Diarrhea is caused by the system’s ef- 
forts to eliminate offending matter. A 
change in drinking water may bring it 
on. If you are thus affected, take a mild 
laxative, then get complete rest. If the 
drinking water is alkaline or contains 
sulphur, add a little lemon juice to it. 

Colds. Start treating a cold at the first 
sign, usually sore throat or an irritated 
nose. Use the prescription you have in- 
cluded in your first-aid kit, also drink a 
glass of hot water every hour. Aspirin 
tablets taken according to directions will 
help alleviate discomfort. Several doses 
of baking soda—1 teaspoonful in a glass 
of hot water—may help. One means of 
avoiding colds, which I have found very 
successful is the frequent use of nose 
drops containing a sulfa compound. 

Cuts and wounds. Clean and sterilize 
every cut or wound, even the smallest 
break in the skin. Soapy water is very 
effective, especially for removing dirt 
and septic matter. Use it liberally, then 
rinse thoroughly and apply a good anti- 
septic and a bandage. First-aid books 
show how to bandage the different parts 
of the body, also how and where to apply 
pressure to stop bleeding. When a tourni- 
quet is necessary, don’t draw it too tight; 
and remember to release the pressure at 
15-minute intervals to prevent gangrene. 

Poison from plants. Preventive measures, 
of course, are the best means of escaping 
the misery caused by the poisonous oils 
of ivy, oak, and sumac. To avoid these 
plants, you must be able to recognize 
them easily. If you can’t, send five cents 
(not stamps) to the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., asking for Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1166; then study its pictures 
and text. Before you make camp, exam- 
ine the site for poisonous plants, dig up 
any you find, and bury them deep. 

People who are especially allergic to 
poisoning must do more than merely 
avoid actual contact with the plants that 
cause it. Shoes, clothing, tools, smoke, 
and the hair of rabbits and other animals 
can carry and transmit the poisons, Use 
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canvas gloves to protect your hands when 
you gather fuel or skin small game. Keep 
your shirt sleeves rolled down, tie a ker- 
chief around your neck, and wear socks 
pulled up over your trouser bottoms. 

The minute you come from known ex- 
posure to the poison, scrub the exposed 
areas of your skin with water and strong 
laundry soap. The poisonous oil lies on 
the surface of the skin at first, and a good 
scrubbing with cloth pads and soap may 
remove it before it penetrates deeply 
enough to cause real trouble. One wash 
is not sufficient; you must scrub and rinse 
three or four times. To help neutralize 
the poison, use a solution of 1 part ferrous 
sulphate in 5 parts water immediately 
after exposure, and again later, if neces- 
sary, to reduce the itching. 

Mosquitoes. Campers usually can expect 
annoyance from mosquitoes in mild 
weather, so adequate measures should be 
taken to cope with them. Cover all open- 
ings of the tent with a fine-mesh fabric. 
If you can’t screen the tent well enough, 
hang a canopy of netting over each bed. 
New insecticides of splendid potency will 
be available soon after the war. A pinch 
of one of these will kill every insect in a 
good-size tent and one _ application 
sprayed on nettings will repel the midges 
and black flies that crawl through the 
mesh and make sleep impossible. 

Since mosquitoes don’t confine their at- 
tacks to the night hours, measures are 
also necessary to protect your face, 
hands, and ankles during the day. When 
insects are not too numerous, regular ap- 
plications of some good repellent on your 
hands and face will suffice. Be sure to 
keep your sleeves rolled down and your 
shirt collar buttoned tight. A large hand- 
kerchief tied around the shirt collar will 
protect your throat and neck. Wear your 
socks pulled up over your trouser bot- 


toms to give protection to your ankles. 

When mosquitoes are very troublesome 
a head net draped over a wide-brim hat 
and tied snugly about the neck is effec- 
tive. In addition, anglers can wear soft 
leather gloves with sewed-on canvas cuffs 
that reach up to and maybe tie about the 
elbows. The ends of the glove fingers can 
be cut off to permit easier handling of 
your rod, reel, and tools. If mosquitoes 
sting you through your shirt, wear a 
sweater under it. 

Ticks and chiggers. To prevent these an- 
noying insects from lodging on your skin, 
sift powdered sulphur from a small can 
inside your clothing at the neck and 
waist, and let it work down over your 
body. Or rub peppermint oil or kerosene 
around your neck, waistline, wrists, and 
ankles. Kerosene is the more effective. 

Ticks will cease to cling and will come 
cleanly away from the skin if you touch 
them with a match flame, or with kero- 
sene, whisky, or a tobacco solution. Im- 
bedded chiggers can be killed with mer- 
curial ointment or by applications of 
ether or ammonia. A styptic pencil or a 
drop of ammonia will relieve the soreness 
of the tick bite. A bath in strong salt 
water before going into woods infested 
with ticks and chiggers sometimes will 
help keep them away. Let the salt water 
dry on the skin without rubbing. 

Miscellaneous. Apply collodion, ammonia, 
wet salt, baking soda, or a raw onion to 
the stings of bees, wasps, hornets, and 
yellow jackets. Ammonia will help also to 
relieve the intense itching caused by con- 
tact with nettles. 

Warning. In any case of any serious ill- 
ness or accident, or the presence of symp- 
toms which you don’t understand, apply 
such first-aid measures as are expedient, 
then get the patient to a physician just as 
quickly as you can.—Maurice H. Decker. 





Waterproofing Camp Clothes 


Question: How can I waterproof cotton and 
wool clothing at home?—W. B., Calif. 


Answer: Here is the best home process I 
know for waterproofing canvas clothes or any 
garment made entirely of cotton: Dissolve %4 
lb. paraffin in 1 qt. gasoline. The wax is first 
shaved and melted, then added to the gasoline, 
which has been warmed by setting its container 
in a pail or boiling water (outdoors and at a 
safe distance from flames). Mixture is painted 
on with an old brush. The main fault of this 
method is that it leaves the cloth slightly stiff 
in cold weather. 

Linseed oil will waterproof closely woven 
canvas or cotton garments. You thin the oil 
with a little paint dryer, then paint it on the 
cloth. The garment must be hung up to dry 
about 3 weeks before it can be worn. 

Don’t use these processes for wool. Dipping 
the garment in a lanolin solution is the best 
way to waterproof wool at home. Some manu- 
facturers of wool hunting clothes will re-treat 
their products to restore their water-repellent 
characteristics —M. H. 


To Dry Rubber Boots 


Question: I have tried stuffing my rubber 
boots with paper in order to dry them, but that 
requires several days. Can you tell me some 
means of drying them overnight?—E. H. R., Pa. 


Answer: A very good way to dry out damp 
rubber boots is to heat some oats in an oven 
and pour them into the feet. If this material is 
changed and reheated two or three times dur- 
ing the evening the boots should be well dried 
out by morning. First, of course, wipe out as 
much of the moisture as possible with a dry 
cloth—M. H. D. 


uenes 
Smoking Foxes From Den 


Question: Where can I get plans for a “bel- 
lows” to drive animals from their dens? Have 
you heard of anyone having success in smoking 
out fox pups with these, or would some other 
device be better?—R. D., So. Dak. 


Answer: Years ago some trappers’ supply 
houses sold these smoke guns, but their use 
is now illegal in many states. Better not use 
one till you delve into local game and trapping 
laws. Any druggist can supply a poison gas 
which you can pour down the hole into a den. 
However, this gas kills the animals instantly. 
If you want to get foxes alive, I recommend 
that you use regular traps. And they’re always 
within the law. —M. H. D. 


Preserving Camp Meat 


Question: Another man and I are planning 
a hunting trip by canoe into northern British 
Columbia and Alberta. Since two men can’t 
eat a whole deer before it spoils, unless the 
meat has been preserved, and as food will be 
an important item, what do you advise as an 
effective means of preserving our venison? — 


K. R. S., Calif. 


Answer: The best way to handle surplus deer 
meat on a canoe trip is to dry it over an open 
fire, particularly as you won’t be able to carry 
any special equipment for other methods of 
curing. 

First cut the lean meat into '%-in. strips not 
more than 7 in. long. Trim away all fat, ten- 
dons, and so on. Salt at the rate of 1 teaspoon 
salt to 1 lb. of meat. Let meat lie in the salt 
overnight. 

In the morning build a rack of thin sticks 
about 3 ft. from the ground. Hang meat from 
the sticks, running them through the strips, and 
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build a low fire beneath. Get wood that burns 
without much smoke. Move meat around regu- 
larly so all parts and_all pieces dry evenly. Dry- 
ing will take about 3 days. At night let the 
fire go out and cover meat with a tarpaulin, to 
keep off fog and dew. 

When the meat is cured it will be of the same 
color inside and out, and will break like brittle 
candy. Dried meat should be packed in a 
waterproof bag for storage. It can be chewed 
as is, or cooked after being soaked in water 
until soft.—M. H. D. 


Blazing Trees 


Question: Please explain the system of 
marking trees with an ax to indicate the direc- 
tion of camp.—M. M., Mo. 


Answer: The custom among woodsmen in 
blazing trees is to make one blaze on the side 
of the tree that is away from camp, and two 
blazes on the side toward camp. This is easy 
to remember if you think of it this away: 
“a-way” (a blaze) and “‘to-ward” (two blazes). 
—M. H. D. 


G. |. Wants to Tan Hides 


Question: Could you tell me a simple way 
to tan pelts? Fur-bearing animals are found 
in the locality in which I am stationed, and 
even a few cottontail furs would certainly come 
in handy in helping to keep warm. I am sure 
that many other G.I.’s in a similar position 
would appreciate your advice.—Sgt. F. D., 
A. U.S. 


Answer: There are various ways in which 
the skins of small fur-bearing animals can be 
tanned, depending upon the use the pelt will be 
put to and upon the tanning agents obtainable. 
One method which has worked well with small 
furs consists of a mixture of 3 qt. soft water, 
14 pt. salt, and 1 oz. oil vitrol. After scraping 
the skin clean, allow it to dry, then soak it soft 
in cold water and put it ir this mixture for half 
an hour. Squeeze it out and hang it in the 
shade, fur down. A little rubbing may be neces- 
sary to soften the hide if it dries out too 
hard.—M. H. D 


How to Catch Frogs 


Question: How can I make a good frog 
trap? There are a lot of frogs where I fish for 
bass but they are hard to catch.—S. A., III. 


Answer: I have never heard of a trap tuat 
would catch frogs. The only methods I xnow 
are spearing and using a baited hook and line. 
So far as my experience goes, spearing gives 
the best results. The usual way is to attract the 
frogs with a flashlight at night, then spear 
them. Electric lamps with shutters, so the 
light can be turned off at will, are popular for 
this work. 

It is said that frogs will bite at a hook baited 
with a bit of red flannel. I've never tried this 
scheme and haven’t much faith in it, but it 
might work. You may have good luck with this 
method. It’s worth a try.—M. H. D. 


To Protect Tent Against Sparks 


Question: Will you please describe a treat- 
ment which will make a tent resistant to 
sparks.—C. J. F., Minn. 


Answer: There is an alum-and-lead treat- 
ment which makes canvas resistant to sparks 
and also to water. It consists of two solutions. 

First, mix 1 lb. alum in 1 gal. soft water that 
is nearly boiling hot. Then add 2 gal. cold 
water—rain water whenever possible. 

In another container dissolve 1 lb. sugar of 
lead in 1 gal. boiling water, then when it cools 
add 3 gal. cold water. 

Soak the tent in the alum solution first until 
completely saturated—about 5 hours should do 
it. Then wring out the surplus liquid and put 
the tent in the solution of sugar of lead, leav- 
ing it there for 5 hours. Wring it out lightly 
and hang it up to dry. 

The quantities mentioned will do for a 
medium-size tent. In the case of a small one 
you might be able to get along with half the 
quantities. Both the alum and the sugar of 
lead may be obtained at drug stores almost any- 
where.—M. H. D. 
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Now, for the first time, you too 
can possess the sensational combat 
knife that is winning fame and vic- 
tory with our fighting men in every 
theatre of war. Especially hand-made of 
the toughest and finest file steel, this amaz- 
ing lifetime service knife is a natural for every 
outdoor man - - - in the woods, the camp on the 
farm, anywhere! Perfect for skinning and dressing 
game, ideal for general use around the farm and 
ranch. Overall size, 131 inches, with blade steel 
extending through hard maple, easy-grip handle. 
Wide 21% inch hand guard. Double-edged blade is 
a full 8 inches long. carefully milled to prevent 
shattering and retain keen, razor sharp edge. 


INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER 


Feature for feature the ‘‘JAP- 
STICKER" at only $7.49 rep- 
resents the most outstanding 
knife value offered anywhere 
today! But, to introduce this 
wonderful knife to you we are in- 
cluding at no extra cost, for a lim- 
ited time only, a handsome, valuable 
sheath slit to fit belt with every knife! 
Made of genuine, saddle-leather, care- 
fully stitched and rivetted, this unusual 
sheath has a special handie guard that 
holds knife firmly in place and protects it 
from damage and loss. Remember, this in- 


ACT NOW ... LIMITED SUPPLY 


troductory offer is restricted, so... 
—YOU NEED SEND NO MONEY— 


Because of the demands of our armed forces 
the supply of these famous JAP-STICKERS is 
limited. Be sure that you get yours—plus the 
free sheath—by ordering now! Don't delay an 
instant, send in your order today. Only $7.49 
If C.O.D.. postage is extra. Full satisfaction or 
return for money back 


MICHIGAN KNIFE CO., Dept. K-1702 
148 Monroe Ave., N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich 
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Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 
When Writing Advertisers 


SCHULT LUXURY LINER 


You'll thrill at the possibilities offered . . it’s 
a house by the seashore..a cabin in the 
mountains..a cottage bya lake, all wrapped 
up in one fine package.. Keep on your war 
job, buy all the bonds you can, plan tomor- 
row when you may join those w ie will have 
real fun,““Owners of Schult Luxury Liners.” 
Schult Corporation, Dept. 1207, Elkhart, Ind. 


BUILT 
TO LAST 
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pack board is in a class by itself. Ex- 

perienced campers, hunters, and fish- 
ermen find that this lightweight carry- 
ing contrivance of the Indians spreads 
the load evenly and easily across their 
shoulders, and prevents sharp-cornered 
boxes and cans from digging into their 
backs. Also, a back pack is an ideal way 
to lug a big-game head back to camp. 
Antlers that would be almost impossible 
to handle any other way can be lashed 
to the frame and carried easily. 

The following plans for a sturdy pack 
board are simple to follow. Make your- 
self one some winter evening, and have 


it ready for trips to come. Materials 
needed include six pieces of 5/16-in. oak 
or birch: 

2 pieces 2” x 26’ 

1 piece 1%” x 15” 

1 piece 3” x 12%” 

1 piece 1%” x 13’ 

1 piece 2” x 17’ 

You will also need a 7 x 7-in. piece of 


soft leather, four l-in. harness buckles, 
and 27 copper or harness rivets. 
Assemble the wood frame as shown, 
glue each joint, and secure with two riv- 
ets. Use a sharp drill to bore rivet holes, 
then hammer rivets in snugly but do not 
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TABS FOR TOP PAIR OF BUCKLES 
house OVER AND RIVET 
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"<7" STRAPS FOR BOTTOM 
BUCKLES 
DOTTED LINES SHOW HOW 
TO CLIT LEATHER FOR 


BUCKLE STRAPS 


ALL PIECES FOR 
FRAME ARE Sig" THICK 


bruise the wood. Cut shallow notches in 
the frame, as shown, to expedite lashing 
your duffel in place. The two sets of 
buckles for the shoulder straps are held 
in place by leather riveted to the cross- 
pieces; sketch shows how to cut the 7-in. 
square of leather for this purpose. The 
leather that holds the top set of buckles 
is drawn tight around bottom edge of 
crosspiece, and tacked on the underside 

Give the frame two coats of varnish or 
shellac to protect it from moisture. When 
dry, tie on a 25-lb. sack of flour or sand, 
and sling the load over your shoulders. 
Have someone mark carefully each place 
where the pack comes in contact with 
your body. Then cut strips of sponge rub- 
ber from a desk chair pad and glue them 


to these spots. Cut the rubber the full 
width of the frame it is to cover, and 
about 3 in. longer than the contact area. 
This padding prevents chafing and also 
holds the load out from against your 
back—-an important feature in hot weath- 
er. 


This is a sturdy, practical pack board 


without frills or gadgets. Built to the 
dimensions given, it should fit men of 
small to medium height and weight. For 


large men the frame should be made 1% 


Inexpensive Clothes for Camp 


PECIAL camp clothes made of fabrics 

designed for outdoor use are fine to 
own, but are often out of reach of those 
with only a few dollars available for 
vacation wear. If you’re going to camp 
in a wilderness, why dress up? You'll 
be just as happy and have as much fun 
in a pair of common blue-denim overalls 
as you would be in expensive custom- 
mades. Get the belt-style overalls with 
reénforced seams. They'll wear like iron 
at camp and you'llalways be comfortable. 
If you want something to wear even 
longer, get the “Levi's” worn by cowboys 
on cattle (not dude) ranches. These Levi's 
(nicknamed for the manufacturer) cost 
only about $2. You can get jackets to 
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in. wider and 2 in. longer.—M. H. D 
: 
match, and two of each should last a 
couple of seasons. 
Wear blue-chambray work shirts, can- 


vas shoes with rubber soles (if you lack 
a pair of well-broken-in leather shoes), 
and an old felt hat no longer presentable 
for street or dress use. Campers wisely 
save this kind of hat to use when they 
go camping or hunting. Add a sweater 
or jacket for cool evenings. A raincoat 


or slicker is almost necessary, and you 
probably have one now. If not, get a 
denim jacket and dope it well with 
paraffin. Use your regular underwear 
and cotton work socks, and you'll find 
you have outfitted yourself quite com- 
fortably for only a few dollars.—M. H. D 
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|GOOD EATS— 
AT HOME or AFIELD 


Iced Lime Tea 


The flavors of tea and limes blend 
nicely making a most refreshing drink 
for hot days. 

2 tbsp. tea 

2 cups boiling water 
1% cup sugar 

% cup lime juice 
Peels of 2 limes 

% cup corn sirup 

3 cups sparkling water 

Pour boiling water over the tea and let 
steep 5 minutes. Then strain, add the 
sugar and the lime peels, and let stand 
1% hours. Take the peels out, squeezing 
them to save juice, add the lime juice and 
the corn sirup. Add the carbonated water 
just before serving and pour into tall 
glasses containing ice cubes and a slice 
of lime. Serves four. 


Baked Pork and Cabbage 


2 cups cooked pork 1% cups thin white 
1% cups cooked sauce 
chopped cabbage % cup buttered 
bread crumbs 


Use small thin pieces of left-over 
roast pork. Arrange meat and cabbage 
in alternate layers in baking dish, end- 
ing up with a layer of cabbage on top. 
Pour the white sauce over the layers 
and sprinkle on the bread crumbs. Bake 
in medium oven until the white sauce 
boils and the crumbs are brown. Serves 
four. 


Walnut-prune Pie 


The smaller prunes, which are less at- 
tractive when served plain, can be used 
for this pie. 

3 cups cooked pitted prunes 
1%, cup chopped walnuts 

1% cup prune liquor 

4“ cup sugar 

3 tbsp. butter 

2 tbsp. lemon juice 

1 tbsp. flour 

% tsp. salt 

% tsp. cinnamon 

Cut the prunes into coarse pieces, and 
add the prune liquor, melted butter, 
lemon juice, and nuts. Then stir in the 
combined sugar, flour, and seasonings. 
Put into 9-in. pie pan lined with pastry 
dough, cover with a top crust, and bake 
in a hot oven for 10 minutes, then at 350 
degrees F. for 35 minutes more. Pie is 
best served warm.—Don Richards. 
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One good flavor 


deserves another 


Sizzling and savory from an outdoor grill—or smothered with 
mushrooms at the club—your favorite steaks attain their fullest 
flavor perfection when served with a cold bottle of SCHLITZ. The 
delicacy of flavor and smoothness of America’s most distinguished 


beer bring out the best in good things to eat. 
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JUST THE AZSS OF THE HOPS 
no bitterness 





Copyright 1045, 
Jos. Schlitz 
Brewing Co., 
Milwauhee, Wis, 





THE BEER THAT MADE MILWAUKEE FAMOUS 




















Postwar Vacation Cruising 


E’LL NEED 
many of our 
all the postwar cruises being 
planned nowadays take place. 
For when two or more boat-minded peo- 
ple get together, such trips quickly be- 
come the main topic of conversation— 
and often their dreams take root. 
Surely there is no better time than 
now for planning the vacation you ex- 
pect to enjoy when peace comes. These 
plans may call for a new boat, or im- 
provements to your present craft; they in- 
clude where to go, what equipment you'll 
need, and other details. Thinking ahead 
and making preparations is important, 
and will add to the success of your cruise. 
Not only that, it’s a big part of the fun! 
To the man who loves the 
water, nothing could be more 


traffic cops on 
waterways if 


less you and your party feel capable of 
going it on your own. 

Many service men are looking forward 
to vacation cruises of one type or an- 
other, judging from the letters we re- 
ceive. Some, for instance, hope to float 
down the Mississippi River in a small 
houseboat or cruiser, starting from the 
headwaters of one of the tributary 
streams, perhaps, and keeping ahead of 
the cold weather as they go southward. 
Others tell of their plans to follow the 
Inland Waterway to Florida, spend a 
winter in the South, and retrace their 
course northward in the spring. 

Even a short cruise requires planning; 
and the more extensive your vacation. 
the more important is the thorough 


working out of all details well in ad- 
vance. Of course you can’t yet make or 
buy equipment’ requiring materials 
which are banned for civilian consump- 
tion. However, there’s no priority on as- 
sembling information—and a lot of dope 
is necessary to insure a completely suc- 
cessful trip. 

Having decided where you're going, 
you'll want to know all about the condi- 
tions to be encountered in getting there. 
Find out what is the best route, if there’s 
a choice; what principal points of inter- 
est there are along the way; whether 
there are local regulations affecting your 
movements; where the best sources of 
various supplies are situated, and all 
other essential details. It is also impor- 
tant to most of us to estimate 
the cost as accurately as pos- 





restful and enjoyable than a va- 
cation afloat. The present ranks 
of boat owners are quite likely to 
be swelled by new purchasers 


IMPROVED STAKE MOORING 


sible. 

From federal and_ state 
sources you can obtain much 
of the information you'll need 





after the war, and waterways 
will become more popular than 
ever. And even for those who do 
not own suitable craft, oppor- 
tunities for water travel may be 
had in various attractive forms. 

Doubtless the owners of the 
larger sailing and power-type 
cruisers are planning somewhat 
extensive trips into new and 
interesting waters. Those who 
have smaller craft—such as 
small open runabouts, with in- 
board or outboard power—-prob- 
ably are thinking in terms of 
camping trips with either a 
shore outfit or with accommo- 
dations for sleeping aboard, if 
their boats permit. Canoe fans 
may be planning to ship their 
gear to some wilderness water 
route and enjoy a trip they've 
long dreamed about. 

For the boatless ones, sizable 
ships operating in New Eng 
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regarding routes and certain 
conditions which prevail along 
them. State recreation bu- 
reaus offer literature which 
may include charts and other 
cruising information. From 
your local library you may be 
able to get books concerning 
the waterways you are plan- 
ning to cruise. 

For any cruise in federally 
supervised waters—in gener- 
al, those directly connected 
with the seas—a Coast Pilot 
of the section will be very 
helpful. This is one of a series 
of cloth-bound books obtain- 
able from the U.S. Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, Washington, 
D. C., or from any of its 10 
field stations. Section “A,” 
covering from the Maine-New 
Brunswick border to Cape 
Cod, Mass., and “B,” from 
there to Sandy Hook, N. J., 
cost $1 each. The rest of the 





land and Chesapeake Bay wa- 
ters accommodate a dozen or so 
kindred souls on leisurely trips 
from one interesting harbor to 
another. You can fish at times 
gad about in the ship’s skiff, 
loaf, and acquire a swell tan. 
Old clothes are the rule because 
you'll probably be helping with 


MOORING constructed of four limber hardwood 
stakes or poles will hold a boat securely, even in 


series, which takes in the 
Gulf and Pacific Coasts, Alas- 
ka, and even offshore waters, 
sell for less. In _ ordering, 
merely mention the section in 
which you're interested if you 
don’t know the correct volume 
designation. 
The _ Inside 


an exposed location. Be sure the stakes are long 
enough for the water depth and thick enough for the 
size of your boat (a 4-in. butt should do for the av- 
erage outboard runabout). 

Sharpen the lower end of the stakes wedge-shape 
(not pointed) and they'll go in easier. Then, working 


from a heavy skiff, push one into the bottom as far as 


Route Pilot, 


the ae — ce bn oe you can, weaving it back and forth while exerting N York to K West , 

ne . - a aa aes ecu downward pressure. When you can’t get it any deeper ; rae es he t y ‘the — 

t ¢ s ‘e reas : “ oh , f € > , > Se e 
—— oo this way, drive it in farther with a heavy hammer or y a eee weer wee 

able. source, is temporarily—but 


maul. Then drive in the other stakes to form a square 
(or a triangle, for a three-stake mooring). 

Saw the tops off evenly, then bind the stakes firmly 
together with rope. Their springiness, added to bot- 
tom suction, will make them hold firmer.—J. A. E. 


only temporarily—out of print. 

All these government publi- 
cations are compiled as much 
for the benefit of the small- 
boat user as for the skippers 
of large vessels. Each, in the 


If it’s canoeing you have in 
mind, you can rent your craft 
from any of the numerous 
north-woods outfitters, togethe1 
with camping equipment: and 
they'll also supply a guide, un 
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KERM™-MATH 


The SER JEEP 4° 


A MARINE DEVELOPMENT OF THE FAMOUS MILITARY JEEP ENGINE 


4 q 







Counter weighted and fully balan- 
ced crankshaft for smooth operation 
at all speeds. 

Outside oil pump for maximum 
accessibility. 

Fram Oil Filter to insure oil purity 
and long life to all reciprocating 
parts. 

Full length water jackets completely 
surrounding each cylinder, insuring 
new cooling efficiency and equalized 
expansion. 

Water pump having a cushioned 
drive for complete quietness. 
Kermath Temperator to control 
water temperatures and improve 
operating efficiency. 

Long connecting rods for minimum 
side thrust and added smoothness, 


5899 Commonwealth Avenue 
Canadian Factory: 619 King St., W., Toronto 2, Ont. 





25 TO 550 H.P. 











10. 


MANUFACTURIN G 


MATH 


A Kermoth Alwoys Runs 


Full pressure lubrication to all 
reciprocating parts. 

Stromberg marine carburetor ofl 
non-drip design, air intake silence 
and cleaner, flame arrester screen. 


Special intake manifold for maxi- 
mum operating efficiency at med- 
ium and high speed ranges. 

High turbulence cylinder head to 
give top power and maximum 
economy. 

Extra large main and connecting 
rod bearings. 

Oil Cooler for added economy and 
longer life. 

Exceptionally high power rating of 
55 to 60 horsepower. 

With or without Kermath reduction 
gear. 

Rubber mountings for quiet, vibra- 
tionless operation. 


cOMPAN Y 
Detroit 8, Michigan 





WITH OUTSTANDING MARINE ENGINE 
FEATURES AND SPECIFICATIONS 








RUGGED, LONG LIVED, 
POWERFUL 


Here's a small, compact, four 
cylinder marine engine with an 
amazingly high power output— 
offering boat owners c new 
source of sturdy, dependable, 
consistent performance with oa 
wide range of speeds and 
applications. It is ideally suited for 
light cruisers, avuxiliory sailers, 
work boats, launches and small 
fast runabouts. 

Employing the some design as 
the famous Army Jeep motor, its 
ruggedness, stamina ond excep- 
tional power rating is identical. 
Available as a postwar installa- 
tion—with or without reduction 
gear. 

We hove ovailable ao com- 

pletely illustrated cotalog 

of morine engines provid- 

ing horsepower charts, in- 

stallation diagrams and 
specifications. Mailed on 
request 











GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
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SHERMEN! 


Makes a Pipe FI 






















4 e nee A 
Welcome Anywhere Hy. pow ceneune 
nm > Qii/ jj REELS 
- a O. P. A. Cetling Price 
= Our Price $7.95 
EXTRA LIGHTWEIGHT 
BALANCED REEL 
American Made, Eng 
ish stvle wr 41-0z 
Diameter 25.«".Cap.25 
20¢e the — List Price 818.00 
pio wl Ae $13.95 
packet .) 
Add 15c for postage on reels 
SHAKESPEARE LEVEL LINE 
| Oil finished. 25 yd. Size G ° $1.50 
| SHAKESPEARE CASTING LINE 
Waterproof Wexford. Super Silk 50 yd 
Be Gh eth enences oe ‘ $1.50 
WEAVER SCOPES 
440.......$38.00 330 T $28.50 
With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor Merchandise Temporarily Available No Catalog 
Write for free booklet. “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1213 GART BRO SPTG. 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. e GOODS 
Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 1643 Larimer St Denver 2. Colo. 








FOR POSTWAR 
mm BOATING 
“= SATISFACTION— 


FREE CATALOG —40 pages 
of data; 60 models illustr, 
No boats available now. 
PENN YAN BOATS, INC, 
12 th St.. PENN YAN, N.Y. 





A solid planked genuine 
boat, lightenoughforaman 
and woman to put ona car. 
Outboard and Rowboat. 
Other Outboards & Row- 
boats: Round or V-bottom, 
featuring Strip/ank, Mono- 
wood and work-free, leak- 
proof Composite Comstruc- 
tron, 

Canoes: Finest made. 
Beautifully modeled and Sailboats: Easy-to-handle, fast, sea- 
‘finished. worthy sailers. Round bottom, fea- 
turing Monowood and Composite 




















area it covers, contains information 
about every creek and cove which is di- 
rectly connected with the ocean, all of 
which will be helpful in planning an in- 
teresting cruise. 

It’s well to supplement your Coast 
Pilot with a Light List, which is no 
longer “restricted.” (That for the At- 
lantic and Gulf Coasts sells for $1.25.) 
And if you obtain charts of the same sec- 
tion, you will have a complete picture 
of conditions. 

Charts are available in large and 
small-scale form. They cost up to 75 
cents, and each has an order number. 
However, the best way to be sure of get- 
ting the right one is to mention speci- 
fically the waters in which you are in- 
terested; or, if you choose, write first to 
the Coast Survey for a catalogue of 
these charts. 

The large-scale charts are preferable. 
For example, extensive bodies of water 
such as Long Island Sound may be cov- 
ered by a few general small-scale charts; 
but their characteristics are depicted in 
far more detail by a greater number of 
large-scale ones, each covering a certain 
area. 

For those who plan to cruise inland 
to Florida, the set of strip charts of the 
Inside Route doubtless will again be 
available before long. 

Charts for the Great Lakes, Lake 
Champlain, the upper St. Lawrence Riv- 
er, and the New York state canals—and 
publications concerning some of these 
waters—may be had from the U.S. Lake 
Survey, Detroit, Mich. It would be well 
also to write to the Superintendent of 
Public Works at Albany, N. Y., for in- 
.ormation regarding the canal system 
of that state. 

Ohio River charts may be had from 
the U.S. Engineers Office, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. However, maps containing suf- 
ficient information for the small-boat 
owner are included in a book, The Ohio 
River, obtainable for $1.50 from the Su 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

If you’re interested in cruising the 
Tennessee and Cumberland Rivers, write 
to the U.S. Engineers Office at Nashville, 
Tenn., for detailed information. 

For the Mississippi River and some 
of its tributaries, the source of charts 
and other data is the Mississippi River 
Commission, Vicksburg, Miss. A set of 
maps covering all of Ol’ Man River may 
be obtained from the commission’s of- 
fice at St. Louis, Mo. 

You can learn about the Illinois water- 
way system by contacting the U.S. Engi- 
neers Office at Chicago, while its offices 
at Kansas City, Mo., and Omaha, Nebr., 
will provide information concerning the 
Missouri River. 

In case you have some smaller stream 
or other body of water in mind, write to 
the nearest of the foregoing U.S. Engi- 
neers offices—or to the recreation or con- 
servation department of the state in 
question—and you will doubtless be di- 
rected to the proper source of informa- 
tion. Furthermore, most large oil com- 
panies maintain marine service depart- 
ments which issue cruising guides. While 
these are not intended to take the place 
of the government charts, usually they 
contain sufficient data to enable you to 
estimate the vacation possibilities of the 
waterways they cover. 

For information that will help you in 
mapping out a canoe trip, get in touch 
with the recreation or conservation au- 
thorities of the state you plan to visit 
You probably can obtain vacation litera- 
ture which shows desirable canoe routes, 
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with portages, camp stes, supply sta- 
tions, and other important factors indi- 
cated. It is impossible to give a compre- 
hensive list here, but many of the canoe 
routes in the Adirondack Mountains, for 
example, are described in literature is- 
sued by the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department, at Albany; those in 
Maine are available from the Maine De- 
velopment Commission; and you can 
learn about canoe trips in the provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario by writing the 
Canadian Government Travel Bureau, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The first response you receive may 
give only general information, but 
enough to enable you to decide which of 
several possible trips you prefer. When 
you have done that, you will be in a posi- 
tion to write for any additional data 
you need. 

While you are planning and assem- 
bling information, it will be helpful to 
obtain any books that may have been 
published about the waters you expect 
to traverse. For instance, a catalogue 
of those put out by the Federal Writers 





Answers to 


Outboard Motor Trouble 


Question: Last summer I bought a 5-horse- 
power outboard motor which was in perfect 
condition. Now when I start out with a full 
gas tank it runs correctly, but after a while it 
coughs and slows down. When I open the 
choke halfway it picks up again, but before 
long I have to run it full choke, and even then 
the motor dies as soon as the tank gets down 
to two thirds full. When the tank is refilled 
the motor runs fine for a while, then the same 
trouble starts again. There is a rustlike scale 
lining the tank. Any advice you can give me 
on overcoming this motor trouble will be ap- 
preciated.—T. C., New York. 


Answer: It's. difficult to diagnose motor 
troubles from a distance, but evidently the en- 
gine is not getting gas properly. Flush the 
tank out as clean as possible. I would check 
the air vent in the gas tank or its cap, and I'd 
try running the motor with the cap off to see 
if the motor is airbound. I would also blow 
out and clean the entire gas line. Gas may be 
getting through, but without enough flow to 
feed the carburetor once the gas which is 
standing in the line has been used up. If this 
doesn’t fix it, the fault would seem to be in the 
carburetor, which would make it harder to find 
and correct. 

If you can take the motor to an outboard- 
motor service station I am sure it could be 
fixed quite inexpensively. You know, even sta- 
tions which sell certain makes will usually 
work on others too.—J. A. E 


Treating Sails for Mildew 


Question: I have recently acquired a small 
sailboat which I plan to use in Chesapeake Bay. 
I’ve noticed that the sails of many boats in the 
Bay are mildewed, and am wondering how I 
can prevent mine from getting in this condi- 
tion.—P. D. G., Va. 


Answer: Having sailed the Bay in my small 
schooner for several seasons, I agree that mil- 
dew is a real hazard there. It’s important to 
get your sails treated as early as possible. If 
properly treated when new, they will never 
mildew. Later treatment will prevent the spread 
of mildew, but nothing will take out mildew 
that has already started. 

I’ve tried several solutions of varying efficacy. 
Before the war you could buy them at most any 
dealer's. The better brands are now under 
priority, but you may be able to locate a 
dealer with some in stock. You brush the so- 








Project, 1734 New York Ave., N. W., | 


Washington, D. C., may include some 
state guide that might aid you. 

One of the books in the Rivers of 
America series, which is not yet com- 
plete, may be helpful; or one of those 
written about the Great Lakes, another 
series still unfinished. For information 
about these and other works by authors 
who have had personal experiences in 
waterways travel in various areas, your 
local bookseller or public librarian would 
seem to be your most likely source. 

So—instead of merely wishing and 
dreaming, use your spare hours to gath- 
er information which will help make 
your vision of a postwar vacation cruise 
a glorious reality. You can at least de- 
cide upon the kind of trip that will best 
meet your requirements and resources. 
You can list the important things you 
will need for it, and assemble compre- 
hensive data regarding the conditions 
you are likely to meet. And furthermore, 
as we remarked at the beginning, plan- 
ning is a big part of the fun!—J. A. Em- 
mett, 


onting Fans 


lution on the sails in one coat, working it in 
thoroughly at the tabling or where the sail is 
doubled 

Some sailmakers treat their products and 
might also handle your sails if you send them 
to them. The cost is about the same as when 
you do the job yourself, since I believe they 
dip the sails in a vat of the preparation and 
charge only for what is soaked up 

Treatment with the best-grade preparation is 
supposed to be good for about 5 years, which 
is about the useful life of a sail. I get all my 
house awnings treated this way too. It keeps 
them looking new and doubles their life.— 


J. A. E. 


Mississippi Canoe Trip 


Question: A friend and I are planning a 
canoe trip down the Mississippi. We'd like to 
ship our 16-ft. canoe and about 100 lb. of gear 
from our home to Davenport, Iowa, where we 
would put in. Any advice you care to offer 
will be appreciated. Do you think we should 
use a sail?—E. W., III. 


Answer: That trip is entirely practicable 
and has been made quite a number of times. A 
sail would be helpful, but have it on the small 
side—a standard lateen type with an area of 
40 or 45 sq. ft. Don’t burden yourself with 
leeboards or rudder; steer with a paddle 

Supplies should not be a problem, as you'll 
be passing through towns, many of them with 
small boat basins where you can tie up. If you 
want to see more interesting scenery, you 
might put in at Dubuque instead of Davenport 
I advise you to send $1 to the Division En 
gineer, Upper Mississippi Valley Division, 
Custom House, St. Louis, Mo., for the River 
Book of the Middle and Upper Mississippi 
This contains charts of the river and sketches 
of all locks, dams, and bridges from the Ohio 
to Minneapolis. It includes a wealth of infor 
mation on water stages, current velocities 
mileage tables, and other pertinent subjects 

Before starting out, you'd both better get 
Coast Guard identification cards from the Coast 
Guard headquarters in your home town, as- 
suming they're still required. There is no cost 
for these, but they may come in handy if you 
have to pass through locks and dams that are 
guarded 

Thirty miles a day will be good going. En- 
durance tests soon become tiresome, anyhow 
If the water stage of the river permits, one of 
the best parts of such a trip consists in cutting 
through the sloughs behind islands rather than 
following the main channel.—J. A. E. 
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AMERICA 
WAY 


To ramble through the woods 


—to enjoy the beauty of the 
wild life—to come upon lake 
or stream and angle without 
care or worry. Though time 
and travel may be limited 
you'll find the grandeur of 
the trees just as impressive— 
the song of the birds just as 
entrancing ~—and the thrill of 
a striking fish just as exciting 
as ever. 
ree 
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Only 
GENUINE 
CHAMPIONS 
will display this 
Blue Ribbon seal 
of quality 


CHAMPION 


OUTBOARD MOTORS CO. 
2633 27TH AVENUE SOUTH - DEPT. R.7 
MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 
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UP ON ‘EM! 
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LIGHT, 
COMPACT, 
VARIABLE 


Lily pads don’t bother the 

smooth, silent progress of the 

LeJay ELECTROL—and 

SPEED, YOU just glory in it! With 
both hands free, variable speed 

STURDY. regulated and radius adjusted 
what do you care? Learn 

more about the wonderfui 
ELECTROL. Write us now. 
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LEJAY MFG. CO. 


LEJAY BUILDING 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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the World 
Better Built 
Men UVES Lower Prices 
Canoes 


7s a 
and up 


All popular models, canvas covered. Light, swift, safe, 
strong and durable. Many color combinations 













Rowhoats 
$60 


and up 
Most complete line ever offered, 
prices 
Outboard 
Boats 

$60 


at real money-saving 








THOMPSON BOATS HAVE FULL LENGTH 
SPRAY RAILS. KEEP PASSENGERS PER- 
FECTLY DRY AT HIGH SPEEDS 


SIX MOST POPULAR 


SAIL BOATS 


12 ft. OLYMPIC . gues 
eg hy SNIPE 





ft. RED HEAD . $700 
These boats are complete, with 
sail, mast and rigging at prices 
quoted above. 
CATALOG FREE — SAVE MONEY 
Please state .e Bie kind of boat Kem are tnierested im §=(145) 


—_—_—_ O LARGE FACTORIES<———__. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, Wis. Either Ploce| CORTLAND, N.Y 


LIMA, OHIO 





Cherokee Bass 
(Continued from page 29) 


has come into their possession and con- 
gratulate themselves upon having land- 
ed it without foolishness or waste of 
time. So with antecedents like that, it’s 
natural perhaps that I should play my 
fish a little more tightly than seems 
respectable to Bill. 

At any rate, I had the fish coming 
my way, even if somewhat uncertainly. 


He kept flouncing into the air as I 
wound steadily away at the reel. 
Bill ranted. “Oh, lord!” he groaned. 


“T’ll never make a fisherman out of you. 
You’d make a fine dentist, though—a 
fine dentist. You’ve got just the temper- 
ament for pulling teeth.” 

I hated to lose that fish. He was a 
good three-pounder. But the second I 
eased up in response to Bill’s sarcasm, 
the bass flipped into the air again and 
chucked the plug at me. There was an 
almost inaudible chuckle from Oscar. 
Bill said nothing. 

“Seems to me,” I said, “there’s been 
more gum-beating going on than’s es- 
sential to the occasion. That makes you 





Keep the work of conservation going. 
BUY A LICENSE! 
even if you don’t expect to use it. 





He was 
mouth 


owe me three pounds of bass. 
coming along fine until your 
jumped its hinges.” 

“What else could he do?” Bill demand- 
ed. “There wasn’t much choice at the 
end of that towrope you use for a line.” 

It was Bill’s turn now. He shot his 
beloved plug into the water-bared roots 
of a big oak which, in days before Grand 
Lake came into being, probably harbored 
unnumbered opossums. He got his sur- 
face strike, a healthy attack that sent 
waves rolling against the bank. Al- 
though he’s landed enough bass in his 
time to feed a regiment of hungry ar- 
tillerymen, Bill still gets as excited as 
ever. He whooped and talked to the 
fish—but he landed it with his usual 
galling finesse after it had worn itself 
out in vain attempts to save itself from 
the frying pan. 


“You see?” Bill gloated. “All it takes 


dis a surface plug and a little know-how. 


It’s really very simple.” 
nice two-pound bass. 

Business continued brisk, and with 
each addition to the stringer Bill had 
something to say about the virtues of | 
displaying one’s lure on the surface of | 
the water instead of under it. I hit a 
streak during which I hooked a fish 
on almost every cast. When I reeled in 
my tenth, Bill still had one to go for the 
legal limit. He got it while I was putting 
away my rod. 

“Are you convinced?” 
know. 

“I’m not convinced we couldn’t have 
done just as well with underwater plugs, | 
if that’s what you mean.” 

Bill snorted. “What does it take to 
convince you? We fished under the 
water yesterday, and didn’t hook a bass. 
Today we fished on top—and just look 
at the stringer!” 

I heard that soft little chuckle from 
Oscar again and turned around in time 
to catch a wide grin on his face. 

“Couldn't be, could it,” Oscar said, 
“that the rain and the cooler weather 
just woke up those bass?” | 
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will bring you boating 

pleasure at its best as 
soon as production re- 
leases come through. 
In the meantime, see 
your Dunphy dealer. 
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DUNPHY BOAT CORP. 
322 Broad St. Oshkosh, Wis. 








LIFE BELTS 


MAE WEST LIFE SAVING VESTS 
COLLAPSIBLE RUBBER BOATS 










Ideal for hunters, fishermen, canoeists, 
yachtsmen, sportsmen, etc. 
LIFE BELTS: Dual Life Preserver Belts (Seconds). 


Wear it like any belt. It gives you constant life-saving 
protection. Uses SPARKLET Cartridges or may be in- 
flated by mouth. Without cartridges, New, $4.95 
each. Used $1.95 each. 
MAE WEST VESTS: Used, $2.95 each. New, 
$14.95 each. Order from this advertisement. 
COLLAPSIBLE RUBBER BOATS: 
$39.50 to $99.50 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 





























More Speed — Perfect Trolling — 
Weedless Operation — Better Gen- 
y. eral Performance . . . all will be 
available as soon as the government 
releases our propeller line covering 
all motors built since 1926. FREE 
(Outboard) Catalog. For earliest 
delivery place order with your 
dealer at once 
INBOARD: Our sensational AQUA-MASTER pro- 
pellers invariably provide faster, smoother, more 


economical performance. (Inboard Catalog) Free. 
MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 3, MICHIGAN 















SHOOTING AND 
SPORT GLASSES 


CALOBAR «+ POLAROID « SAGE GREEN « NOVIOL 
$3.50 to $12.50 
Also ground to your prescription 
Write for free folder O 
STERN OPTICAL COMPANY 
1284 Lexington Ave., New York 28, N. Y. 
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AFTER 





When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention OUTDOOR LIFE 









ON AND OFF IN A JIFFY— 
WITHOUT REMOVING MOTOR FROM BOAT 
This entirely new type troller gives slower speed 
while motor runs faster and surer. Cast the weedy 
spots and let your motor run. Nothing complicated— 
po changes to be made — fits in your pocket. Fits all 
fishing motors. If your dealer can't supply you, we 
will send post peid for $1.00 (a0 stampa). 


PETERSON SALES CO. 
376 WN. E. Lincoln Minneepolis, Minn. 














Wolf of the Waters a xb yy 
(Continued from page 27) 
Egyptian Sudan. For centuries old Sua- | * 
kin, on the Red Sea, has been the port 
from which devout Mohammedans make 
their pilgrimage to Mecca. British officers 


leaving the Sudan now use Suakin to 
catch a ship for home. It’s a ghastly place 
to wait, and often the Englishman kills 
time by going after the tremendous 
sharks that prowl this scorching coast. 
They use a hook the size of my elbow, 
baited with a quarter of goat, and lashed | 
by chains to a five-gallon cask. Whenthis | 
is tossed into the sea and starts to float | 
away a hungry shark doesn’t fool around. | 
The eighteen-footer grabs his chunk of | 
goat and dashes off with it, keg and all. | 
The officer chases in a swift motor 
launch, carrying an elephant gun; and 
flight and pursuit raise more commotion 
than Pharaoh's hosts did when they 
tried to cross the Red Sea. The powerful 
gun pumps out lead until the shark turns 
his yellow belly to the sky. 

Except for the firearm, that was pretty 
much our system on Eagle Lake. When 
a float showed signs of disturbance we 
darted to it, picked up the wire with a 
boat hook, and worried our catch to the 
surface. We'd caught a dozen or more, 
and both skiffs were loaded, when John 
yelled, “Hi, fellows. Big one!” 

We saw him and Jackie wrestling with 
their wire as we steered toward them. 
Then John struck, straight down, with 
his harpoon. He was a splendid figure of 
manhood, tall and fair-haired as a Vik- 
ing, naked to the waist. Bits drew along- 
side, placing the gar between us. His 
dark shape, utterly still, was visible in 
the water. John’s gaff had struck him 
amidships, and now stood erect as a flag- 
pole. But one harpoon would not be suf- 
ficient to lift him in our boat. We must 
take a second hold. 

My weapon was all steel, heavy and 
sharp as a brier. I had plenty of time to 
take aim. The blow must be sure, for a 
sideswipe would glance off. It didn’t 


glance off, and our two harpoons stuck 
up stiffly as the masts of a schooner. 
John leaned forward to grip his staff 
when the fish gave a tremendous flurry, 
nearly capsizing both boats. Two long 


handles thrashed about like flails, the 
wooden shaft striking a terrible whack 








@ A new peacetime world awaits 


across John’s temple. He collapsed on you in the great outdoors, and when America finishes its 

the slimy carcass of a gar. 4 P 2 ns 
Bits leaped into the boat beside his job and men are released for their favorite sports, millions 

brother, while Jackie scrambled over to A a ‘ 

take the wheel of my boat. Together we will hurry to enjoy it. 

towed our victim to the bank for slaugh- 

ter. A bloody business in the mud, with : . 

an ax. The creature measured seven feet And there will be new, improved 

three inches, weighing 138 pounds. 
Sales cael dace aie hike caatiate Mercury Outboard Motors to add to 

seas, somewhere in Europe. Bits was cap- . 

cured by the Japanese, captured with your thrills. 

the last gallant few who were over- 

whelmed on Bataan. So you must take . 

my unsupported affidavit as the sole Keep - Buying War Bonds 

available witness who actually saw that to Hasten Victory 

brutal garfish crack John Bolin’s skull. 









Fill; S KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION 

MING eams CEDARBURG, WISCONSIN 
HEN filling a very wide seam don’t 
crowd it completely flush in one op- 

eration. Every filler I’ve tried has some 

tendency to shrink as it dries and, na- 

turally, the bigger the filling the more it 

will shrink and pull away from the wood. 


Fill the seam only a layer at a time, al- | | . RC 


lowing plenty of time for each layer to | Saclt fo Use Built Lo Last 


set—J.A.E. 
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itfalls in Buying a Pup 


MONG the letters I've received late- 
ly, a good many urgently request 
information as to where and how 
pups that will prove satisfactory 

may be bought. So I'll try to answer both 
parts of that question very briefly here 
and now. Doubtless a high percentage of 
OutTpoor Lire readers are interested main- 
ly in the sporting breeds, but I believe 
that what little advice I have to offer ap- 
plies equally to the purchase of pups of 
any kind. 

First, let’s consider the question 
“Where?” It’s the more important of the 
two—and the more difficult to answer 
fairly. Besides, even though you may 
have had little or no experience in that 
kind of shopping, if you can locate an 
honest and reliable breeder or kennel, the 
former or someone connected 
with the latter will probably save 
you the trouble of asking “How?” 
And his answer will be worth 
pasting in your hat for future 
reference. 

That, then, is one reason why 
you should make sure the various 
breeders you plan to contact have 
sufficient experience, as well as 
reputation for fair dealing, to 
warrant your respect and confi- 
dence. This may mean consider- 
able preliminary investigation, 
but it’s worth tenfold the time 
and trouble it takes. Advertise 
ments in magazines catering to 
sportsmen and to dog owners, for 
instance, are well worth consider- 
ing, since, as a rule, the reputa 
tions of the advertisers are 
checked as conscientiously as pos- 
sible. 

Even so, it’s better not to buy a 
pig in a poke. Make haste slowly. 
Write several of these advertisers, 
state your wants, and carefully 
consider their replies before com- 
ing to anything approaching a 
definite decision. You can size up 
a man surprisingly well from the 
sort of letters he writes. Not from 
his good or bad grammar or dic 
tion—for some of our best dog 
men are notoriously shaky on both counts 

but from the claims he makes and the 
way he makes them. Even if you're fa- 
vorably impressed, however, don't be ina 
hurry to bind a bargain. Write him again 
and ask a few more questions 

His second reply may be even more re 
vealing. Indeed, if he is a reputable 
breeder of high-class stock, you may be 
more or less taken aback to discover that 
his sales program is by no means a one- 
way proposition. You may find him fully 
as much concerned about your reputation 
and home conditions as you are about 
him and his kennels. In short, you sud- 


denly realize he is more than a bit par- 
ticular as to where his good pups go and 
the treatment they’re likely to receive 
when they get there. Naturally, such a 
man can do you a lot of good, not only at 
the moment but later on as well, when 
you are pretty sure to need his advice 
and assistance. 

In any event, as you begin your search 
for a pup, it’s a mistake to confine your- 
self to one advertiser. Get in touch with 
several that sound promising and corre- 
spond with each. If it’s to be a case of 
chance and choice, why not make your 
chance for a wise choice as great as pos- 
sible? Upon receiving your first batch of 
replies you will be able to separate the 
wheat from the chaff, and from then on 
can concentrate on the wheat. 





Pleased with the youngster, he paid express charges and C.O.D. 


So much for what, for lack of a more 
specific name, I’m going to call “reason- 
ably reliable” advertising 

“Classified” advertisements in daily 
newspapers are something else again. As 
a rule they are inserted either by non- 
professional breeders of an occasional 
litter, or by the so-called pet shops that 
operate in nearly all our sizable cities. 
Whichever is the case, they are written to 
attract potential buyers who have little 
or no Knowledge of purebred dogs and 
are looking for “just a nice friendly dog” 
that can be bought cheap. 

Now, I have nothing against pet shops. 
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They serve a legitimate purpose and their 
proprietors have a right to make a living, 
even as you and I. But here's the tip-off 
as to the quality of the dogs and pups 
they usually deal in: I can’t recalla single 
pet shop that advertises in the better- 
known “dog magazines” or other publica- 
tions that can claim a clientele wise in 
the ways of dogdom. Pet-shop proprie- 
tors know their “public” as a veteran 
actor knows his—and they play to it. 

True, pet-shop owners are often in 
touch with one or more well-known and 
highly regarded breeders from whom 
they can get an occasional pup when a 
prospective customer is looking for that 
kind of buy. But one fly in this honey, in 
so far as the customer is concerned, is the 
fact that the “retailer” plans to clear a 
nice fat profit on the transaction 
and almost invariably does exact- 
ly that. 

Another and much more seri- 
ous objection to deals of this kind 
is the difficulty involved in ob- 
taining authentic pedigrees and 
registration papers—if, indeed, 
they can be obtained at all. Pet- 
shop proprietors are usually glib 
enough with their promises to 
supply them “in a few days”; but 
this, as we all know, may mean 
next week, next month—or never. 

There is a reason for all this 


backing and filling. Successful 
breeders of worth-while stock 
rarely resort to pet-shop sales. 


When and if they do, it is usually 
for the purpose of unloading cer- 
tain culls which they are too 
smart to offer as their own prod- 
uct, lest they harm the good repu- 
tation of their kennels. Under the 
circumstances, you can’t blame 
them for refusing to hand over 
pedigrees and registration papers 
bearing their own signatures and 
identifying the culls in question 
as their output—especially as 
they are sold to pet shops at fire- 
sale figures. 

Now for the dog owners who 
breed their one and only female 
now and then and so have a litter to sell. 
Naturally, these advertisers are of all 
kinds and conditions, and their classified 
“ads” often shed a lot of light. Sometimes 
they are brutally frank. For example, I 
recently ran across this model of adver- 
tising candor: “For SaLte—$5 each. Nice 
healthy puppies. Two months old. Moth- 
er, registered cocker spaniel. Father, 
traveling salesman.” Admitting that the 
“traveling salesman” gag has long white 
whiskers, it takes no psychiatrist to de- 
duce that this advertiser is an honest 
man, saddled with a litter of nondescripts 
he didn’t want in the first place and will 








be glad to be rid of at bargain prices. 

Of course such cards-on-the-table ad- 
vertisements are the rare exception. 
Newspaper offerings of pups, while many 
times on the up-and-up in the sense that 
they make no extravagant claims and 
obviously bid for buyers in the lower 
financial brackets, should be scrutinized 
with a wary eye. 

The experience of a gullible neighbor of 
mine is a case in point. He saw an ad- 
vertisement in his morning paper (the 
leading daily of a city some 60 miles dis- 
tant), which read essentially as follows, 
though I’ve substituted an imaginary 
breed for the one actually mentioned: 
‘Thoroughbred hazelhound pups. Best 
breeding. Nine weeks old. High class in 
every way. While they last, $10. Act 
quick.” 

Since the “hazelhound” is not one of 
the more popular breeds and so not too 
irequently advertised for sale, that “Act 
quick” caught my neighbor with his 
guard down. He immediately ordered a 
pup to be sent C.O.D. on approval. 

When the youngster arrived, my neigh- 
bor was delighted with it, paid the $10 
and express charges, and a few days later 
asked me to come over and look at his 
prize. Yes, you’re way ahead of me. 
Without going into the tragic details, if 
that little misfit had one drop of “hazel- 
hound” blood in his veins it was in no 
way apparent to the naked eye. He was 
twice the normal size of a pup of his ad- 
vertised breed and age, and in conforma- 
tion, color, and other physical character- 
istics he bore no slightest resemblance 
to that of a typical “hazelhound.” 

Just as I had expected, as the months 
went by he grew up to become as perfect 
in example of what isolationists used to 
call “entangling alliances” as it has ever 
been my misfortune to see 

If you're not overly familiar with pups 
you may be wondering why this neighbor 
f mine, who naturally became more and 
more disillusioned as the pup grew bigger 
and bigger and more and more of a mutt, 
was so delighted with his purchase in the 
first place and failed to get rid of him 
when he realized the serio-comic situa- 
tion he himself was in. 

The answers are simple. First, he knew | -— 
little or nothing about dogs of any breed, 
much less pups, but had been greatly 
taken with a “hazelhound” belonging to 
a friend of his in an adjoining state and 
wanted to own a dog like it. Second, all 
nine-week-old pups of any breed or com- 
bination of breeds are so cute and appeal- 
ing they are supersalesmen for them- 
selves. Like the goblins, they will get you 
if you don’t watch out. Third—and this 
is the most unfortunate angle of the 
whole set-up—in many cases, by the time 
ne zullible buyer discovers he has been 
gypped, he has become so fond of his dog 
that he decides to make the best of a bad 






To look well-groomed, shave in a flash, 
Enjoy more comfort, save cold cash, 
Use Thin Gillettes and win her smiles— 
For low-priced blades, they’re tops by miles! 














The Thin Gillette 
Blade Is Produced 
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stock; but in the bright lexicon of dog- on3 Minute Man GUN BLUE 
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U.S. Industrial Chemicals, Inc. 
Dept. H-1 —60 E.42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 







No heating! Can't injure 
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_ Co-star of Monograms 


“Sunbonnet Sue" 
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YOU’LL HAVE 


SMARTER LOOKING HAIR! 


Phil Regan is one of the many Hollywood stars 
who use Glover's 3-Way Medicinal Treatment. 
Glover's gives you a neat, natural-looking smartness 
that lasts all day! Try all three of these famous 


Glover's preparations today—Glover’s original Mange 


Medicine—GLO-VER Shampoo—Glover's Imperial 
Hair Dress. Use separately, or in one complete 
size at any 


treatment. Ask for the regular 
— Drug Store or Drug Counter. 
TRIAL SIZE—Send 

Coupon for all three 
products in hermet- 
ically-sealed bottles 
packed in specia 
carton, with FREE 
booklet, **The Scien- 
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KEEP HIM STEADY 
with 


Miller's 
KIBBLES 


NERVE CONTROL is basic for any 
hunting dog. A “flush happy” dog 
spoils the day for everyone. That's 
why so many hunters swear by 
Miller’s Kibbles — rich in Vitamin B, 
for steady nerves — plus meat meal, 
cereals, minerals, and other vitamins. 
For a steadier dog and happier hunt- 
ing this year, start feeding Miller's 


Kibbles. 
735 State Street, Battle Creek, Michigan 


N | £00 SELECTION KIT FOR 
FREE! SPORTING DOGS Write Todey! 


MILLER’S DOG FOODS 
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does mean is that he is no dyed-in-the- 
wool fancier himself and is not intimate- 
ly acquainted with others who could be 
termed experts. For that reason, if for no 
other, his estimate of the quality of his 
litter is open to question. 

Another suggestion. If you are new at 
the game, and answer an advertisement 
or get in touch with a kennel or breeder 
in any other way, ask for and take the ad- 
vice of some disinterested party who 
knows more about dogs than you do, be- 
fore you pay your good money for what 
may prove to be a very poor pup. If that 
neighbor of mine, for instance, had taken 
the trouble to call me over for a preview 
before he paid his ten bucks instead of 
two days after he paid them, I think it 
would have saved him a lot of woe. I say 
“T think” because I’m no Solomon—I can 
be fooled too.—Wm. Cary Duncan. 


Hound Won't Bark 


Question: My 15-month-old Walker is an 
excellent rabbit hound, but I'd like to know 
how to make her bark. She will drive a rabbit 
an hour without a sound. She hunts with my 
other two hounds, and leads them all the time. 
Although they are both loud-mouthed, when she 
jumps a rabbit she just goes off like lightning 
without a sound. Will she ever pick up the 
idea that she is supposed to bark when on a 
trail?—G. W. G., La. 


Answer: I think you have a difficult problem 
on your hands. If your hound does not bark 
when running with other dogs that do, the 
only thing I can suggest is to take her out 
alone, kick out a rabbit yourself if you can, 
then call her in and run along the course the 
rabbit seems to have taken, shouting encour- 
agement to her as you do so. Sometimes the 
sound of a human voice under such circum- 
stances will make a hound bark in imitation, 
and that may become a habit. It is also pos- 
sible that your dog will develop the barking 
habit on her own account as she grows older 
and becomes more accustomed to hunting.— 


a. & wD. 


Cure for Gun-shyness 


is so gun-shy he hides 
What can I do to cure 
Ind. 


Question: My dog 
when he sees a gun. 
this condition?—H. B., 


Answer: You didn’t tell me your dog’s age 
or at what age you got him, so I can only guess 
that he was born gun-shy. Curing this fault is 
a long, slow process. Begin by taking him out 
without a gun until he grows very fond of 
hunting. Then start firing a small pistol at a 
good distance when he is on trail or is greatly 
interested in game ahead of him. Gradually 
lessen the distance at which you fire. Finally, 
when he pays no attention to the pistol shot, 
change to a gun.—W D. 


Scrappy Springer 


Question: My 18-month-old male springer 
has developed the habit of starting a fight with 
every male dog he meets. How can I cure him 
of this? Also, could this behavior be the re- 
sult of his having been chewed several times 
by tramp dogs while he was a puppy?—W. 
V. D., Mich. 


Answer: If punishing does no good, I should 
say an ordinary strap muzzle would tend to 
cure your springer of fighting, especially if he 
happens to tackle a good scrappy dog while he’s 
wearing it. As to the cause of this belligerency, 
I can only guess, but, as a rule, a thorough 
whipping by another canine lessens a dog’s en- 
thusiasm for fighting. I have always found 
that true when a number of dogs are confined 
in a single kennel yard.—W. C. D. 
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PEDIGREED Irish setters 
Labrador puppies. Males $35.00 


English pointers, and 
females $25.00 














Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebraska 

COON HUNTERS: Have trained eoompounte for 
23 years. Male or female Red-Bone lue-Ticks 
Black-Tans. Open and silent trail ers. 3 to 5 years 
old. Trial. Write for prices. J. N Ryan Famous 
Coonhound Kennels, Murray, Kentucky 
BEAGLES. Rabbithounds. Choice puppies. Guy 
Werner, Seven Valleys, Penna. 

BLACK KING, Labrador stud Fee_ $25.00 
Champion Bred. Also husky puppies. Peverill’s 


Pom-Dane Kennels, RR 5, Waterloo _Iowa. x 
BLACK Labradors. Puppies to . offer from very 
good breeding. Write for list and prices. Rodall 
Kennels, Box 423, Lincoln 1, Nebr 

SPRINGER Spaniels. Nationally 
of International Champions, Field Winners, 











known breeder 
offers 





Outstanding Youngsters. Frejax, 15000 Parkside, 
Detroit 21, Mich. 
SPRINGER Spaniel pups who make good in 


State requirements fully. Kes- 


field and show. 
terson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Washington. 


REGISTERED American Water Spaniels, Spring- 
ers, Dachshunds. Puppies. Brogden, Rush 
Lake, Wisconsin. sci 
INTELLIGENT Farm Raised Reg. Irish 
Pups. Guaranteed. Earl Bond, Albert Lea, 
AKC eligible, springer or cocker puppies, 
hunters. Pryor and Dosdall, Red Wing, Minn 
SPRINGER Spaniel Pups. Stud Services. Send 
Stamps Ralph French, Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 
LOVELY Cocker Puppies. Healthy. Prices Rea- 
_sonable. Registered. Busbys, Lamont, Kansas 
REG. COCKER Spaniel Puppies. Booking orders 
Reds or Blacks $25. Mabel Sill, Corry, Pa. 
OORANG Aijiredales, Cocker Spaniels, Irish Set- 
ters, English Setters, Pointers. Quality pups 
$40.00 up. Trained dogs $150.00 up. Sold by mail 
or advance appointment only. Shipped on ap- 
proval. Sportsmen’s Service, LaRue, Ohio 
CHOICE Pups—Dalmatian (Coach) White Col- 
lie—Also Sable and White Collies—Black and 
Tan Rat Terriers. Regal Kennels, Nevada, O. 
IRISH Setters—beautiful puppi ies from cham- 
pionship stock. Skyline Kennels, Bergen, N. Y. 








Setter 
Minn. 


from 









































IRISH Setter Pups Reg. Reasonable Price. Bill 
Duncan, Weston, Mo. a 
CHESAPEAKE Bay Retrievers, well bred pup- 
pies. Reg. hunting stock. Fred Chase, irst 
and Geary Sts., Albany, Oregon. 

ST. BERNARD pups; Champion sired beauties, 
Franklin Young, Riverhead, L. I.. N. . J 





pups. Ship any- 














LITTER reg. Cocker Spaniel 

_where. Write for prices. W. Bope, Rushville, O 
BEAGLE, Basset and Coon Hound pups. Davis 
Kennels, Joliet, Illinois. ie 
REGISTERED Redbone and Blacktan | pups. - Par- 
ents A-1 cooners. Illustrated folder 25c. W. B. 
Frisbee, R-1, Clarence, Mo Tele ; 
POINTER Pups, $50 each. Champion Spunky 
Creek Boy Doctor Blue Willing blood lines. 
Trade for modern guns. Harold Hemmelgarn, 
RR 1, No. 105, Maria Stein, Ohio 





HIGH CLASS, Hard hunting, Good-looking Bea- 
























gles. Beautiful colored folder. Isaac’s Beagles 
5747 Kingsbury Drive, Dearborn 2, Michigan 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Cheap. Trial. Literature 
_free. Dixie Kennels, Herric Tilinois. pi sett ai 
GOLDEN and Black Labrador pups from five 
Six generations of_ Registered -1 field dog 
Parentage. Kellogg, Junius, S. Dakota. 
METAL Dog Tags: Your name, adc ir 25c coin 
5 for $1.00. Collar plates (5% x » 35c¢ ea 
Mail Products, Box 97R. Mendota. IIlinois 
ATTRACT DUCKS, Fish. Plant Natural Foods 
Booklet Free. WILDLIFE NURSERIES 
711C-5, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

FOODS Attract Ducks! Fish Game Plant 
Terrell’s Dependable Seeds! Write Terrell’s, 
587A, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

WATERWEEDS removed easily and effectively 
from any lake, pond or river. Write for par- 
ticulars. Aschert Bros., Box 155, LaCanada, Cal 
ATTRACT Wild Ducks, Fish. Plant Natural 


Foods Free Catalog. Game Food Nurseries, 


Box 371B. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
WING Flapping Decoys; Ducks, Owls, Crows 
Write, Decoy Factory. Forest Park, Illinois. 


SAILS, Sailkits 100 sq. ft. $13.90, 
Canvas, Cement, airplane dope 
hardware, cork fenders, flags, etc. 
ment. Army Blankets, Pup Tents, Haversacks 
Messkits, Canteens, Cot Covers. Zippers. Cata- 
logue. Alan-Clarke, Co. 100 Chambers N. Y. C 


OUTBOARD Motor Repair Service Complete 
repair service on popular makes outboard mo- 








Canvas Covers 
Marine paii.‘ 
Canoe Equip- 




















tors Send us your motor now in order to in- 
sure spring delivery. Boats-——Motors—-Sporting 
Goods—-Fishing Tackle. Maypole Boats & Mo- 
tors, 5905 W. Madison St., Chicago 44, Ill 
GLASS Eyes. Finest American made in our fac- 
tory, also all Taxidermists’ ind Furriers’ Sup- 
plies. Postal brings Free Catalog. Elwood Com- 
pany. Dept. 77. Omaha 8. Nebr 
“SUCCESSFUL MINK RAISING” 20 illustra- 
tions and pen drawings gives full information on 
Brav' and care. mailed postpaid for one dollar 
Javis Fur Farms Dept. B.. St. Johnsbury, Vt 
1000 MINK Mutations and Extra Dark Yukons 
Select quality Price very reasonable Joaquin 
Fernandez Waseca. Minnesota 

GIANT CHINCHILLA RABBITS. Valuable fur 


Pleasant Pastime 
*t shows Amaz- 
Willow 


Delicious Meat 
Tremendous Demand. ‘‘Free Bookle 
ing Profits from Small Investment.’’ 
Farm, R 20, Sellersville, Penna. 


E asily Raised 
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30.06 ALL METAL F.A. late issue Rifle Cart- 
ridges $10.00 per 100. Cartridges 3S Special Fe. 
loads $4.50 per 100. Percussion Caps, £11. $2.51 
per 1000. Shotgun She Primers, #57 for an 
Remington shells, $7.50 1 1000. Recoil Pad 
rubber slipon type, U.S. Go for rifle, shotgun 
$1.00. Rifle Slings. U.S. Army R lation 114,” 
leather, 75c; 10,000 Rifle Slings, 1 Army, 114” 
Webbing, 49c; fine condition. U Burns in 
wind, rain, 2 in can 00 doz. cans. Forward 
money with order COD shipments. Public 
Sport Shops, Dept. L-71. 13 S. 16 St., Phila., Pa 
WANTED to purchase for cash or trade. Luger 
and Colt Automatic Pistols, .22 and .38 Smith & 
Wesson and Colt Revolvers. Ship express prepaid 
for estimate. Stoeger Arms Corp., 507 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y 


FREE! 8-page Bargain Swap List of guns and 
other sports items Write toda describing 
guns, reels, rods, outboards, golf clubs, binocu- 
lars, scopes, radios watches etc you have 
to trade (or sell for cash) receive our gen- 
erous ‘“‘Cash or Trade Offer’’ and the List by 
return mail. Depend on America’s biggest 
traders to get you what you can’t obtain else- 
where. Will also accept trades for brand new 























Reising .22 Automatic Rifle and for brand 
new Reising .45 Semi-Automatic Rifle Per- 
fect condition What have yt to offer in 


trede? Klein’s Sporting Goods 504TB South 


Halsted, Chicago 7, Illinois 


WANT Old Model 38 Colt Automatic, Damascus 
Band Shotgun, Foreign Combination Guns, 280 
Ross, Mannlicker-Schoenauer, Foreign Shotguns 
“ectalish, Stockbridge, Massachusetts 
BLUING—PLATING. America’s Original Bluers 
Star Bluing Salts Pistol size 2.95—Shotgun 
$4.95. Finishing Oil $1.45. Tanks $3.95. Gun Blu 
Co., 2702 C Fig, Tampa 6, F! orida 


USED Guns, Binoculars Bought Highest Cash 
Prices Paid Also Traded and Sold Stoeger 
Arms Corp. 507 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
2000 Bargains, Modern Antique Firearms, Acces 
sories. War Relics, Binoculars, Swords, Knives 
satalog 30c. Smith Gunshop, Runnemede, N. J 
PLAN for plenty’’ ammunitior ins-ammur 
tion list 25c. Frank Farish Vicksbu rg, Miss 
AMMUNITION Available to qualified purchasers. 
List 10c. Rudolph’s, Atchison, Kansas 

RADE your old sights for new Original Sight- 
Exchange, Box J-1, Paoli 

;UN rebluing weaver scopes chokes custom 
mounting. D. L. Parshall, Gaylord, Mich 
;UNS, Custom ammunition, buy. sell, trade. F 
Emerson, Auburn, Mass Stamp for list 


PISTOL ReBluing. Automatic $5.00 Revolver 
$6.00. Add $2.00 for Custom Finish. Brownel! 
Montezuma, Iowa : 
HOSSTHEEF GAYZETTE lists Rarest Guns 
Muzzleloaders Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Rare Collections wanted. Miller Bed- 
ford, New London, Ohio 
RELOADING—AIll popular calibres 12‘<c ea., 22 
Calibres 10c. Handloads for sale at A prices 
We need primers. Turley Custom Loads, Brig- 
ham, Utah 
KRAG RIFLES, 30” barrel, $30 00. Krag parts 
inquire. Antique Firearms, large list misc. col- 
ectors items, 25c. Retting, Shokan, N.Y. 
;UNS—Modern, Antique, ll kinds. Ammunition. 
Loading tools & supplies. List 10¢ Geo 
Brullesauer, 3957a Castleman, St. Louis 10, Mo. 
NANTED: Good American or imported shotgun. 
Steel barrels. Any gauge or action. Leon Carle- 
‘on, Detroit Lakes Minnesota 


MODERN and Antique Pistols. Revolvers, Mus- 
kets and Edged Weapons bought and sold. Illus- 
trated 145-page catalogue 25c. Robert Abels, 
s60-K Lexington A\ New York 21, N. Y 
TACKHOLE DOT equipped 330 Weaver scopes 
$37.90; 440 $43.40. For mounts add $4.40. Im- 
nediate shipment. Tackhole Dot installed your 
330/440 $6.00 and postage. Every scope personally 
nspecte for parallax. Illustrated folders for 
stamp. K. Lee, Box 2123, Birmingham 1, Ala. 
PRIME Black Bear Skins with head and claws 
shipped anywhere in the United States prepaid 
for $17.50. Satisfaction Guaranteed Barth & 
Dolan, Valdez, Alaska 
ETCRAPT Kit:—Make Landing Nets, Turtle 
Traps, Live Nets. Hammocks. Dollar bill brings 
seizes of shuttles (Patented), gages. illustrated 
nstruction booklet. Smaller Kit one shuttle, 
Kage, booklet—50c Netcraft, Toledo 12, Ohio. 
FLY Tying Materials. Tying Kits for beginners. 
Professione! grade. no trash, feathers. 6c in 
talups for Materials Catalog. Sierra Tackle Co 
4083 Mission Rd., Los Angeles 32, Cal 
“HANNEL Catfish Bait. Proved and acclaimed 
by experts one of the best. Carp, Buffalo formu- 
a included Formulas gand Instructions $1.00 
Mel Cox, Box 1659-L an Antonio, Tex. 
FLY, Lure, Rod saatertals Catalog Free. In- 
a books Fly Tying’ Fly Dictionary’”’ 
Lure Making’’ Rod Making’’. Each 10c All 
for '30C. Wiltmarths, Roosevelt, N. Y. 
WHOLESALE PRICES Fly-Tying 
1945 Catalog—101 Fly Descriptions 
Yolbys, Amesbury, Mass 
FLY Makers! 1945 Catalog. Culver Lures Co 
D5, 1847 S. 14th St St _ Louis — 4. Mo 
FLY-TYERS! Best materials. low prices. Catalog. 
Perry Lures, 104 Campbell. West Haven, Conn 
FREE Catalog, Flies, Lures. Materials. Supreme 
Mfg. Company ame r ee 
‘AT-Fish-Carp-Buf 45 Bai 
Box 157, 8. Station Wichita 
ANY IDLE FISHING ‘TACKL E* 
and reels for cash. Appraisa 
Tavior’s 22 wv) 42nd St Ni wv 
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The Health of — 
YOUR DOG | 


‘By DR. JAMES R. KINNEY 


Dr. Kinney is glad to answer person- 
ally all letters from readers regarding 
their dogs’ health. It should be remem 
bered when writing him that serious ill- 
nesses cannot be treated successfully by 





| 
| a person unable to examine the dog. In 
| such instances, a dependable local veter- 
inarian should be consulted immediately 
| 
' 
Black Tongue 
Question: We'd greatly appreciate some in- | 
formation or lack tongue—a disease which 
recently cost us our dog Even though he 


was past 14, the animal seemed well and happy 
till the day he was stricken. Previously he had 
suffered occasiona!] spells of several moments 
duration when he would stiffen and fall. We 
thought they were caused by indigestion 

His last illness started with one of these 
spells, and he never seemed to regain control of 
his muscles. In 2 hours he was passing blood 
and 4 hours after that he started vomiting blo« 
The veterinarian couldn’t get here for 12 hours 
Then he said the case was hopeless, and put the 
dog to sleep to stop his suffering. He diag: 
it as black tongue, caused, he said, 
deficienc 

It’s too late to help this dog, but we are 
getting another puppy soon and I’d like to know 
if the disease is contagious and how it is 
ld we have the new put 


distemper, 





by vitamir 


contracted. Also, shou 
innoculated against 


age?—R. S.. Calit 





and at what 


a at 


Answer: Black ey is a dietary disorder 
It is not contagious ymptoms: the mucosa of 
the mouth is quite reddened and the tongue 
somewhat swolien Ulcers are 
vomiting and diarrhea is evident. 

Treatment calls for nicotinic acid. Liver in- 
jections are also given. The diet should consist 
of beef, liver, milk, eggs, cooked vegetables, 
and perhaps som 

Distemper innoculations are not 100 percent 
effective Temporary injections are usually 
given before 4 months, then a permanent in 
noculation given. —J. R. K 


present, and 


yeast 


Garlic for Pups? 


Question: Is garlic good for pups, and if so 
how often should they get it? Also, is there 
any danger of giving them so much garlic it 
would make them sick?—R. G. H., W. Va 


Answer: Garlic is often given to growing 
dogs. It has a tonic effect and helps prevent 
worms. The usual amount is a clove of garlic 
added to the food about once or twice a week 
Some dogs won't eat their food if it contains 
too much garlic or if they get garlic too often 


—J.R.K 


Lungs in Diet 

Question: Gruesome as it may sound, the 
proprietor of a loca] meat-packing house feeds 
his kennel] of 20-odd dogs nothing but raw beef 
innards, mainly lungs. As a friendly gesture, 
the man has offered me all] the lungs I might 
need for my dogs. Do you think I should ac 
cept? I find it hard to get enough beef for the 
little wolves” at home without trying to suf 


ply it to my dogs.—A. K., Mich. 


Answer: Many) ogs like lungs cooked and 
chopped—but there is not so much nourishment 
in them as in other foods. As a substitute for 


beef, I'd recommend beef heart, live kidney 
and poultry or fish. Cooked vegetables, shredded 
wheat, or stale whole-wheat bread can be 
added to the meat to stretch it. Cottage cheese 
and cereals an also enter the dog’s diet 
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Game GIMMICKS cus Yacer 


Herons SIT HUMPED UP, WITH NECK FOLDED 
--- CRANES NEVER SLUMP DOWN THAT WAY, 
OR FOLD THEIR NECKS 





Whwire-TAIL DEER, BEFORE RAISING OR 
LOWERING THE HEAD, WiLL SWITCH THE TAIL 
..e ASURE TIP-OFF FOR HUNTERS TO FREEZE / 
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a rr ONE OF DAME NATURE'S MYSTERIES —THE Way 
~ ~ N SORA RAILS WILL DISAPPEAR FROM A MARSH 
Yee. WA, OVERNIGHT — GIVES RISE TO THE MYTH THAT, 
: COME FROST,SORAS TURN INTO FROGS AND 
TAKE TO THE MUD UNTIL SPRING/ 
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NOW you pont V/ 
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THE BIG, TASTY OPAH e 
OF DEEP ATLANTIC AND 

PACIFIC, WATERS FLOPS “Ay 
ON His SIDE WHEN HE GETS DrowsyY> 
AND TAKES A SNOOZE WHILE FLOATING ON THE SURFACE 





























ATLANTIC SALMON THAT SPAWN EARLY IN 
LIFE, AFTER ONLY TWO VEARS AT SEA, WILL 
ALWAYS STAY SMALL, AUTHORITIES SAY, 
THEY THINK THE BIG ONES ARE FEMALES 
THAT Dow'T RETURN TO FRESH WATER UNTIL 
THEYRE PRACTICALLY OLD MAIDS/ 






















NortH AMERICA’S STRANGEST ANIMAL IS THE NEARLY 
TAILLESS MUSK OX, A CONNECTING LINK 
BETWEEN WILO CATTLE AND SHEEP. GROWING 
THROUGH ITS DENSE, SOFT BODY WOOL ISA LONG, 
STRAIGHT RAINCOAT OF BROWN Hair! 
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The extra pleasure Kentucky Tavern 

brings to leisure moments is one reason it 

is the Aristocrat of Bonds, Another is its 

traditional background—the same family 

has controlled its quality for over 74 years. 

Glenmore Distilleries Company, Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE BETTER BUY 
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National Distillers Products Corp., 
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Blended Whiskey. 
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e107 
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Straight Whiskey, 


49% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
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